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© Harris & Ewing 
JAMES BRYCE (VISCOUNT BRYCE SINCE 1914), EMINENT PUBLICIST AND 
INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN 


Lord Bryce is of all Englishmen the one best known in the United States, and he is also 
the one who is most thoroughly familiar with our political and social institutions. He has 
been delivering lectures this summer before the Institute of Politics at Williams College (see 
page 272); and his sagacious discussion of world problems has been reported in leading news- 
papers from one coast to the other, and has been commended in hundreds of editorials. Mr. 
Bryce, as his friends continue to call him from force of habit, was in his earlier career a pro- 
fessor at Oxford for a quarter-century; was for more than that length of time a Member of 
Parliament, serving also in Cabinet posts; and, leaving the House of Commons in 1907, was 
for six years Ambassador at Washington, after which he accepted a peerage and took his 
place in the House of Lords. He has always been a student of history, and for sixty years 
has kept himself intimately informed regarding international affairs. The most famous of 
his many books is his “American Commonwealth,” while the latest is a comprehensive work 
on “Modern Democracies” reviewed in this periodical three months ago. At eighty-three, he 
is doing work that shows no decline in any of the qualities that had made his earlier writing 
so notable for its contact with realities as well as for its sanity of judgment and its fine humanity. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Plans for the international con- 
ference on disarmament and 
Far Eastern questions have been 
steadily approaching completion. Informal 
acceptances having been received from the 
three European and two Asiatic governments 
that were approached on the subject by our 
State Department, there were issued on Au- 
gust 11 the formal invitations addressed to 
the foreign offices of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and China. The conference 
is to begin its work on November 11, this 
being the anniversary of the armistice of 
1918, which brought the actual end of the 
Great War. The conference is to be held 
at the right time and under the right aus- 
pices. The painful period of preliminary 
attempts at readjustment after the conflict 
simply hdd to be lived through; they could 
not have been avoided by any process short 
of a radical change in human nature. It 
will appear when the conference assembles 
that a great deal has been accomplished in 
getting particular problems more or less 
completely solved. There are many hopeful 
signs that the Washington Conference may 
be not merely promotive of the spirit of 
harmony, but notable in marking the for- 
ward movement of mankind. Civilization 
itself is in jeopardy; and the task of this 
conference is to turn the scale against de- 
structive rivalries and to make permanent 
and secure the peace that was promised in 
the declarations of principle upon which the 
armistice of 1918 was explicitly based. 


The 
November 
Conference 


It was the United States that 


American mn ° ° 
ideals and laid down certain doctrines 
root ‘ 
meres which all the belligerent powers 
accepted. One of these prescriptions was 


general disarmament based upon _interna- 
tional codperation. It was America that 


supplied the force which turned the scale 
and ended the war; and it was America 
which led in proclaiming a new era of peace 
and good-will based upon right rather than 
force. Circumstances have shown that 
America must continue to play a leading 
part, if this new era of harmony is to be 
realized without a further ordeal of disaster. 
American ideals have not changed, and they 
are not under any exclusive guardianship, 
but are commonly entertained. So far as we 
are concerned in this country, there are only 
two intelligent policies that lie before us as 
alternatives. One is to secure our own peace 
by making very formidable and costly prep- 
arations to enforce peace whenever discord in 
any direction seems to threaten us. That is 
to say; if there is to be such a thing as com- 
petitive naval preparedness, we must assert 
our claim to the first place, not only for our 
own security but because circumstances make 
us comparatively disinterested. But the world 
at large cannot endure the burden of com- 
petitive armament; and therefore the second 
alternative—disarmament by agreement—is 
the one that must be insisted upon. 


This second alternative will not 
be secured by a mere bargain 
among naval powers to stop 
building new ships or to maintain navies of 
a certain estimated relative strength. We 
have reached the time when there can be no 
compromise between the reliance upon sheer 
force and the reliance upon law and good 
faith. It has become the fashion—and a 
most excellent fashion too—for British and 
American publicists and statesmen to say that 
there is to be no armament policy in either 
of these two countries that is based upon a 
distrust of the sincerity and good-will of the 
other. If this means anything at all, it 
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means that the British navy can be no more 
a menace to the security of Americans than 
to that of Canadians or Australians. And 
it also means, on the other hand, that the 
legitimate interests of the British Empire 
would be precisely as safe with the Ameri- 
can navy foremost as with the British navy 
leading in power. If public men_ believe 
this, now is the time to show it by deeds. 
A day must surely come when the armed 
assertion of any country whatsoever on the 
high seas must be regarded as an interna- 
tional nuisance to be suppressed. Either 
that day must come, or else wars must go on 
until there is one imperial aggregation main- 
tained by one victorious navy. It is of the 
utmost consequence that this question of 
naval disarmament should be discussed on 
broad principles and that it should not be 
unduly influenced by the points of view of 
technical naval authorities. 


The proper thing for the Wash- 
Essentials : 5 
to Be ington Conference to do is to 
Demanded move in the direction of real 
disarmament by accepting the principle of 
codperation. We should know in advance 
what we want, and should bring it to pass. 
The same kind of agreement which enables 
Canada and the United States to live to- 
gether, without the shadow of hostile mili- 
tarism on either side of the line, must be 


specifically extended to include Great Britain 
and the rest of the Dominions. The Entente 
which has led to practical naval codperation 
between France and Great Britain must be 
maintained and carried much farther, and it 
must be extended to embrace the United 
States, Italy, and other countries. Japan must 
feel secure in having her legitimate interests 
defined and recognized, and then she must 
join the United States and the European 
powers in a plan of naval codperation that 
will bring about virtual disarmament. This 
is the reason for bringing the questions of 
the Pacific and the Far East into the same 
conference that is to deal with armaments. 


The text of the Hughes notes 
inviting Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan to the confer- 
ence is identical. China’s invitation is like 
the others so far as problems of the Pacific 
and Far East are involved. China, of 
course, could not be brought into a confer- 
ence on the subject of naval disarmament 
because she is not a naval power. The tone 
of the note is excellent.- It denounces. com- 
petitive militarism as a menace to the peace 
of the world and an intolerable burden. The 
scope of the discussion of Far Eastern. and 
Pacific questions is left to be arranged by 
further parley. Perhaps the most significant 
paragraph in the noté is that which. bears 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING AT WASHINGTON 


(In which it is reported that the sessions of the disarmament conference will probably be held) 
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upon the real motives and 
desires that underlie national 
policies. The Administra- 
tion means something more 
than mere parley when it 
uses the following language: 


It is quite clear that there can 
be no final assurance of the 
peace of the world in the ab- 
sence of the desire for peace, 
and the prospect of reduced 
armaments is not a hopeful one 
unless this desire finds expres- 
sion in a practical effort to re- 
move causes of misunderstand- 
ing and to seek ground for 
agreement as to principles and 
their application. It is the 
earnest wish of this Government 
that through an interchange of 
views, with the facilities af- 














forded by a conference, it may 
be possible to find a solution of 
Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems, of unquestioned impor- 
tance at this time—that is, such 
common understandings with re- 
spect to matters which have been 
and are of international concern as may serve to 
promote enduring friendship among our peoples. 


iis If governments desire peace and 
Upon What disarmament, they can secure it. 
‘Desired There is no more reason for the 
United States and Japan to maintain navies 
against each other in the Pacific than for 
the States of Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin to maintain competitive navies on 
Lake Michigan. A series of agreements, 
based upon mutual confidence and upon a 
sense of common interest, makes Lake Michi- 
gan a free and safe highway for all who care 
to make proper use of it. In like manner, 
a series of agreements can make the Pacific 
Ocean a truly “pacific” highway in every 
aspect. Factors in the freedom of the Great 
Lakes are the federalized system of our 
American States on the one side, and of the 
Canadian provinces on the other. Further 
factors are the treaty arrangements between 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
the practical understandings between the 
United States and Canada, with joint com- 
missions and other agencies to maintain them. 
In like manner, the freedom of the Pacific 
Ocean may rest upon agreements and under- 
standings. One of the most important of 
these is the practical accord among the peo- 
ples of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa as associated in the British 
Empire. This group can and must come to 
an understanding with the United States 


SECRETARY HUGHES IS _ TOO BUSY WITH VARIOUS MATTERS OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AFFECTING ENTERNAT IO. gts SOR BE ABSENT FROM WASH- 


IN THIS S 


(He is occupying a Ps ae in Chevy Chase district, and our 
picture shows him with Mrs. Hughes at the entrance of what is a very 
charming country home) 


regarding questions of the Pacific and the Far 
East that will be as valuable as the accord 
between Canada and the United States re- 
garding the Great Lakes. The most difficult 
problems in sight are those that touch the 
motives, ambitions, and policies of Imperial 
Japan. It must be remembered that there 
is a far sharper difference of opinion between 
rival. groups of Japanese leaders at home 
than between the Governments of Japan and 
the United States. It is to be hoped that 
liberal-minded statesmen, concerned with the 
true interests of the Japanese people and con- 
vinced of the friendly spirit of the United 
States, may contir.ue in power and may ex- 
press the voice of Japan at the Conference. 
The note of invitation said nothing about 
the number of delegates to be chosen, but this 
subject, like others having to do with codn- 
ference arrangements, was under discussion 
through diplomatic channels. It has been 
conjectured that each government might be 
represented by five principal delegates besides 
others who would be competent to advise 
upon particular matters requiring special 
knowledge. President Harding will abstain 
from taking active part, and Secretary 
Hughes will head our delegation. 


It is not known at this time 

Personnel “Se 
ofthe | what men the invited govern- 
Conference nents will send to Washington 
as their representatives. If the premiers and 
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MR. H. WICKHAM STEED (LEFT) AND LORD 

NORTHCLIFFE 

(Lord Northcliffe, who is very much at home in the 

United States, passed through this country last month 

on his way to Australia. He brought with him Mr. 

Wickham Steed, editor of the London Times, which 

Northcliffe controls, this being Mr. Steed’s first visit 
to the United States and Canada) 


foreign ministers who now rule Europe in 
their capacity as a ‘Supreme Council” should 
choose to appoint themselves as heads of 
the delegations from their respective coun- 
tries, they would be welcomed in America 
as eminent statesmen, and we should not 
abandon hope of a successful conference. 
Perhaps better results, however, might be 
secured if men less skilled in the old game 
of European diplomacy and politics, and 
more directly identified with the economic 
and social interests of the British, French, 
Italian, and Japanese people, should be 
prominent in the conference. With such 
delegates, it might be easier to accomplish 
the things that business men and_ labor 
leaders understand better than do the states- 
men and diplomats who have played through 
several decades at the dangerous but allur- 
ing game of international politics. Lord 
Northcliffe, as head of the London Times, 
passed through the United States in July 
on his way to the Antipodes, and his state- 
ments bearing upon this question of repre- 
sentation in the conference were exceedingly 


frank. The London Times had boldly de- 

clared that the Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 

and the Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, 

were not the proper men to represent Great 

Britain and the Dominions in a disarmament 

conference, and Curzon in particular was 

stigmatized as entertaining conceptions of © 
British policy that were altogether un- 

friendly to the United States. 


adi These characterizations in the 
Cordial Times were naturally not agree- 
able to the British Government, 

and the controversy grew to international 
dimensions. But there will be a most hearty 
reception accorded by the American public 
to any group of men that may come from 
any one of the five invited countries. It is 
the general feeling in the United States that 
the British Dominions, particularly Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New- Zealand, 
should be significant factors in this ‘confer- 
ence, although they have not been separately 
invited. It would be highly agreeable to 
the people of the United States if Lord 
Bryce, who is now in this country and who 
has been making a series of notable addresses 
at a summer conference organized at Wil- 
liams College; Massachusetts, should be one 

















PREMIER BRIAND OF FRANCE AND LORD CURZON, 
THE BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER 


_ (In recent meetings of the Supreme Council, Lord 
Curzon has been almost as prominent as Prime Minister 


Lloyd George, and it is reported that he will be one 


of the British delegates to the Washington Conference 
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of the British representatives. There is no 
man living who is better qualified to sit in 
such a conference than Lord Bryce, and per- 
haps no one else in the entire world who is 
equally familiar with so many of the prob- 
lems that must affect the negotiations. No 
partisan attitude in the United States will 
be shown. Democrats and Republicans alike 
will hope and work for successful results. 


Success of Undoubtedly the Washington 
rep ™ AT 
the British Conference of next November 
will assemble more hopefully if 
difficulties of one kind and another are over- 
come in advance. ‘Thus the Imperial Con- 
ference at Londor. will be seen to have had 
a most vital bearing upon the forthcoming 
conclave at Washington. As a result of the 
London Conference, it was declared that 
henceforth the self-governing Dominions 
were to be consulted upon all questions of 
larger foreign policy. It was also agreed that 
the Dominions were free to act upon their 
own initiative in matters relating to their 
own affairs as distinguished from affairs of 
the Empire. For example, Canada and the 
United States may deal with one another 
directly rather than through the Foreign Of- 
fice at London. It was further agreed in 
the Imperial Conference that codperation 
with the United States was to be an essential 
point in British world policy, as the best 
single means by which to insure peace and 
justice. The work of this Imperial Confer- 
ence goes very far toward: paving the way 
for real achievements in the larger fields of 
discussion at Washington. While continued 
cooperation with Japan was favored, the 
sentiment of the Conference was strongly 
against a renewal of the Japanese Alliance 
on any terms that might seem to strengthen 
Japan in a hostile attitude toward the United 
States. The conference closed its work on 
August 5, with all participants declaring 
that it had been unexpectedly important and 
successful. Much of its work was done be- 
hind closed doors in a strictly secret fashion. 
The conference agreed that the further dis- 
cussion of British interests in the Pacific 
questions, naval armaments and the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance should be postponed until 
after the Washington Conference. 


eo It is further obvious that a 

inthelrish clearing up of the Irish situation 
Negotiations : 

would have a most favorable in- 

fluence upon the work of the Washington 

Conference. There is nothing that does so 

















PREMIER MASSEY, OF NEW ZEALAND, SHAKING 
HANDS WITH MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


(Mr. Massey, who has been Prime Minister of New 
Zealand for ten years, is receiving congratulations from 
the British statesman on this decennial anniversary. 
Massey was one of the leading figures in the recent 
conference of Dominion Premiers with the Government 
at London) 


much to disturb the general harmony of the 
English-speaking world as the Irish question. 
A sincere devotion to the best. interests of 
Ireland requires a laying aside of prejudice, 
with an open-minded attempt at understand- 
ing. Fortunately the negotiations which were 
opened after the King’s visit to Belfast have 
not been broken off, and the truce has con- 
tinued to give Ireland the happy experience 
of freedom from the devastations and hor- 
rors of civil war. Early in August it was 
announced that the Dail Eireann, which is 
the elected parliament of the so-called Irish 
Republic, would meet on Tuesday, August 
16, to consider the proposals contained in the 
final offer of the British Government. It 
was also stated that the numerous members 
of the Dail Eireann who were held in jail 
were to be unconditionally released by order 
of Premier Lloyd George. Dublin Castle 
made an exception of one man, Mr. John J. 
McKeown, who had been convicted of mur- 
der; but this exception was overruled at 
London, and McKeown was released with 
the rest. It was not quite clear whether the 
releases were final, or only temporary. 
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General Smuts, who on Au- 
gust 6 left London on his return 
journey to South Africa, and 
who had been more active than anyone else 
as a go-between, sent a final letter urging 
Mr. DeValera and his friends to accept the 
terms offered by the Prime Minister. A re- 
sponse to the British Government’s proposals 
reached London v.1 August 11 and was im- 
mediately forwarded to Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was then at Paris discussing the Silesian 
question with the French Premier. The 
contents. of Mr. DeValera’s letter were 
withheld for a day or two, but were soon 
made public, together with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals on behalf of Great 
Britain. At first the DeValera answer 
seemed to end discussion by its insistence 
upon the theory of Irish independence; but 
it soon appeared that the negotiations were 
by no means hopelessly blocked in advance 
of the Dublin Parliament. Arguments are 
not very conclusive where states of feel- 
ing rather than objective realities are at the 
bottom of differences. The thing necessary 
just now is enougli compromise all along the 
line to secure a working agreement, with 
elastic provisions for change of plan in future 
if opposing sentiments should be less stub- 
born. Reports coming from British sources 
now depict the leaders of southern Ireland 
as men of high intelligence and character, as 
well as of strong purpose and conviction. In 
like manner the leaders of Ulster are set 
forth as sincere, upright, and efficient. It 
would be for mutual advantage if the inter- 
ests concerned should unite upon all points 
where they can now agree, and should leave 
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FRIENDS FOR A TIME, ANYWAY 
From the Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 


their remaining differences to be diminished 
by future, experience. ‘Two chief points of 
difference were evident, one relating to Ire- 
land’s connection with Great Britain and the 
other relating to Ulster. As to the first of 
these, Mr. Lloyd George’s offer seemed fair 
and final. As to the second, General 
Smuts’s argument suggesting the ultimate 
absorption of Ulster at some future day 
seems the conclusive word of statesmanship. 


Sitesia Mr. Lloyd George, who would 
Still a appear to be the busiest public 
Menace : ° . 
man of our times, was in Paris 
engaged in a deadlocked argument with Pre- 
mier Briand over the Silesian question when 
the letter from Mr. DeValera was made the 
occasion of his hurried return to London on 
August 12, The Dail Eireann was to assem- 
ble on Tuesday, the 16th, and apparently the 
Irish leader -had desired to have certain points 
in the British proposals either modified or 
elucidated before the plan as a whole should 
be. taken up by the Irish Republican Parlia- 
ment. It had been reported at first that Lloyd 
George and Briand were in agreement upon 
the partition of Silesia between Germany and 
Poland ; but it soon appeared that they were 
about as far apart as ever. France was defi- 
nitely committed to Poland’s claims, and the 
British Government on its part seemed no 
less strongly partisan on behalf of Germany. 
The British position was urged on two 
grounds, the first being that most of the re- 
gion in dispute belonged unquestionably to 
Germany from every point of view, and the 
second being that, if justice was denied to 
Germany in this matter at the present time, 
a future war would be inevitable. Lloyd 
George boldly declared that the German 
claim to Silesia was decidedly stronger than 
the French claim to Alsace-Lorraine. Mr. 
Simonds, in his contribution to the present 
number of the Review (see page 259), goes 
thoroughly into the latest phases of the Sile- 
sian question as bearing ominously upon the 
future harmony of Europe. 


The Paris session of the Supreme 
Council was attended by the 
American Ambassador at Lon- 
don, who was present as an “observer,” but 
not as an active member. The French Pre- 
mier proposed that the partition of Silesia 
should be arbitrated by the United States. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, suddenly re- 
membered, so we are told, that both England 
and France belonged to the League of Na- 
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NIKOLAI LENINE, HERE SHOWN HARANGUING A MASS MEETING IN MOSCOW, SEEMS TO BE MAINTAINING HIS 
AUTOCRATIC HOLD UPON RUSSIA WITH UNDIMINISHED PERSONAL POWER, ALTHOUGH HE IS GREATLY MODIFY- 
ING COMMUNISTIC PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF HIS SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


tions and that the Council of the League 
might be asked to recommend a solution. 
Meanwhile, Germany and Poland were ex- 
horted to abstain from further outbreaks, and 
the Allies agreed to send more troops to the 
scene of controversy. The French papers im- 
mediately declared that a reference of the 
Silesian question to the League of Nations 
was a farce, because the Council of the 
League could settle the question only by 
unanimous agreement and was less competent 
to deal with it than the Supreme Council. It 
is to be regretted that this issue remains so 
acute, not only because it is intrinsically a 
matter of major consequence, but also be- 
cause it is threatening to weaken seriously the 
codperation between Britain and France upon 
which European peace is more dependent 
than upon anything else. Germany, it is ad- 
mitted, cannot meet her indemnity payments 
unless she is industrially prosperous; but it 
is further claimed that she cannot be pros- 
perous unless her industries have access to 
Silesian coal and iron, and unless she keeps 
possession of the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments that she had created in times past 
within the territory under dispute. The real 
solution is economic rather than political, and 
requires coéperation. But it depends for 
success upon Germany’s change of heart. 


Russia's Lt iS evident to all thinkers and 
Famine and students that the troubles of Eu- 
rope are due to the breakdown of 

Russia more than to any other cause. The 
plight of Russians under Bolshevism had 
gone from bad to worse until an adverse crop 
season, coincident with the general demorali- 
zation of the country, has now revealed a 
situation so desperate that instead of attempt- 
ting to conceal it the Soviet authorities have 
probably exaggerated it in the dire necessity 
of making appeal to the world for help. We 
are publishing an article in this number. of 
the Review dealing particularly with the 
famine in Russia. A plea made to the 
United States was met by the American Re- 
lief Administration, of which Secretary 
Hoover continues to be the chief officer. This 
association, having funds and food supplies at 
its disposal, was prepared to undertake relief 
on a large scale. It was demanded, however, 
that the Bolshevist authorities should first re- 
lease Americans detained in Russian prisons, 
and also that they should make the same kind 
of agreements as to methods of distributing 
relief supplies that have been required by the 
Relief Administration from Austria and 
other European countries where assistance 
has been rendered. The assumption that the 
distress of Russia would lead to the downfall 










































of the Lenine-Trotzky régime does not seem 
to be well founded, whether in facts or in 
logic. It is more probable, on the contrary, 
that the situation will be used by Lenine 
and his associates to strengthen their auto- 
cratic hold. The protracted drought, with 
consequent crop failures, throughout exten- 
sive Russian provinces found Russia in much 
the same condition that China was in last 
year under similar circumstances. China’s 
energy to meet the emergency had been frit- 
tered away by civil war, and she was lacking 
not only in transportation facilities, but also 
in the general spirit of philanthropy which 
would have enabled her, out of the abundance 
of other provinces, to relieve the distressed 
districts. Russia, through war succeeded by 
misgovernment, has also been rendered in- 
capable of meeting such emergencies as_ that 
now presented to the world. 


It should not have been so very 
dificult to know what were the 
conditions in the Russian prov- 
inces most affected by crop failure. Such 
emergencies do not arise suddenly, like those 
produced by a San Francisco fire or an Italian 
earthquake. Yet Americans everywhere were 
told in immense headlines at a given moment, 
as if the thing had happened overnight, that 
many millions of Russians were starving, that 
refugees, also numbered by millions, were 
moving desperately, some upon Moscow, and 
some toward Siberia, that parents in count- 
less numbers were destroying their children, 
and that nothing upon the whole since the 
dawn of human history had equaled Rus- 
sia’s immediate tragedy. Obviously, this sud- 
den flare-up—this exaggerated advertising of 
unfortunate conditions which must have been 
known for a considerable time—was not ac- 
cidental. The American newspapers were 
not conscious offenders in thus misleading the 
American public; but they had been imposed 
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upon from some. foreign source, presumably 
the Soviet publicity agents. The American 
Relief Administration is fully justified in its 
insistence upon supervising and controlling 
the disposition of American supplies. The 
Soviet rulers are said to have been using the 
emergency, with its natural appeal to Ameri- 
can sympathy, as a means by which to obtain 
indirectly that practical recognition of the 
Bolshevist Government that they had failed 
to obtain by various other methods. Doubt- 
less there are humanitarian grounds for doing 
relief work in Russia; but there are no 
grounds whatever which justify playing into 
the hands of the very men who have brought 
upon Russia most of its present misfortunes. 
The distress of China, on the other hand, 
due to similar conditions of crop failure, pre- 
sented a much more convincing and unde- 
niable call upon American sources of relief. 


While there is no danger that 
assistance rendered to _ people 
across wide oceans will diminish 
the ability of Americans to take care of dis- 
tress in their own midst, it is well to remem- 
ber that American communities, no matter 
how much they may be suffering, are not in 
the habit of advertising their poverty. They 
endure, somehow, and complain even too lit- 
tle. A month or two ago we stated frankly, 
in these pages of editorial comment, that 
there were districts in the United States in 
which crop failures, together with the decline 
of prices, had brought about as much real dis- 
tress as could be found in any portion of 
Europe that had suffered from the conse- 
quences of the Great War, It is, indeed, 
not asserted that we now have regions in the 
United States in which the suffering is any- 
thing like as general or severe as that existing 
in parts of Russia. But late in July there 
appeared in so conservative a newspaper as 
the New York Times an extensive article the 


bold headlines of which, reduced to 
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ordinary type, were as follows: 


Plague threatens 100,000 victims in the 
cotton belt—Tenant farmers, half-starved 
by crop failure, face scourge of Pellagra. 
—Washington is alarmed.—Public Health 
Service fears 10,000 deaths this year and 
more next year.—Urges immediate relief. 
—Appeal will be made to Congress at 
once to supply means for effective action. 


These headlines were based upon in- 
formation which had been issued from 








PULLING BACK THE CURTAINS IN RUSSIA 
From the News (Chicago, IIl.) 





the office ~f the Surgeon-General, and 
which fc the substance of the 
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article in question. The Public Health 
Service statement, which was elaborate and 
detailed, opened with the following dec- 
larations: 

While the American people have been spend- 
ing money lavishly to save the Chinese and the 
Europeans from starvation, a veritable famine 
has been developing in the rural districts of the 
South, and particularly in those of the cotton belt, 
which stretches from eastern Texas to the Caro- 
linas. The tenant farmers, most of whom devote 
all their land to cotton and allot not even a 
foot to kitchen gardening, or for the use of a cow 
or even of some hens, have been forced by the 
failure of the cotton market to adopt a starvation 
diet that is rapidly decimating them. 

The latest reports to the United States Public 
Health Service show that pellagra, which results 
the world around from famine conditions, will 
this year claim about 100,000 victims, of whom 
at least 10 per cent. will die; and that, unless 
radical relief measures are taken, it will take a 
still heavier toll from the already enfeebled 
population in 1922. 


pwnew? The statistical assertions of the 
and health authorities at Washing- 
Famin¢ ton, as summarized, to the effect 
that the dread ‘disease called pellagra would 
claim -100,000 victims in the United States 
this year, of whom 10 per cent. would die, 
while’ perhaps most of the remainder would 
be left in permanently impaired condition, 
were challenged throughout the South. But, 
obviously, cases of pellagra are rare in com- 
parison with the prevalence of conditions that 
invite so dread a form of disease. One hun- 
dred thousand cases of pellagra this year 
would point to the larger fact that millions 
of people are lacking proper quantity and 
variety of nourishment. President Harding 
took the matter up at once and declared in a 
letter to the Surgeon-General that it was un- 
thinkable that any measure to relieve suffer- 
ers among the cotton planters and _ textile 
workers of the South should be delayed for a 
single day. The President also asked the 
American Red Cross to codperate with the 
Public Health Service, after he had read the 
statement from which we have quoted. In 
such ‘cotton centers as Memphis, Augusta, 
Austin, Mobile, and others in the South, the 
alarmist statements at Washington were 
criticized and resented; and the Times gave 
ample space to the denials. But there was 
truth enough to justify the calling of the con- 
ference of Southern health officers with the 
United States Public Health authorities, 
which met at Washington early in August. 
The conference found that pellagra was in- 


creasing, and that the situation called for 
relief, 


Two situations, of course, are in- 
volved in the discussion, one 
being the extent of the spread of 
pellagra, and the other being the nature and 
extent of the general distress in country dis- 
tricts due in part to the collapse of cotton 
prices, in part to crop failures, and in no 
small part to the persistent failure of tenant 
farmers in great regions of the South to cul- 
tivate gardens, keep cows, hogs, and chickens, 
and in short to be self-sustaining as respects 
food, irrespective of the success or failure of 
their cotton enterprise. Generally speaking, 
the Southern States can and will meet their 
own problems. Their spokesmen are well 
aware that farming methods must be revolu- 
tionized, and that country life must be re- 
constructed upon plans which nobody in 
the world can state more intelligently and 
convincingly than these Southern leaders 
themselves. The main lines of reform will re- 
quire several decades for their accomplish- 
ment. Educational agencies will play a great 
part. Meanwhile the South believes that it 
could carry out this great work far more 
rapidly and successfully if credit facilities 
under national control were more largely di- 
rected toward support of rural industry. This 
general view lies back of the current criti- 
cism of the policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Such views are strongly expressed by 
Southern leaders like Governor Westmore- 
land Davis, of Virginia, and the former 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. John 
Skelton Williams. In one way or another, 
the agricultural interests must secure needed 
capital. 
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A TYPICAL CABIN HOME OF THE SOUTHERN TENANT 
FARMER 


(There are many thousands of these dilapidated cabins 
containing large white families in the upland districts of 
the South, and there are many thousands of equally 
unfit dwellings on lowland cotton plantations occupied 
in the main by negro families. Food insufficient in 
quantity and in variety in these homes invites disease. 
fookworm and other maladies are very prevalent, while 
pellagra is far less common, though more dreaded) 


































































All things considered, there is 
no portion of the world in which 
we Americans can so advan- 
tageously invest money intended to promote 
educational and social progress as in our own 
Southern States. America may indeed help 
other nations as it is now proposing to help 
Russia. But the principal service that 
America can render to the rest of the world 
is to sustain its own character by continuing 
the process of “leveling up” the entire people, 
in fitness for the duties of citizenship, and in 
social and economic capacity. Underlying 
many of the questions of political or legis- 
lative policy now being discussed is this 
fundamental demand for a continuance of 
American progress upon right lines. The 
perplexity of Great Britain at the present 
moment is due to what many thoughtful stu- 
dents must regard as an abnormal kind of 
development. Mr. Simonds, in his remark- 
ably valuable discussion of European prob- 
lems in the present number of this periodical, 
points the contrast between French and Brit- 
ish development. France, as he shows, pro- 
duces its owrf food and has created industries 
which to a great extent are not forced into 
the world’s markets in competition with the 
products of other countries. England, on the 
contrary, has built up immense populations 
that rely upon foreign-grown food, and that 
must sell ordinary articles of manufacture 
in foreign markets in order to live. 


Problems of 
National 
Growth 


America began to insist upon 
spinning and weaving a large 
part of her own cotton, and upon 
using her own deposits of iron and coal. 
Germany took the same course. Japan, in 
due time, began to increase enormously her 
industrial output, to gain control of her home 
market and also to compete with the market 
for British goods in China and India. Even 
Canada protected her own growing indus- 
tries against the English manufacturers. 
Germany had followed the policy of Eng- 
land in a rapid expansion of the home popu- 
lation and an equally rapid growth of foreign 
trade. At earlier periods, Britain had ex- 
ported surplus population and had thus laid 
the foundations of the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, and so on. Germany also 
had sent out great streams of industrious 
emigrants, mostly to the United States, but 
largely to South America and elsewhere. 
The normal course of progress for the 
United States, in view of the disastrous ex- 
periences of Germany and the manifold dif_i- 
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culties of Great Britain, is to proceed on the 
plan of a self-sustaining country. Foreign 
trade is desirable for the United States, as 
also it is desirable for France; but foreign 
trade should be incidental rather than vital. 
Underlying our tariff policy is the belief 
that the United States should continue to 
prefer the home market. ‘The arguments 
for this policy would be overwhelming but 
for the exceptional conditions of the past 
seven years, in consequence of which we 
have become a creditor nation on a vast scale 
and must open our markets to foreign goods 
or else greatly weaken the hope of ever col- 
lecting a tithe of what Europe owes us. 


iain: Oe for the future of Great 
Export Britain and Germany, although 
it will be hard for either of them 
to accept the logic of contemporary facts, 
they must adopt the policy of exporting sur- 
plus people in preference to that of constantly 
increasing their industrial population while 
striving to gain foreign markets in order to 
stave off famine and Bolshevism. If Great 
Britain and Ireland should now codéperate 
wisely, they could easily double their food 
production and also improve by a hundred 
per cent. the social status and’ consuming 
capacity of their own people... This would 
lessen very much their relative dependence 
upon foreign markets for their industrial 
output. Meanwhile it would be a source of 
strength rather than weakness if Great 
Britain should join Canada and Australia 
in plans for systematic migration. The day 
for haphazard, helter-skelter movement and 
settlement of populations should be declared 
at an end. Canada understands this ques- 
tion better than we do in the United States. 
Great Britain has more to gain from send- 
ing a million people to strengthen the hands 
of Australia than from adding another mil- 
lion people to the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire or Yorkshire. 


eitniadias As for Germany, she should be- 
the {ndustrial come a well-balanced country 

like France, and regain the es- 
teem of the world by her devotion to intel- 
lectual progress, to scientific research, and 
to all that makes for human welfare. Her 
true interests lie in being able to convince 
her neighbors that she has definitely and for 
all time renounced militarism in favor of 
neighborly friendship and codperation. All 
countries are going to learn to vary their in- 
dustries, and to rely relatively more upon 
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themselves and less upon 
the products of distant 
countries. The highly indus- 
trialized peoples must pre- 
pare for the coming change. 
Germany should _ have 
learned this lesson through 
terrible adversity. Great 
Britain, with all her diffi- 
culties, is at the very climax 
of her dazzling success as a 
world power. Nothing in 
her history has given her a 
deeper satisfaction than the 
voluntary coéperation of the 
self-governing Dominions 
during the recent war. She 
had gained the support of 
South Africa through a pol- - 
icy of almost quixotic liber- 











ality. She can now secure 
the eternal intimacy of Ire- 
land by adopting the para- 
dox of giving the Irish vir- 
tually a free rein. A 
sufficiently liberal policy all 
around would win Ulster 
for Ireland and would win Ireland for Great 
Britain. It is a mistake to suppose that 
British opinion is to be dominated henceforth 
by the vanishing type of empire-grabber of 
the last century. ‘The empire of the recent 
London Conference exhibited a new kind of 
association which rests upon liberty rather 
than upon coercion. Inconsistencies will 
linger on, but liberty will dominate. 

“Packing’* While the agricultural interests 
Under Govern- have contended for better credit 
ment Control ¢. cilities to develop farming in a 

acili p g 


modern way as the country’s foremost kind of 
business, they have also maintained their old- 
time attitude of antagonism to the monopo- 
listic control of the agencies which distribute 
and handle farm staples. Thus railroad man- 
agement is always under criticism, as are the 
organizations or ‘agencies that control the 


marketing of wheat or of cotton. Perhaps no 
other interest has been so generally assailed 
trom the standpoint of the Western farmers 
in recent years as the group of great packing 
corporations, which have been regarded as in 
virtual control of the entire business of buy- 
ing cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, eggs and 
other farm products, and of manufacturing 
an ever-increasing range of food products. 
The methods of the so-called “Big Five,” 
these being the principal packing firms or 
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(Mr. Kenyon is one of the leaders of the so-called “agricultural bloc” at 
Washington, which, regardless of political parties, is trying to secure 
lation favorable to the interests of the farmers and American rural life. 
Mr. Kenyon has taken a leading part in the legislation which regulates the 
packing industry in the interest of farm producers of cattle and hogs and 
also of meat consumers) 


legis- 


companies, have been under investigation and 
discussion at Washington for many years past. 
An inspection bill, of which Senator Bev- 
eridge was the author, led to the correction 
of serious abuses in the actual work of pre- 
paring meat products for the consumers. No- 
body now questions the sanitary methods of 
the packing establishments. But the later 
grievances have had to do with an alleged 
monopolistic control, which seemed to be ad- 
verse on the one hand to the farmers and 
ranchmen and on the other to the consumers. 


For many months past, bills to 
regulate the packing business had 
been pending in both Houses at 
Washington; and such bills had some weeks 
ago secured passage by decisive majorities. 
But in many respects the Senate bill, under 
the leadership of Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
was more sweeping than the House bill. For 
a month the rival bills struggled for su- 
premacy in conference committee, and finally 
a report was made by agreement which in 
most respects accepted the House provisions. 
The conference report was duly adopted, and 
the bill went to the President for his signa- 
ture on August 9. The Senate’s proposal for 
uniform accounting by the packers was re- 
jected. Great powers of. regulation are 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
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HON. HENRY H. CURRAN 


(Choice of Republicans and anti-Tammany elements 
for Mayor of New York City) 


Federal Trade Commission is left without 
much jurisdiction except as called upon by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make particu- 
lar investigations. The public is naturally 
more interested in the practical results of a 
measure like this than in statutory details. 
We must be content to wait in order to see 
whether well-founded complaints make their 
appearance, and whether in point of fact the 
new law is capable of meeting the demands 
arising from such public grievances. 


The party leaders, especially the 
chastened heads of the Demo- 
cratic brotherhood, are prepar- 
ing for a tremendous campaign next year, 
when an entire new House of Representa- 
tives is to be elected and one-third of the 
Senate seats will be open to attack. A good 
many important State elections will also be 
held in 1922. But this year, although Vir- 
ginia is to hold a State election, there are not 
many electoral campaigns pending, and the 
most important by far of those on foot is 
the municipal election to be held in New 
York City on November 8. Mayor John 
Purroy Mitchel, the brilliant young anti- 
Tammany Democrat elected by the Repub- 
licans and the associated fusion elements eight 
years ago, had given New York City so ex- 
cellent an administration as to place the 
American metropolis in the foremost rank of 
the well-governed centers of the world. Mr. 
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HON. CHARLES C. LOCKWOOD 
(Republican and Coalition candidate for Comptroller 


of New York City) 

Mitchel had earned the ‘right to be excused 
from running for reélection four years ago. 
His renomination, by reason of powerful 
enemies he had made, resulted in a losing 
fight; and Tammany came into power with 
John F. Hylan as mayor. Reform adminis- 
trations had set standards in New York City 
which could not easily be overthrown. Tam- 
many misgovernment is by no means as scan- 
dalous in certain ways as in former periods. 
But the interests of the people of New York 
require a far more efficient and intelligent 
kind of government than the Tammany peo- 
ple under present leadership can possibly 
carry on, in view of complicated motives. 


Maile The investigation of housing 
soca oa conditions, as carried on during 
the past year by the Lockwood 
Committee of the Legislature, with Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer as chief counsel, revealed 
a series of abuses not only connected with the 
building trades but in many other directions, 
for which Tammany rule of the city was not 
wholly blameless. Mr. Lockwood is a State 
Senator from the Brooklyn Borough of New 
York, and to his good record as a Republican 
in the legislature and elsewhere there has 
been added an enviable reputation acquired 
by his successful chairmanship of the inquiry 
into housing and building conditions. He had 
become the most prominent candidate of the 
reform element for the anti- tammany may- 
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cralty nomination. Next in prominence was 
Mr. Henry H. Curran, also a Republican, 
and President of the Borough of Manhattan. 
Mr. Curran is young, highly trained, expert 
in New York City affairs, and very popular 
both on personal grounds and by virtue of his 
standing upon certain questions. Senator 
Lockwood gallantly stood aside in favor of 
Mr. Curran, and the Republicans and their 
allies unanimously chose Curran for the 
mayoralty and Lockwood for Comptroller. 


Financial problems are vital to 
New York just now because the 
Hylan régime appears to have 
been extravagant and inefficient as regards 
matters of expenditure and revenue.. The 
Comptroller is a finance officer of great au- 
thority. ‘The metropolis as a whole elects 
three officials on a general ticket, these being 
Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the 
Board of Aldermen. For the third position, 
the Republican-Coalition Committee agreed 
last month upon. Mr. Vincent Gilroy, a 
young Democratic lawyer of high standing 
whose uncle. was at one time a Democratic 
Mayor of the city, who had himself served 
in the legislature, and who supported the 
Hylan. ticket four years ago, but. is now. op- 
posed to further Tammany rule, and is 
particularly against the bosship of Mur- 
vhy,. which still. exists. The primaries will 
be held September 13 and two or three 
men will run on their own hook as candidates 
for the Republican nomination; but, of 
course, Mr. Curran will be overwhelmingly 
accepted by Republican voters, In the regu- 
lar Democratic primaries controlled by Tam- 
many there will be no opposition to the re- 
naming of Mayor Hylan. Mr. Murphy is 
credited with arranging the ticket as a whole. 


Shaping 
the 


Tickets 


A few weeks ago it was freely 
declared that nothing could pre- 
vent the election of Hylan for 
another four-year term. Hylan’s principal 
claim to popularity has been due to his fight 
for a continuance of a five-cent fare on the 
rapid transit lines, irrespective of the impend- 
ing bankruptcy of transportation companies, 
which declared that they could not pay ex- 
penses and fixed charges without an increase 
of fares. Governor Miller was regarded as 
having in a general way committed the Re- 
publican government of the State to a sup- 
port of the demands of the transit companies, 
or at least to a careful consideration of the 
tacts. It happens, however, that Mr, Curran 


he 
Transit 
/ssue 


has stood all along for a retention of the 
five-cent fare; and the steady tendency 
toward reduced costs is now diminishing the 
financial troubles of the transit lines. Inves- 
tigation of the municipal government of New 
York by a legislative committee of which 
Senator Meyer is chairman, kept Mayor 
Hylan on the witness stand for several days 
last month and succeeded in holding him up 
to the town as not strikingly well informed 
about the city’s financial methods and condi- 
tions. Apparently the Republican-Coalition- 
ists will have a fair chance to defeat the 
Hylan ticket in November. Most of the 
newspapers are supporting Curran, © Lock- 
wood, and Gilroy with genuine enthusiasm. 


The management of. the general 
affairs of the metropolis is in’ the 
hands of a so-called Board of 
Estimate, which consists of the Mayor, the 
Comptroller, the President of the Board of 
Aldermen, and the elected Presidents of the 
five boroughs into which the greater city is 
divided. It has sometimes happened in the 
past, however, that the best-known official in 
New York City is the prosecuting officer (the 
District Attorney) of New York County, 
which is identical with the Borough of Man- 
hattan. The present District Attorney is a 
Democrat, Hon. Edward Swann. The Dem- 
ocrats are expected to name one of Swann’s 
assistants as his successor. ‘The Republican- 
Coalitionists have chosen as their candidate a 
young attorney of fine training and high 
standing, Mr. John Kirkland Clark, who 
was one of the assistants in the office of ex- 
Governor Whitman when he was District 
Attorney. In the chief city of the country 
there are always conditions which render it 
highly important that the prosecuting organ- 
ization should be headed by a man of ability 
and public spirit, with a particular kind of 
talent and training. Mr. Clark seems to meet 
the specifications to the full extent. Mean- 
while, it is permissible to say that New York 
City, even under the present Tammany rule, 
has become a much more law-abiding and 
orderly place than it was twenty or thirty 
years ago. Forces of disorder are not so 
highly commercialized, and the stranger who 
expects to find abundant evidence of boot- 
legging and other forms of disorder and im- 
propriety will be astonished to discover how 
well-conducted are the great mixed popula- 
tions of New York City. There are always 
criminals and lawbreakers, however, in any 
great community; and there is constant need 
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HON. FRANK B. WILLIS, SENATOR FROM OHIO 


(Mr. Willis, who took the seat in the Senate vacated 
by President Harding, has attached his name to the 
measure which fixes the status of beer under the 
prohibition amendment) 


of vigilance on the part of an honestly man- 
aged police force and a courageous and capa- 
ble District Attorney. 


sactiiiadl The aftermath of constitutional 
Bootlegging and prohibition in the United States 

Smuggling +; not more abundant and varied 
than was to have been expected, all things 
taken into account. Thus drastic and uni- 
versal prohibition was ordained at a time 
when there were in existence enormous stocks 
of alcoholic liquor that had been manufac- 
tured legally and that had cost a great deal of 
money. We had also, up to the moment 
when war-time prohibition was enforced, a 
current consumption of alcoholic drinks that 
represented an immense national demand. 
War-time orders, and peace-time laws, do not 
immediately turn habitual drinkers into 
happy abstainers. The existence of unsold 
stocks that had been lawfully manufactured, 
and that could not now find a lawful mar- 
ket, was quite certain to result in evasive 
methods of sale and distribution. The 
smuggling of expensive liquors has been 
practiced for centuries against excise laws 
in one country or another ; and it was certain 
enough that, with our extensive coast lines 
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and unguarded land boundaries, the profit- 
able business of “running” whiskey, rum, gin, 
brandy and other strong drinks into the 
United States would keep the revenue officers 
very busy and frequently bafed. Further- 
more, if moonshining in the lonely mountain 
places could never be quite broken up under 
former conditions, it was obvious enough 
that with vastly increased gains in sight the 
moonshiners would become more busy than 
ever. All these things are true; and yet the 
people of the United States are already the 
gainers in many ways from the virtual dis- 
appearance of «he old-time saloons. Boot- 
legging doubtless dispenses much booze, but 
the total is small when compared with the 
quantities that were sold in the ante-dry 
period. 


The fight against moonshining 
and bootlegging, and the recent 
discussion at Washington regard- 
ing the manufacture and sale of beer, are two 
things quite different. Before going out of 
office last March, Attorney-General Palmer 
had made a ruling with regard to the sale of 
beer on a physician’s prescription that might, 
if permitted to stand, greatly enhance the 
amount of beer that could be thus obtained 
as compared with the previous understanding 
of the Volstead Act by its supporters, “To 
meet this situation, the so-called Willis- 
Campbell anti-beer bill was passed in the 
House late in June by a vote of 250 to 93. 
After much controversy, the bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 39 to 20 on August 8. 
The point of the bill is entirely clear and 
simple. It holds that beer is not a medicine 
at all, and that there is no occasion for pre- 
scribing it. According to the theory of this 
new law, the attempt to provide for beer 
drinking through a physician’s orders is 
nothing but an evasion of the prohibition 
law. Undoubtedly there is a very strong 
sentiment at Washington in favor of regard- 
ing beer as a non-intoxicating beverage, when 
containing less than three per cent. of alcohol, 
and of permitting it to be made and sold in 
unlimited quantities with the object of cap- 
turing Government revenue from the brew- 
ers to the extent of about one billion dollars 
a year. This suggestion does not appeal to 
the dry leaders as one that they can at this 
time safely entertain. The country is under- 
taking a genuine experiment in doing without 
alcoholic beverages. The return to beer and 
light wines, it would seem, will only be made 
by constitutional amendment. 


Beer Is 
Specifically 
Forbidden 
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We are publishing in this num- 
Education and 
Government in ber of the REVIEW a most illu- 

Porto Rico yinating article on the progress 
of education in Porto Rico under American 
direction, which began a little more than 
twenty years ago. Dr. Miller of Wiscon- 
sin, who has had a long experience in 
Porto Rico, and who has for some years past 
been the efficient head of the island’s edu- 
cational system, is the author of the article. 
Whether Dr. Miller should retire in the 
near future at the end of his term or should 
continue at his post, he wilk have earned 
high praise for the excellent work he has 
accomplished, and will have yet before him a 
distinguished career as an educational admin- 
istrator. The new Governor of Porto Rico 
Mr. E. Mont Riley, entered upon his work 
in the island several weeks ago, and deliv- 
ered his inaugural address at San Juan on 
July 30. The address was vigorous in as- 
sertion of the feeling in the United States 
for permanence in the present relations of 
political union, and encouraged the Porto 
Ricans to hope for ultimate admission as a 
State. The people of Porto Rico already 
were. fully aware of the views entertained 
at Washington, both in Congress and: in the 
White House. We do not discover opin- 
ions about. Porto, Rico’s future in Mr: Riley’s 
address. that ‘differ in. any material respect 
from the views entertained and expressed by 
his: predecessor, Governor Yager. ~The busi- 
ness that. pertains to the office of Governor, 
however, is of course that of administration, 
and not that of policy-making. Governor 
Riley’s determination to serve the interests 
of the people of Porto Rico in every helpful 
way is evident, and he asks the Islanders 
not to judge him in advance, but to wait 
and give him an opportunity to show how 
good a Governor he can make. Party spirit 
runs high in Porto Rico, and Mr. Riley may 
find it difficult to develop his program as 
against the political currents that move so 
strongly. But the leading men of Porto Rico 
are able and patriotic, and the key to their 
motives and methods will never be held by 
anyone who does not appreciate their thor- 
oughly commendable devotion to their insu- 
lar traditions, and their intense love of 
country, 


The approaching conference at 
Nashington on problems of the 
Pacific gives added interest to 
the news that General Leonard Wood is to 


Problems of 
Philippines 
and Hawaii 


remain in the Philippines as Governor- 
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VISCOUNT UCHIDA, JAPAN'S FOREIGN MINISTER 

_ (Japanese statesmen regard the present year as crucial 
in the settlement of various questions affecting the 
future development of the empire. and the _ present 
Foreign Minister is playing a leading role. He may 
head the Japanese delegation at the Washington ~ Con- 
ference to meet Mr. Lloyd George, Premier Briand and 
Secretary Hughes, who will head the delegations of 
their respective governments) 


General. For a good many weeks his inves- 
tigation of conditions in the archipelago has 
been taking him from one district to another, 
and his exceptional qualifications are recog- 
nized by everyone. The Filipinos regard 
the appointment of General Wood as a com- 
pliment to them, in view not only of his 
past experience in their islands, but of his 
eminence as one of the foremost Americans 
of his generation. Our article on education 
in Porto Rico is to be followed by one on 
the educational system of the Philippines, 
and another upon problems of education and 
race in Hawaii. Both of these articles will 
be written with the same kind of knowl- 
edge and understanding that permeates the 
notable contribution that Dr. Paul Miller 
makes to the present issue. The Hawaiian 
Islands, by the way, have this season been 
the scene of an important conference on edu- 
cation in the countries bordering on the 
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Pacific. In those islands, the young Japanese 
are American citizens; and Honolulu should 
in the future more than ever be a meeting 
point for those who would promote _har- 
monious progress and good understanding 
among the peoples of different~ races who 
border on the great ocean or occupy its 
islands. 


president ‘dl years are busy years for the 
Harding’s First heads of modern governments, 

Half-Year but the year 1921 may fairly be 
said to be exceptional in this matter of the 
intense pressure of public affairs in times of 
peace. Clearing away the débris of a colossal 
war, and transforming governments to meet 
changed conditions, would tax the strength 
and the talent of the greatest of human lead- 
ers. President Harding is about to complete 
his first half-year as head of the American 
Government, and it is enough to say that his 
leadership begins to be recognized at home 
and abroad. He is demonstrating his abil- 
ity to secure codperation. His Cabinet com- 
mands respect, and his influence upon the 
order of proceedings in Congress is quite evi- 
dent, but not in the least domineering. ‘With 
sufficient rapidity, it would seem to many 
thoughtful men, he is promoting the cause 
of good understanding in foreign relation- 
ships, and is seeking the paths of permanent 
peace through the adjustment of troublesome 
questions, and through the cementing of 
friendly understandings. He has been work- 
ing at Washington most of the time through 


the hot season, but has had snatches of vaca- 
tion travel. He appeared in New England 
last month, where he spoke at the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration at Plymouth, and visited 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, in the 
White Mountains. Unquestionably, — the 
first half-year of President Harding has not 
only met reasonable expectations, but has 
gained the approval of many citizens who 
had been political or personal opponents, and 
of many newspapers which had been dis- 
paraging in their earlier estimates. He is 
strengthening: himself in building up the 
influence and standing of each member of 
his Cabinet. The prestige that Secretary 
Hughes has gained only serves to increase 
the esteem in which the country holds Mr. 
Harding. 


Real progress toward a definite 
plan for tax revision was an- 
nounced from the White House 
on August 9, after conferences between the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Republican leaders of the House. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House agreed on the ground- 
work of a new revenue bill—with the hope 
and belief that it would be quickly passed by 
the House, leaving Congress free to adjourn 
in the last week of August for a month’s 
recess. ‘The theory was advanced that in- 
stead of further delaying the work of cutting 
down the tax burdens of the country, this in- 
terim would leave the Senate Finance Com- 
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Burden 







































PRESIDENT HARDING IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
(As the guest of Hon. John. W. Weeks, Secretary of War, the President spent several days on the top of Mount 








Prospect, Lancaster, N. 
for his favorite recreation) 


H., where Mr. Weeks has his summer home, and where the President found opportunity 
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mittee in a position to devote 
itself exclusively to a con- 
sideration of the proposals of 
the new bill and that the 
final result desired—a new 
revenue law in effect before 
the end of the year—would 
be hastened rather than re- 
tarded by the recess with its 
escape from distractions of 
miscellaneous business. 


On August 15 
the Republican 
caucus of the 
House, by a close vote, 
changed the Administration 
program importantly as to 
the dates on which the new 











schedules should come into 
effect. The excess-profits tax 
is to go, but its repeal does 
not become effective until 
January 1, 1922. Partly to fill up the rev- 
enue void thus created, the present flat tax 
of 10 per cent. on the net income of corpo- 
rations is to be increased to 12% per cent. 
Instead of the maximum surtax of 65 per 
cent. on individual incomes, a new maximum 
of 32 per cent. is proposed, to begin with the 
year 1922. ‘Transportation taxes, with the 
exception of those on express shipments, are 
to be done away with beginning next year. 
The new measure would also abolish luxury 
taxes on wearing apparel and those on soda- 
water fountain sales, now paid over the coun- 
ter by the consumer. Heads of families are 
favored by deduction from the normal in- 
come tax of $400 for each child or other 
dependent, instead of $200, while the ex- 
emption is raised to $2500 (from $2000). 


Stritteg It is estimated that the revenue 
a loss resulting from the repeal or 
Balance : ° 
reduction of various taxes as pro- 
posed in the new bill will amount to over 
$900,000,000, while increases and substitutes 
will bring in over $300,000,000, leaving a 
net loss in tax revenue for 1922 of about 
$600,000,000. The largest item is the abo- 
lition of the excess-profits tax, $450,000,000 ; 
the radical reduction of surtaxes, owing to 
the comparatively small number of individ- 
uals affected, causes a smaller loss than might 
be expected, $90,000,000; the transportation 
taxes now done away with have been pro- 
ducing about $250,000,000. The largest 


item in offsetting revenue gains is the in- 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND HIS HOST, SENATOR WEEKS, IN THE OBSERVA- 
TION TOWER ON MOUNT PROSPECT, NEAR LANCASTER, N, H. 


crease of 214 per cent. in the tax on corpora- 
tion incomes, which is estimated to produce 


about $132,000,000. 


These proposals as to revision 
downward are only practicable 
on the assumption that the nation 
will spend much less money than it has been 
preparing to spend. ‘The Treasury has 
counted on needing for disbursements in 
1922 some $800,000,000 more than would 
be provided by the bill now in prospect. 
The Administration has courageously and 
vigorously taken in hand the big task of 
reducing these coming expenditures, and 
Mr. Dawes, Director of the Budget, has 
instructions to effect cuts on every side. 
It looks now as if the outgo next year 
would be held down by main force to a 
little over $4,000,000,000. It is estimated 
that the new Revenue bill will raise some- 
what more than $3,350,000,000; that the 
Fordney ‘Tariff bill should yield about 
$370,000,000 ; a determined drive to recover 
back taxes may bring in $335,000,000; sal- 
vage of war materials should produce $200,- 
000,000; and miscellaneous items will 
amount to $131,000,000—making total Gov- 
ernment receipts of $4,450,000,000. 


This Year's 
Financial 
Situation 


The largest cuts achieved in the 
program of expenditures were in 
the executive departments, in- 
cluding lopping off $100,000,000 from the 


Navy Department and the same amount from 
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the Shipping Board. The Railroad Admin- 
istration was cut down $50,000,000 and the 
War Department as much. Altogether, 
$350,000,000 is to be saved in the executive 
departments. ‘This is in addition to the cuts 
amounting to $112,000,000 previously made 
by Director Dawes’s budget. Another class 
of reductions in expenditure—more apparent 
than real, but which at any rate serves to 
help out the balance sheet of the next year— 
is the arrangement to borrow money to re- 
deem $100,000,000 of War Savings Stamps 
and $70,000,000 of Silver Certificates, in- 
stead of making these payments out of cur- 
rent revenues, 


iia Tt wm Administration strug- 
ig Shipping ; A . 
Board _—gling _ with the baffling problem 
Deficits of reducing tax burdens without 
losing necessary revenue, the first reports 
from Mr. Lasker, the new head of the Ship- 
ping Board, have been as discouraging as they 
were startling. The disturbing fact is that 
after the nation has made a capital expendi- 
ture of $3,500,000,000 for its great merchant 
fleet, it needed $380,000,000 of further help 
from the public treasury in the year 1920— 
and not less than $200,000,000 of this repre- 
sented an absolute loss in the operation of the 
fleet. As the shipping business this year is un- 
doubtedly much worse than in 1920, Mr. 
Lasker’s job and his responsibility for mak- 
ing any even relatively good showing will not 
excite widespread envy. His report to Con- 
gress reveals an almost unbelievable condi- 
tion of confusion, inefficiency, and laxity in 
the conduct of the nation’s commercial fleet, 
the largest ever gathered under one owner- 
ship in the history of the world. Most of the 
trouble has been caused by poor accounting 
methods or the absence of accounting. Mr. 
Lasker said frankly that it was only a guess 
on his part when he asked Congress for 
$300,000,000 further appropriation for the 
Shipping Board, as the books of the business 
were in such a condition that nothing but a 
guess was possible. With the Administra- 
tion’s present task of reducing taxes, Mr. 
Lasker is going to have a hard time to get the 
amount that he guessed at; but, at any rate, 
it is a gain to find out the worst of the situ- 
ation and to have as head of the Shipping 
Board a man who is not afraid to reveal the 
truth even if it is shocking—one who evinces 
a clear-headed determination finally to 
straighten things out and to make our gigan- 
tic experiment in shipbuilding count for as 
much good as possible. 





We spent $3,500,000 to build 
our present fleet of some 1,700 
vessels. ‘They cost us over $200 
a ton to construct. The present going price 
per ton is probably around $36, though any 
forced sale of large quantities of tonnage 
would undoubtedly have to be made at even 
lower figures. This astonishing capital loss 
is the result of the huge increase in the 
world’s shipping, combined with the present 
almost unprecedented stagnation in trade. In 
1914 the total shipping of the world was 
about 48,000,000 tons. In spite of the dep- 
redations of the submarine—one might al- 
most say because of the submarine—the total 
shipping of the seven seas to-day amounts 
to 60,000,000 tons, which is more than would 
have come into existence through normal 
growth if there had been no war. It was 
the fright and anxiety occasioned by Ger- 
many’s submarine campaign that set the 
world to building ships so fast that it now 
has too many for the trade that is offered. 


The General 
Shipping 
Situation 


A Competitive L rough our great investment, 
Era we have suddenly come from « 
Coming ° ° te 

nonentity in the shipping world 

to the second nation of shipowners in point 
of tonnage—a fairly close second’ to Great 
Britain, who maintains her old-time suprem- 
acy. It is estimated that 10,000,000: tons 
of shipping are now laid up with nothing to 
do. Half of England’s merchant fleet is 
simply a current expense, and much more 
than half of ours. Thus the next few years 
seem to promise the bitterest sort of rivalry 
in securing cargoes. Germany’s 4,500,000 
tons of shipping was lost to her as a result of 
the war, but her shipyards are now busy re- 
placing the fleet; and it is to be noted that 
when Germany launches her new vessels now 
building they will be of the latest and most 
efficient types, designed to carry cargoes at the 
least cost and manned by labor very much 
cheaper than either English or American 
labor. In this respect of efficiency, we are 
probably, so far as concerns shipping con- 
struction, at the tail of the procession. Our 
287 wooden ships are worth nothing at all 
and will be scrapped with a net loss to us of 
$313,000,000. Much of the remainder of 
our 12,000,000 tons of shipping was so hur- 
ried in its construction, during the wild ef- 
forts of war times to produce quickly at any 
cost, that we shall be handicapped in the 
race for ocean cargoes even before consider- 
ing the higher wage cost of operating Ameri- 
can ships. Chairman Lasker is not, how- 
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ever, dismayed by these discouraging facts, 
and he believes that by sternly facing reali- 
ties and applying proper business methods we 
shall yet work out a handsome salvage. 


Still another financial puzzle for 
the Administration, scarcely less 
discouraging than the incubus of 
the new fleet, comes in the handling of the 
Government’s present relations with the rail- 
roads. To be sure, these relations have 
nominally ended, the period of Government 
control and guarantee of compensation hav- 
ing ceased many months ago. The experi- 
ment under Government control has, how- 
ever, left an aftermath of responsibilities and 
claims which, combined with the fearful de- 
pression in industry and loss of traffic to the 
roads, make the railroad problem as embar- 
rassing as ever. In the latter part of July 
the President gave a clear intimation of the 
policy he favored to relieve the roads from 
the financial tangle resulting from the claims 
and counter-claims following Government 
control. ‘The present situation finds the 
Government owing. the roads several hun- 
dred million dollars on operating account, 
with other possible hundreds of millions due 
to claims the roads have made or will make 
on account of alleged undermaintenance 
under Government control; and the roads 
owe the Government some $750,000,000 on 
account of capital expenditures for additions 
and improvements made during the period 
of Government control. The railroads need 
the money due them on account of opera- 
tion, and need it sadly; but it has been held 
back from them heretofore because of debts 
due by them for capital expenditures. At 
the President’s suggestion it is now proposed 
to issue securities covering the capital ex- 
penditures on the roads, to market these to 
the public through the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and, concurrently, to pay the roads 
the balances due them on operation account. 
It is estimated that this would bring to the 
railroads half a billion dollars, which would 
go far toward seeing them through what is 
undoubtedly the most anxious and dangerous 
period in their history. Without some such 
help, it is obvious that there will be wide- 
spread bankruptcy. 


Settling with 
the 


Railroads 


No Time here is much criticism of this 
for method of settling the Govern- 
Carping ’ ° : 

ment’s accounts with the rail- 

roads, though most of it comes from those 
who lose few opportunities for “railroad 


baiting.” It is argued that the sums due the 
roads should simply be set off against those 
due the Government, and a settlement made 
on the basis of the balance. The simple fact 
is that the money disbursed by the Govern- 
ment for additions and betterments does not 
come in classes of expenditure that the rail- 
roads have been accustomed to make from 
current revenues. Perhaps it would have 
been better for them and for all of us if 
the opposite were true; but it is not true, 
and it is utterly impossible to expect the 
roads at the lowest stage of their operating 
fortunes suddenly to reverse their financial 
policy. If there had been no Government 
control, the railroads would have sold securi- 
ties to raise the money to expend for these 
additions and improvements, and that is 
what will have to be done now. There is 
no other way to get it. 


In the meantime, current re- 
ports of railroad operating rev- 
enues hold out little ground for 
optimism. It is true that the reports for 
June were much better than a year be- 
fore, and show a greater gain still over 
the earlier months of 1921. The net in- 
come, however, was but little over half as 
much as the rates prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were estimated 
to produce. Beginning on July 1 there will 
be the help of the lower wage scale, which 
may add to net income as much as $350,000,- 
000 a year. This gain will be partially off- 
set, however, by the lowering of freight rates 
here and there, and by the necessity of in- 
creasing maintenance work, much of which 
has been left in abeyance- while labor and 
materials were abnormally high. Like most 
other industrial organizations, railroads must 
wait on a revival of business for any decided 
turn in their fortunes. The volume of 
trafic is away below normal, having taken, 
in the past year, the most precipitate tumble 
ever known in industrial history. The single 
item of the collapse of mining operations has 
been in itself a sufficient disaster to railroad 
revenues. Even with bituminous coal ex- 
cluded, the mines furnished traffic to the 
railroads twice as heavy as that furnished by 
agriculture. It is estimated that at present 
mining operations have on the average ceased 
to function to the extent of not less than 50 
per cent. In other words, the roads have 
lost business from this source alone equiva- 
lent to their entire normal business in prod- 
ucts of the farms. 


Earnings 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


August 15, 1921) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


July 16.—In the House, Mr. Johnson (Rep., 
Wash.) introduces an immigration bill authoriz- 
ing control by vice-consular inspectors with ex- 
aminations at foreign ports. 

The House, voting 122 to 106, refuses to dis- 
card the dye embargo in the Fordney Tariff bill. 

July 17—The Senate Naval Committee sub- 
mits reports on its investigation of the Daniels- 
Sims controversy; the Republican majority takes 
the side of Admiral Sims, the Democrats support 
ex-Secretary Daniels. 

July 18.—In the House, all oils are jue’ on the 
free list of the Fordney Tariff by vote of 196 to 
86 and a 15 per cent. ad valorum duty on long- 
staple cotton is approved, 105 to 74. 

July 19—The House places asphalt on_ the 
free list. 

In the House, Mr. Madden (Rep., Ill.) is se- 
lected Chairman of the new Budget Committee, 
which supplants the Appropriations Committee 
(succeeding Mr. Good, resigned)... 

July 20.—The House puts leather goods, in- 
cluding boots and shoes, on the free list, 90 to 52 
the duty on automobile tires is reduced from 20 
to 10 per cent. 

The House Census Committee orders its chair- 
man, Mr. Siegel (Rep., N. Y.) to report a bill 
increasing seats from 435 to 460 by a new reap- 
portionment. 

July 21.—In the House, the Fordney Tariff bill 
is passed, 289 to 127; asphalt, cotton, hides, and 
oil are on the free list, and the dye embargo fails. 


July 22. —The Senate passes the Sheppard ma- 
ternity bill providing codperative protection by 
State and nation of maternity and infancy, and 
carrying $1,480,000; the vote is 63 to 7. 

July 25.—A Senate committee reports out the 
Walsh substitute for the House codperative agri- 
cultural marketing bill, eliminating price-fixing 
and monopolies. 

July 26.—President Harding sends a special 
message to Congress asking financial relief for 
the railroads and the agricultural industry through 
the War Finance Corporation. 

In the Senate, Mr. Kellogg (Rep., Minn.) in- 
troduces an Administration measure to take the 
place of the Norris Farmers’ Export Corporation 
bill. 

July 27.—The Senate Finance Committee hears 
business men on the clause of the Fordney Tariff 
bill which provides for American rather than 
foreign valuation. 

July 28.—The Senate Finance Committee votes 
9 to 5 approving the allied debt refunding bill 
of the Administration, and orders it reported. 

In the House, Mr. Winslow (Rep., Mass.) in- 
troduces the Administration bill for providing 
further financial assistance to the railroads. 

August 4.—The Senate passes legislation for 
246 


(From July 15 to 








the relief of producers of ‘anddealers in agri- 
cultural products; the War Finance Corporation 
is empowered to make advances to the extent ot 
$7,000,000,000, during 1921 and 1922 to assist in 
the carrying of surplus agricultural products un- 
til they can be exported in an orderly manner. 

The House Ways ‘and Means Committee re- 
ceives Mr. Mellon’s statement that expenditures 
will reach ‘$4,550,000,000 for fiscal year 1922 and 
require $3,830,000,000 taxes; unless $250,000,000 
can be. saved, extra taxes for that amount must 
be raised over this year under the war revenue 
laws. 

August 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep. 
Idaho) introduces a proposal to reduce the’ Army 
fiom 150,000 men to 100,000, to save $100,000,000. 

August 8.—In the Senate, the Wallis-Campbell 
anti-beer bill is passed, 39 to 20; it’ prohibits 
prescriptions for beer, limits alcohol for. internal 
use to 4 pint in 10 days, with no limit. for 
external use, and makes search and seizuré with- 
out a warrant-a misdemeanor; false representa- 
tion as a_ federal officer. to-injury of. constitutional 
rights is made a felony. .. 

August 9.—In the Senate, the Capper-Tincher 
regulatory bill governing grain exchanges is 
passed without record vote; it deals with grain 
“futures.” 

The House. passes the bill regulating packing 
houses, and it goes to the President for signature. 

August 10-12.—Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, after conference 
with the President and Secretary of the Treasury, 
egree on the principal changes in the new Repub- 
lican revenue bill; the excess profits tax is 
abandoned, but net earnings of corporations are 
taxed 15 instead of 10 per cent.; surtaxes on 
large individual incomes are reduced consider- 
ably and exemption is raised for married men to 
$2500 from $2000, with $400 deduction for each 
dependent instead of $200; transportation taxes 
and so-called luxury taxes are eliminated. 

August 10.—Congressional leaders agree upon 
a thirty-day adjournment after August 20, if the 
tax-revision bill passes the House and agricul- 
tural credits legislation is adopted. 

August 11—The House, at the President’s re- 
quest, passes the Longworth bill, 189 to 91, ex- 
tending the dye embargo from August 27 to 
November 27. 

The House Ways and Means Committee agrees 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to set- 
tle $1,500,000,000 disputed taxes without recourse 
to the courts. 

August 12—The House passes a $48,500,000 
Shipping Board appropriation bill, 159 to 87; it 
prohibits more than three officers receiving over 
$12,500 annually. 


August 15.—In the House, the tax revision bill, 


is introduced; a Republican caucus, voting 98 to 
87, postpones reduction of income surtaxes to 
32 per cent. and repeal of excess profits taxes 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND TWO OF HIS DISTINGUISHED HOSTS CAMPING IN MARYLAND WOODS 
OVER A WEEK-END 


(At the left of the picture is Mr. Henry Ford, with Mr. Thomas A. Edison in the center and Mr. Christian, 
the President’s secretary, standing in the rear) 


until January, 1922, instead of 1921; the defeat 
of the leaders’ program is caused by the “Agri- 
cultural bloc.” 

In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., Idaho) con- 
sents to October 10 as the date for final action 
on his Panama Canal Tolls Repeal bill. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 17.—Secretary Hoover names Charles E. 
Herring, First Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to act as 
Trade Commissioner to Berlin. 

Henry H. Curran, Borough President of Man- 
hattan, New York City, reports 370 per cent. 
increase in amount and 216 per cent. increase in 
number of families provided for in building plans 
filed under new tax-exemption ordinances fostered 
by him. 

July 19.—Budget Director Dawes reports 
pledges by departments which would save $112,- 
512,628. 

July 20.—Governor Len Small, of Illinois, and 
Lieut.-Gov. Fred E. Sterling are indicted for con- 
spiracy to defraud the State and embezzling pub- 
lic funds during their respective terms as State 
Treasurer. 

July 22.-23—The Shipping Board seizes nine 
vessels from the United States Mail Steamship 
Company for violations of charter agreements 
and failure to pay rent since March 31, and places 
them with the United American Line for opera- 
thon, 


President Harding goes camping with Messrs. 
Edison, Ford, and Firestone in the Blue Ridge 
mountains, 

At New Haven, Conn., prohibition enforcement 
agents capture liquor valued at $50,000, motor- 
trucks .worth $50,000, and a $10,000 schooner en- 
gaged in smuggling. 

July 24—The Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ports 1919 income-tax collections totaling $1,269,- 
630,104. 

The Treasury retires $73,939,300 of Liberty 
bonds with principal payments from foreign 
countries. 

July 25.—President Harding orders a full re- 
port on the cotton belt pellagra plague from the 
Public Health Service, and suggests Red Cross 
relief. 

The United States Mail Steamship Company 
gets back under temporary injunction the nine 
vessels seized by the Shipping Board. 

Secretary Weeks rejects Mr. Henry Ford’s offer 
of purchase of the Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, 
because the Government cannot guarantee 600,- 
000 horse power. 


July 26—Counterfeit revenue stamps for 
32,000,000,000 face value and forged whiskey 
labels are seized at New York by Secret Service 
agents. 

Sweeping army reorganization orders call for 
abandonment of Camps Devens, Sherman, Grant, 
Pike, Meade, Jackson, and Bragg. 

A Fifth Avenue firm in New York pleads guilty 
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to collecting and retaining federal luxury taxes, 
and is fined $12,000. 

July 28.—The Public Health Service invites 
the health officials of Southern States to a pel- 
lugra conference at Washington on August 4. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission denies 
a plea by New England roads for redivision of 
_ joint freight rates east and west of the Hudson 
River, with a greater share to the New England 
roads. 

July 30.—E. Mont Reily takes office as Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico. 

August 1.—President Harding officiates at the 
Pilgrim tercentenary celebration at Plymouth. 

The New York City anti-Tammany coalition 
group selects Henry H. Curran (Rep.), Manhat- 
tan Borough President, for Mayor; State Senator 
Charles C. Lockwood (Rep.), chairman of the 
legislative housing investigating committee, is 
chosen for Comptroller and Vincent L. Gilroy 
(Dem.), for President of the Board of Aldermen. 

President Harding transmits to the Senate the 
opinion of Secretary Hughes that the United 
States is obligated to lend Liberia $5,000,000 
under an agreement made in September, 1918. 

August 9—At New York, Charles Francis 
Murphy, Tammany “boss,” designates John F. 
Hylan for a second term as Mayor, with Comp- 
troller Charles L. Craig similarly rewarded. 

Governor Len Small, of Illinois, is arrested by 
the sheriff of Sangamon County and released on 
$50,000 bail; charged with embezzlement. 

Mayor Hylan, of New York, appears as first 

witness before the Legislature’s investigating 
committee ; he is charged with permitting the 
city’s debt limit to be exceeded by $120,000,000, 
and appears uninformed about municipal finances. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance is abol- 
ished and its duties transferred to the new Vet- 
eran’s Bureau headed by Col. Charles R. Forbes, 
of Seattle; the new bureau includes the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and part of the 
Public Health Service. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 16—The Russian Government appeals to 
its people to aid 10,000,000 starving in Astrakhan, 
Tsaritsin, Saratov, Samara, Simbirsk, Ufa and 
Vyatka, along the Volga and in Chuvash. 

July 17—Canton troops, under President Sun- 
Yat-Sen of the new “Extraordinary Government 
of China,” are reported victorious in a war be- 
tween the provinces of Kwangsi and Kwangtung. 

July 20.—Premier Lloyd George confers with 
the British Cabinet and the King on the plans 
for an Irish settlement. - 

Moscow reports a total of 27,779 cholera cases 
on July 13, compared with 13,476 on July 6 

July 21.—Premier Lloyd George presents the 
Irish peace proposals to DeValera, offering do- 
minion self-government with some sort of mili- 
tary and naval reservations. 

July 23—In Tokio, the Japanese Diplomatic 
Advisory Council meets to determine a program 
for the conference at Washington. 

Troops from Canton, China, occupy Nanking, 
capital of Kwangsi Province, which will sever 
relations with Peking and set up an autonomous 
government. 

July 26.—President Obregon decrees a reduc- 
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tion of 10 per cent. in salaries of all civil and 
military officials of Mexico. 

A subcommittee of the British Imperial Con- 
ference decides that inter-Dominion air service 
is impracticable because of the £10,000,000 ex- 
pense. 

A general strike is called at Rome, Italy, be- 
cause of casualties between Socialists and Na- 
tionalists; troops patrol the city. 

August 1—Spain is swept by riots and troops 
mutinies; news is heavily censored. 

August 3——The House of Commons votes to 
build four battle cruisers of the Hood type by 
1925, to replace obsolete boats. 

Russian famine refugees are reported moving 
on Moscow, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Ukraine. 

Britain’s new “booze” bill passes the House of 
Commons; it restores the pre-war “kick” and per- 
mits drinking until 11:30 P. M. 

August 4.—The Irish Republican parliament, 
or Dail Eireann, is summoned to meet at Dublin 
on August 16. 

Dominion premiers, at the British Imperial 
Conference, secure agreement on a share in Brit- 
ish foreign policies, with the establishment of a 
policy of coéperation with the United States. 

August 7-8.—Britain releases all the impris- 
oned members of Dail Eireann. 

August 10.—In Spain, Premier Allendesalazar 
resigns as a result of the Moroccan disaster, 

August 11—Eamon DeValera’s reply to the 
British proposals for peace in Ireland is de- 
livered to Lloyd George at Paris, via airplane 
from Downing Street. 

Baron Byng of Vimy 1s installed as Canada’s 
new Governor-General. 

August 12.—Lenine is reported to have decreed 
abandonment of free use of railroad, postal, and 
other. public services, together with the free grant 
of tools and household goods to workmen. 

August 13.—Ex-premier Antonio Maura forms 
a new Spanish Cabinet. 

August 14.—Correspondence between British 
Premier Lloyd George and Eamon DeValera, 
Irish Republican leader, is made public; Lloyd 
George originally proposed (July 26) dominion 
status for Ireland, with complete autonomy in 
taxation, finance, courts, judges, military forces 
within reasonable limits, police, education, etc.; 
DeValera’s reply (August 10) declares for 
amicable but absolute separation, with the Ulster 
question to be settled by the Irish; Lloyd George’s 
rejoinder (August 13) states that right of seces- 
sion can never be acknowledged, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 16.—Greek troops take Kutaia, in Turkey, 
on the southern branch of the Bagdad railroad 
and center of the Turkish Nationalist front. 

The United States pays $32,688,352 to Great 
Britain to meet claims for transportation of 
American soldiers. 

The International Women’s Congress meets at 
Vienna and is presided over by Miss Jane 
Addams, of Chicago. 

July 17.—Japan’s terms for recognizing the Far 
Eastern Republic are said to include the “open 
door,” elimination of communism, and indemnity 
for Japanese citizens killed in Siberia. 

July 19.—It is reported that Ellis Loring 
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The “Mayflower” Entering Plymouth Harbor 





Pilgrims Coming Ashore in a Shallop 


CELEBRATING THE THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, AT PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Dresel, United States representative at Berlin, 
has been authorized to negotiate a resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Germany. 


Germany pays the Allies 31,000,000 marks in 
European currency, making a total of 275,376,000 
marks paid on account of the 1,000,000,000 marks 
owed. 


July 20.— France replies to a request from 
Britain for ‘immediate conference on Silesia, that 
the time is not yet ripe to settle Silesian boun- 
caries, that she is sending more troops, and that 
Britain had better do the same. 

The Greeks enter Eski-Shehr. 


July 21.—Argentina refuses to intervene in the 
Panama-Costa Rica boundary dispute upon the 
request of Panama. 

July 23.—Moroccan tribesmen at Melilla se- 
verely defeat Spanish troops; General Silvestre, 
in command, commits suicide. 

The Bavarian Einwohnerwehr delivers to the 
Allies 170,000 of their 250,000 rifles. 


Greeks repel Turkish att-cks; Nationalists 
losses are 30,000 men; Greeks advance along the 
Brussa front. 

July 24.—Secretary Hoover, as head of the 
American Relief Administration, replies to Maxim 
Gorky’s appeal for relief in Russia; he agrees to 
furnish assistance conditioned upon release of 
American prisoners and compliance with the or- 
ganization’s standard terms. 

In a note to Japan, Secretary Hughes outlines 
completely the American views on the scope of 
the Disarmament and Pacific conference. 


July 25.—Panama asks Washington to refer her 
Costa Rican boundary dispute to the Permanent 
Court at The Hague. 

Turkish Nationalists stop Greeks in a counter 
offensive at the pass of Altikeuk and at Seid- 
El-Ghazi. 

American Ambassador 
Child reaches Rome. 


July, 26—France accepts Britain’s insistent in- 


Richard Washburn 














THE PILGRIM PAGEANT AT PLYMOUTH, ON AUGUST 1, PASSING THE REVIEWING STAND 

















































































MADEMOISELLE SUZANNE LENGLEN 


(Having defeated all opponents in France and Eng- 
land, Mile. Lenglen crossed the Atlantic last month to 
compete with America’s foremost women tennis players 
in ~_ national championship tournament at Forest 
Hills, N. Y. The French visitor’s skill on the courts 
is exceeded only by her grace and energy) 


vitation to an immediate meeting of the Supreme 
Council, following a meeting of experts on Silesia. 

Turkish Nationalists move their capital from 
Angora to Sivas; Greeks claim Turks lost 75 
per cent. of their effectives and that their line is 
broken. 

July 27.—Japan agrees to participate in the 
Washington Conference on limitation of arma- 
ment and to discuss Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions, upon assurance from America that pre- 
liminary discussion will be held. 

Secretary Hughes directs the American consul 
at Reval to inform the Russian representative that 
American prisoners in Soviet Russia must be im- 
mediately released. 

July 30.—It is reported from Riga that Soviet 
Russia has accepted Secretary Hoover’s terms 
for famine relief. 

Allied representatives at Berlin back France 
in her demand that Germany permit troop move- 
ment to Poland. 

A conference of the foreign ministers of Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Finland ends at Helsingfors with- 
out a new Baltic Entente. 

August 2.—American authorities seize the 
schooner Henry L. Marshall, British registered, 
beyond the three-mile limit off Atlantic City; the 
vessel carries a manifest for 15,000 cases of 
liquor, of which 12,000 remain at the time of 
seizure. 

Senator France, at Riga, publicly accuses Col. 
Edward W. Ryan, of the American Red Cross, 
of having fomented the Cronstadt revolt in Rus- 
sia last spring; the charge is vigorously denied, 
and Senator France offers no proof. 
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Walker D. Hines, of the United States, as river- 
shipping arbitrator, decides that Allied seizures 
on the Danube were chiefly justified; some private 
boats are recalled, and the Czechs are awarded 
7V,000 tons. 

August 5.—Spanish forces lose Nador and 
Zeluan, and 2000 square miles of Moroccan ter- 
ritory; a cabinet crisis is threatened. 

France and Britain accept November 11 as 
the date of the Washington Conference, at which 
Secretary Hughes is to preside. 

August 6—The League of Nations secretariat 
announces ratification of the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice by Britain and her dominions, by 
Albania, Austria, Denmark, Holland, Italy, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Soviet Russia, through M. Kameneff, chairman 
of the Russian Relief Committee, pledges release 
of all American prisoners to Walter L. Brown, 
European director of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration; 300,000 starving children are re- 
ported by Moscow to have been abandoned. 

Tokio agrees to November 11 as the date for 
the Washington Conference. 

Mexico City reports delivery of a new note 
from Washington; newspapers declare recogni- 
tion is expected soon; Congress meets August 8 
to consider revision of Article XXVII of the 
Mexican Constitution, affecting foreign oil con- 
cessions; President Obregon reports complete 
restoration of order. 

August 7.—American Vice-Consul at Changsha 
in Hunan, China, Walter A. Adams, courageously 
confiscates a ton of opium, breaking up a gang 
operating under the American flag. 

August 8.—The Allied Supreme Council meets 
and discusses the Upper Silesian. boundary ques- 
tion; American Ambassador Harvey attends. as 
an observer. 

Italy and China accept November 11 as the 
date for the Washington Conference. 

August 10.—From Soviet Russia, the first six 
American prisoners are brought out to Reval, 
Esthonia; the Hoover representative meets 
M. Litvinoff and examines his Soviet creden- 
tials; the Supreme Council decides to form an 
international commission for Russian relief work. 

The Supreme Council decides in effect to 
abandon the Sévres treaty with Turkey; Allies 
are still officially at war with Turkey, but de- 
clare neutrality in the present Greco-Turkish war. 

August 11—Secretary Hughes sends out for- 
mal identic invitations for a disarmament and 
Pacific conference to England, France, Italy, and 
Japan, and invites China to participate in the 
Pacific and Far-Eastern section of the conference 
at Washington on November 11. 

Spanish General Navarro is captured, with his 
staff, on Mount Arruit by the Moors. 

The King of the Hedjaz calls for a holy war 
by the Arabs against’ the Greeks to help the 
Turkish Nationalists. 

August 12—The Supreme Council, unable itself 
to effect a settlement, refers the Silesian boun- 
dary question to the executive council of the 
League of Nations. 

August 13.—The Supreme Council agrees to 
refer all further financial adjustments of the 
Treaty of Versailles to arbitration if not unani- 
mous in the choice of a judge. 

August 13.—Maxim Litvinoff agrees for the 
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Soviets to comply with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration’s terms, which include: free entry, 
exit and movement, diplomatic privileges at 
frontiers, assumption of expense of movement of 
supplies from ports to final consumption by Rus- 
sia with ownership remaining vested in the 
American Relief Administration. 

The Hungarian National Assembly unani- 
mously approves the peace resolution adopted by 
the United States Congress, and the Hungarian 
Government is authorized to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with Washington. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


July 16——The Committee for Relief in Belgium 
makes a final report showing an administration 
cost of .4 of 1 per cent. in aiding 10,000,000 at a 
cost of $1,800,000,000 for six years. 

July 17—The Census Bureau reports a total 
of 261,553 women farmers, of whom 7477 are in 
New York. 

July 18—At Brooklyn, N. Y., for the third 
time in medical history, a wound in the heart 
is sewed up and the patient lives. 

The former German cruiser Frankfurt is sunk 
by airplane bombs in 26 minutes off the Virginia 
Capes. 

July_19.—Shipmasters of five associations agree 
to bargain individually with owners regarding 
pay after August 1, when prevailing blanket rate 
agreements expire. 


July 20.—Fire destroys millions of dollars’ 
worth of property in the Amatlan oil fields eighty 
miles*south of Tampico, Mexico. 


July 21—In further army bombing tests on 
captured German war vessels, the 22,800-ton 
dreadnought Ostfriesland is sunk with 2000-lb. 
bombs in 25 minutes by seven land planes 100 
miles from their base. 


July 22.—The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York lowers wages 10 per cent. 
with the consent by ballot of 8341 of its 15,000 
employees; the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
follows suit. 

July 25.—Venezuela announces a foreign trade 
for 1919 of 444,698,856 bolivars ($85,826,879) ; 
imports increased 133 per cent. and exports 157 
per cent. 

Peruvian foreign trade for 1919 is reported as 
amounting to $190,041,853; imports increased $12,- 
144,813, exports $33,664,379. 


July 28.—The trustees of Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal at Baltimore, Md., order a limit of $1000 as a 
fee for an operation and $35 a week as the 
maximum fee for medical attendance. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., 28 families of 90 persons 
leave by automobile for settlement on an Idaho 
irrigation tract under the lead of William D. 
Scott. 

August 1.—Sid Hatfield, notorious West Vir- 
ginia miner and gunman, is shot during an ar- 
gument at Welch, W. Va., by a private detective. 

August 2.—Chicago “White Sox” baseball 
players are acquitted of conspiracy to throw the 
1919 world series, but baseball officials declare 
the evidence sufficient to justify refusal to rein- 
state the players. 

August 7—The Alaska founders off the north- 
ern coast of California in a thick fog; 47 are lost. 

August 11—The British expedition exploring 


Mount Everest in the Himalayas completes its 
preliminary photographic survey. 

The French wheat crop, despite a long con- 
tinued drought, is estimated conservatively at 
80,000,000 quintals. 

August 15.—The -Erie Railroad | leases - its 
Marion, Ohio, repair shops to a private concern, 
thus freeing them from the Railway Labor Board. 


OBITUARY 


July 16—General L. E. de Maud’huy, French 
military governor of Metz, formerly commander 
of the Tenth Army. 

July 17.—Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Kearney Roberts, 
U. S. A., retired, 74. 

July 19.—Vera Sassulitch, notorious Russian 
Nihilist. 

July 21.—Ex-Justice Seneca Haselton, of the 
Vermont Supreme Court, minister to Venezuela 
under Cleveland, 73. 

July 22.—Rev. Henry Martin Sanders, D.D., 
noted Baptist minister of New York, 71. 

July 23—Ex-State Senator George W. Ketcham, 
of Newark, N. J., 82... . Brig.-Gen. James An- 
derson Irons, U. S. A., retired, 64. 

July 24—Rev. Cyrus Ingerson Scofield, D.D., 
religious editor and author, 78. 

July 25.—Rev. Samuel Charles Black, D.D., 
president of Washington and Jefferson College, 
57... . Jose Cortejarena, editor of La Razon, the 
great Argentine daily newspaper, 44 

July 26.—Michael Dreicer, well-known jeweler 
and diamond expert, 53... . Gen. Maxwell Van 
Zant Woodhull, author and former head of the 
State Department Consular Bureau, 78... . Win- 
throp E. Stone, president of Perdue University, 
59. 

July 28—William L. Ashmead-Bartlett-Bur- 
dett-Coutts, for thirty-six years a Member of 
Parliament, British reformer, 70. 

July 29.—Robert Emmet Burke, widely known 
Illinois Democratic politician, 62. 


August 1.—Guernsey Mitchell, sculptor... . 


Edgar Saltus, author and publicist, 63. . . . Ed- 
mond Perrier, noted French naturalist, 77. 
August 2. — Enrico Caruso, world famous 
tenor, 48. 
August 6.—Rorer A. James, representative 
from the Fifth Virginia District, 62. ... Frank 


Lange Randall, noted penologist. . . . Senator 
Malaquias Concha, widely known Chilean social 
economist, 62. 

August 8.—George Trumbull Ladd, authority 
on Oriental life and morals, 79... . Rt. Rev. 
Charles Edward McDonnell, Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y., 67. 

August 10.—Rear-Admiral George Fink Kutz, 
U. S. N., retired, 86. 

August 11.—Victor Baier, for nearly twenty 
years the organist of Trinity Church, in New 
York, 61. 

August 13.—Col. Samuel Pomeroy Colt, chair- 
man of the board of the United States Rubber 
Company, 69. 

August 15.—Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
formerly a widely read novelist, 86. . . . Zed S. 
Stanton, Justice of the Vermont Supreme Court, 
Ta 





WASHINGTON’S CHIEF TOPICS, IN 
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A NICE LITTLE SUMMER OUTING FOR CONGRESS 
From the Tribune © (New York) 


[The driver’s cheerful tale of the coach which went off 
the edge some years ago and wrecked the whole party 
refers, of course, to the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909] 
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WILL UNCLE SAM MERELY SHIFT THE BURDEN 
TO THE OTHER SHOULDER? 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 


[Unless retrenchment in Goverriment expenditures is 
real, it is obvious that new tax sources must be discov- 
ered to take the place of old ones that may be abandoned] 
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CAN THE FORDNEY TARIFF PULMOTOR REVIVE 
BUSINESS? 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


WORRY OVER THE SIZE OF HIS DOCTOR’S BILL 
RETARDS COMPLETE RECOVERY 
From the News (Galveston, Texas) 
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THE SENATE PLAYS SECOND FIDDLE AGAIN! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Towa) 
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TO MARKET, TO MARKET TO GET A FAT PIG— 
From the Times (New York) 
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A PERILOUS VOYAGE A TICKET TO NORMALCY 
. Washington, D. C. Uncre Sam: “I want a ticket to Normalcy.” 
oem he pee Cyr aaeeneton [He Rartroaps: ‘‘Not till the road is repaired,’’ 


From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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JOHN AND HIS FRIENDS 
aca ass . a Joun Buti: “Ride with me? Certainly, my little 
THE RELATIVE ON WHOM ALL THE OTHERS friend! But we’ll have to leave room for Samivel. 
DEPEND FOR SUPPORT 


Him and me are interested in the same blood-stock.” 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 
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THE BLOODY TYRANT IS BROUGHT TO TRIAL 
(Now that they’ve got him, it’s difficult to conceive of a.jury that would let him go again) 
From Collier’s (New York) 


i Nery and taxation matters have occu- 
pied the attention of our lawmakers, 
and have been not without interest to busi- 
ness men and citizens in general. But by far 
the most popular topic of the month—if we 
may judge from the emphasis placed on it 


by cartoonists in Europe and America—has 
been President Harding’s invitation to Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Japan, and China to 
participate in a Washington conference on 
limitation of armaments and on Far Eastern 
questions. 
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HIS ARGUMENTS ARE GOOD, BUT IT’S HARD TO CON- 
VICT THE PRETTY VAMP, MISS ARMAMENT 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
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BURIED TREASURE—MUCH PRELIMINARY 
DIGGING WILL HAVE TO BE DONE 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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NO PLACE TO GO BUT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
By Reynolds, in the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 








AND THEY ALL ACCEPTED WITH PLEASURE ! 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 





The international conference on limitation 
of armaments will discuss Pacific Ocean 
questions, as well as Atlantic; and thus 
Japan has been especially prominent, show- 
ing at first a little hesitation in accepting. 
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BUT HE DIDN’T HESITATE LONG 
By Sykes, in the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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CHINA AT THE COMING WASHINGTON CONFERENCE REPLYING IN OUR OWN LANGUAGE 
From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) By Fitzpatrick, in the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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A MOMENTOUS INVITATION 
JonaTHAN: “Walk right in, friends! Guess we shall be all the better for a good talk.” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) ' 


























THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE DELILAH AND SAMSON UP TO DATE 
Uncie Sam (to Joun Butt, France, Japan, et al): Miss CotumB1a (To ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, AND 
“Say, you fellows, why don’t you come under this um- Tapan): “Now’s the time, boys, for us to give old 
brella and keep out of the sun?” Mars a hair-cut!”’ 
From Opinion (London, England) From the Passing Show (London, England) 
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DIS-“ARMS AND THE MAN” 
From the Bystander (London, England) 








THE INVITATION IS ACCEPTED 


Germany—already disarmed on land and Presipent Harpine (to Secretary HucGues): “We 
7 : : , : can call it a complete success! England is agreed 
sea—was not invited to the Washington con- about disarmament on land, and France agrees with 


disarmament at sea!” 


fer F p *h pays its com- 
wien. but Kladderadats« h pays — cm From Kladdcradatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


pliments to England and France. Le 
Rire fears that France once more is to lose 





something over the conference table. 


























UNCLE SAM’S PART IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS FRANCE IS INVITED TO THE DISARMAMENT 
Uncite Sam: “What role can I play in your pro- CONFERENCE ; : 
duction ?” “I don’t know . . ., but I have a presentiment, 
Marianne: “Financier!” Marianne, that you are going to lose something again.” 
From La Victoire (Paris) From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
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GERMANIA: 
UncLe Sam: 


AMERICA’ CONCLUDES PEACE WITH THE CENTRAL POWERS 
‘“‘What does peace cost me?” 
“Nothing!” 


Cuorus or OTHER Powers: “He’s dotty!” 


















THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, AND GERMANY 


Amerrca: “Pardon, my friends; you will crush the 
man to death.” 

Joun Butt anp THE FrencH MARIANNE? *“Tust so! 
That’s the idea!” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


THE HAND AT THE GERMAN THROAT 
France (to Premier Briann): “Loosen it for a mo 


ment, so that he can say ‘Yes’!” 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 

[In both drawings at the bottom of this page the 
plight of the German Michel is resented—by German 
cartoonists. The one at the left charges the. League 
with oppression, while the one at the right blames 
France alone] 
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ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTES 


BY FRANK 


]. ANOTHER CONFERENCE OF PARIS 


HE most important single incident of 

the past month, interesting in itself as 
marking the seventh anniversary of the out- 
break of the World War, has been the new 
strain placed upon Anglo-French friendship 
by two of the chronic differences between the 
two nations. Amongst the multitude of 
questions which divide the recent Allies, 
French policy in Poland and British policy 
in the Near East are the most striking cir- 
cumstances. Thus the Frénch press cease- 
lessly assails Britain for her imperialism ex- 
pressed in the support of Greek aspirations 
in Asia Minor, while the British press rings 
the changes upon French imperialism ex- 
pressed in the steady backing of those Polish 
aspirations which would result in the further 
weakening of Germany. 

For Americans, necessarily observers of 
this dispute, it is essential to preserve an im- 
partial perspective and to perceive what is 
really the fact, namely, that Britain and 
France historically. and inevitably pursue dif- 
ferent objectives and follow different poli- 
cies . It i§ not,.as each of the contestants 
would have. us believe, that greater unselfish- 
ness, higher moral perception or deeper devo- 
tion to the good of the world is possessed in 
London than in Paris, or vice versa. British 
indignation at the French attitude toward 
Germany, French anger at British treatment 
of Turkish rights—these are too patently the 
maneuvers of interested parties to deceive or 
even to beguile. 

The truth is that Britain desires to domi- 
nate the Near East because the Near East 
is the vital incident in British colonial policy. 
Having for nearly a century backed the 
Turk, in an effort to turn back the Russian 
rival from Conetantinople and the open sea, 
Britain has now quite wisely abandoned the 
Turk and is backing the Greek. Greek 
claims to Smyrna and to much territory on 
the coast of Asia Minor are every whit as 
good as any claims honored by the Paris 
Peace Conference. But they are not a shade 
better than Polish claims to Upper Silesia, 
historically, ethnically, or economically. 

The reason the British accept the Greek 


H. SIMONDS 


claims and reject the Polish is that for Brit- 
ain a greater Greece is a useful thing, while 
a greater Poland is an unmistakable barrier 
to a restoration of Germany economically. 
This restoration, moreover, is the foundation 
of the return of British prosperity. On the 
other hand the French, with a hatred of 
King Constantine which is natural, favor the 
Turk against the Greek, because as holders 
of Turkish bonds in large amounts they 
stand to lose with each reduction of Turkish 
territory. 

The Mediterranean is the life line of the 
British Empire. Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus 
and Suez are the links in the chain which 
binds India to the United Kingdom and also 
marks the shortest route to Australia and 
New Zealand as well as to much of the 
Union of South Africa. If, in addition, 
Britain could have in the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean a state, dependent upon her 
but useful as the possessor of a real army 
and even a miniature fleet, to watch the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus and guard the 
landward approaches to Constantinople in 
Asia as well as in Europe, the advantage 
would be unmistakable and . Britain has 
steadily supported the Greek as a conse- 
quence. 

The Frenchman on his side finds security 
for his own country, not in the possession 
of island fortresses which extend from Plym- 
outh to Aden, but in the creation on the 
eastern flank of Germany of a nation which 
shall be able to furnish a powerful army, if 
Germany attacks again. We are, this month 
of September, to observe the seventh anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Marne and it is 
worth noting that to-day German and 
French military writers agree that the funda- 
mental cause of the German defeat in that 
decisive battle, which in reality settled the 
outcome of the World War, was the transfer 
of two and a half German corps from the 
West to the East in the period between the 
Battle of the Frontiers and that of the 
Marne. 

That transfer was due exclusively to the 
onrush of Russian troops into East Prussia. 
At the moment German forces were entering 
France from Belgium the Russian success at 
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Gumbinnen had put in jeopardy all of Prus- 
sia east of the Vistula and its abandonment 
was openly considered. Russia has gone, but 
Poland is rising in her place as a powerful 
state in the East, and, faced with the possi- 
bility—the probability, the Frenchman would 
say, of a hostile Germany restored to strength 
in the future, France seeks to make Poland 
strong and Germany weak. 

One may admit that there-is more senti- 
mental feeling in France for Poland than in 
Britain for Greece, but this is, after all, an 
incident. The simple truth is that, no matter 
what the sentimental considerations, each 
nation would be bound to consider its own 
interests and French interests fall in with 
Poland’s while British are best served by 
forwarding Hellenic aspirations. Judged by 
the standards of fair play and right, it seems 
to me that both the Poles and the Greeks 
have the better case; they deserve to win. 
But in the pathway of Greece stands France, 
in the road of Poland stands Britain. __ 

Meanwhile the press of the world is filled 
with the denunciations of rival policies which 
fly back and forth between Paris and Lon- 
don. And because London is a more con- 
siderable news source for the United States 
than Paris, the British have been, on the 
whole, more successful in putting their case 
before the American people and in creating 
the impression that French support of Po- 
land is in some fashion imperialistic, nation- 
alistic and sinful, Yet it is of utmost im- 
portance for Americans to perceive that this 
is no more than one added detail in the war 
of propaganda, which has survived the war 
of bayonets, and continues to rage every- 
where in the world. 


II. THE SILESIAN QUARREL 


My readers are familiar with the facts of 
the Silesian dispute, which I have many times 
discussed. Here, in a territory only half as 
large as Connecticut, and in one corner of 
this territory, smaller than Rhode Island, is 
the second largest coal deposit on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, with other valuable de- 
posits of iron and of zinc. ‘These deposits 
are all of them less than a score of miles 
from the present Polish frontier on the east 
and on the south; thus they are almost an 
enclave in Polish territory. 

Of the population of this Upper Silesian 
territory much more than half is Slav, that 
is, Polish. As to this fact there is no dis- 
pute. Historically the region was separated 


from Poland at least five centuries ago and 
was a part of Hapsburg territory until Fred- 
erick the Great stole Silesia in his notorious 
attack upon Maria Theresa. This attack, 
moreover, was the real point of departure 
of Prussia on her course of conquest, which 
ended, at least temporarily, with the Armi- 
stice of Rethondes. 

So clear did Polish claims to this Upper 
Silesian territory appear to the Paris Con- 
ference that the whole region was allotted to 
Poland without limitation in the first draft 
of the Treaty of Versailles. When the Ger- 
mans came to Paris the British were terribly 
afraid that the new government would re- 
ject the Treaty of Versailles and thus pro- 
long world chaos and business paralysis. Ac- 
cordingly, in the final draft of the Treaty, at 
British instance, provision was made for a 
plebiscite in the Upper Silesian region, with 
the express understanding that the result 
was to be considered by communes and not 
measured by the total vote. In a word, it 
was accepted as probable that certain dis- 
tricts would “go” German and others Polish 
and a division was foreseen. = - 

At the plebiscite this is what did happen: 
In the whole area 60 per cent. voted German, 
40 Polish, but the German majority over 
all was largely due to the influx of German 
elements, which had originated in Silesia but 
had long ago left for other parts of the Em- 
pire. The Poles, on their part, lacking funds 
were unable to promote a similar migration. 
Nevertheless, the results did show that a 
number of the northern counties, touching 
Germany but not containing the mines or the 
factories, had voted for Germany by de- 
cisive majorities. 

A similar clarity was observable in the 
southeast, where the two large counties of 
Pless and Rybnik, mainly agricultural but 
containing great coal deposits, as yet un- 
worked, gave overwhelming Polish majori- 
ties. But between these two areas was the 
middle ground, containing the great coal de- 
posits. Here the result was indecisive, for 
all the rural communes had voted for Poland, 
while the half-dozen cities, in which are con- 
centrated the German elements, had voted 
for Germany. How then was the problem 
to be solved? 

At the outset, the Germans on their side 
claimed all of Upper Silesia, basing their 
claim on the fact that there had been a 
German majority in the district, taken as a 
unit. But this claim was preposterous, in 
view of the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles, itself. “The second proposal was ad- 
vanced by the British, who urged that Pless 
and Rybnik be ceded to the Poles and all 
the rest of Upper Silesia turned back to 
Germany. The French on their part offered 
a third solution, which gave all of the miner- 
alized area to Poland, relying upon the fact 
that the Poles had carried more than three- 
quarters of the communes. 

While the Plebiscite Commission was 
deadlocked, Berlin published the British 
proposal, and the Poles promptly took things 
in their own hands and organized a revolu- 
tion led by Korfanty, a Pole, who had rep- 
resented the Polish cause in the organization 
of the Plebiscite. The rising instantly com- 
plicated the situation. Only France had any 
considerable number of troops in the area 
and the French unmistakably sympathized 
with the insurrectionists. Moreover, as the 
Germans began to send troops into the area 
France became acutely concerned. 

At this point Lloyd George made an amaz- 
ingly indiscreet speech scolding the French, 
threatening them, and even hinting that 
Britain might favor German military action. 
Instantly the fat was in the fire and the 
French Prime Minister retorted by a cate- 
gorical declaration that France would not 
under any circumstances permit the use of 
German troops. Briand also called atten- 
tion to the fact that only French troops were 
present in numbers and British troops were 
entirely lacking. 

The debate between Paris and London 
which followed was the sharpest since the 
outbreak of the World War. In the end 
British troops were sent to Upper Silesia, 
the German and Polish forces were sepa- 
rated and disbanded, and order was tempo- 
rarily restored. Yet it was clear that a new 
outbreak would inevitably follow a_ final 
decision, since either the Germans or the 
Poles, or both, were bound to take up arms 
to enforce extreme claims which were sure 
to be rejected by the Supreme Council. 

During the debate Paris openly charged 
that Lloyd George had promised to support 
German claims in Upper Silesia if the Ger- 
mans would accept -the Allied Ultimatum 
of May, which was evoked by the repara- 
tions issue and involved the occupation of 
the Ruhr if Germany declined to surrender 
to the terms of the Allies in the matter of 
the payments to be made to her conquerors 
as a consequence of her war guilt and her 
war destructions. "This charge was denied, 
but remains fixed in French minds. 


Meantime a settlement of the Upper Si- 
lesian mess was long postponed by the refu- 
sal of the French to go to conference—a 
refusal which endured until August and was 
only withdrawn after the British had con- 
sented to the transfer of another French 
division to Upper Silesia. And over this 
proposed troop movement a new dispute 
raged between Paris and London, with new 
floods of acrimonious criticism. 


III. THE REAL ISSUE 


But Americans should recognize that there 
is something more fundamental than Upper 
Silesia or Western Asia Minor dividing the 
British and the French. We are in the 
presence of two totally divergent conceptions 
of the wiser policy in dealing with Germany. 
And this divergence of opinion rests upon 
the utterly different interests of the two 
nations. Britain is an exporting nation, a 
factory state condemned to import food and 
bound to starve unless she can find markets 
for her manufactures and thus funds for the 
purchase of her food. 

The war terribly reduced the purchasing 
power of the world and of the Central Euro- 
pean states, which with Russia were very 
important British customers. In addition, 
the reparations settlement, by forcing Ger- 
many to give France and Italy millions of 
tons of coal annually, deprived the British 
of the French coal market in its entirety, 
and the Italian to a considerable extent. 
Thus we have seen terrible business depres- 
sion in Britain, unemployment figures mount- 
ing into three millions. This depression cul- 
minated in a coal strike of unprecedented 
dimensions, during which the world wit- 
nessed the extraordinary spectacle of British 
ships compelled to go to French ports to 
coal and there loading German coal, which 
had been supplied to France on account of 
the reparations bill by German coal-miners. 

Accordingly it has become a matter of 
life and death for Britain to restore the Cen- 
tral European markets for her manufactures, 
the markets which she filled before the war. 
It has become a matter of vital necessity for 
her to have Germany put on her feet eco- 
nomically, not only on account of German 
trade, but because most of Central Europe 
depends upon Germany economically. If 
these markets cannot be restored, and that 
promptly, millions of Englishmen must emi- 
grate or starve. 

Now the French 


situation is totally 
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different. France is not in the main a com- 
mercial country. She is self-sufficient as to 
food. Her manufactures are largely non- 
competitive in the world market; that is, 
they do not meet competition from similar 
products of other nations. By the war 
France became the greatest iron country in 
Europe. The deliveries of German coal in- 
sure her domestic needs against the day when 
her own mines are reopened.. Her occupa- 
tion of the Sarre district gives her still 
further coal resources. At the moment 
when British unemployment numbers passed 
3,000,000, the number of French citizens out 
of work barely passed the 80,000 mark. 

What France needs is not the restoration 
of world markets, not the restoration of 
Germany to trading ability, but protection 
against a Germany which, in regaining in- 
dustrial and economic strength, will, at the 
same time, regain the capacity to attack 
France again. All French policy centers 
about this one point. 

It has centered about it since the morning 
of the Armistice. It was the beginning and 
end of French concern in the Paris Peace 
Conference. It has been the dominant motif 
in all of French action from that moment 
to the present hour. 

To the Frenchman, the Briton, seeking to 
restore Germany commercially for his own 
economic advantage, seems to be sacrificing 
French security, deserting an ally to take up 
with an enemy. British policy is regarded 
as selfish, cold-blooded, mercenary beyond 
defense in Paris, where Frenchmen with very 
few exceptions see their own country made 
the sacrifice for British cupidity. 

To the Briton, on the other hand, the 
French determination to keep Germany 
weak, to bestow Upper Silesia upon Poland, 
to occupy the Ruhr, in a word, to prevent 
the recovery of Germany, seems militaristic, 
imperialistic, evil altogether. British news- 
papers and editors solemnly lecture the 
French upon their sacrifice of the prosperity 
of the world to a sentiment of vengeance. 
French papers retort by accusing the British 
of being willing to betray a friend for a 
bargain. 

Meantime the net effect: of the two con- 
flicting policies is paralysis for both. British 
interests furnish the Greeks with arms and 
materials of war; French and even Italian 
interests have become purveyors to the 
Turks. German purposes in Upper Silesia 
are constantly supported by London. All 
over the world, wherever England or France 


has an interest, each finds the other hostile. 
In the two countries the bitterness increases 
with each week and in recent days so good a 
friend of France as Sir Philip Gibbs, writing 
from London, announced the end of the 
Anglo-French alliance. 

To American eyes, it must be clear that 
such a termination is inevitable unless some 
basis for compromise can be found. And, to 
put the thing quite frankly, unless Great 
Britain is prepared to guarantee French se- 
curity against Germany in a fashion utterly 
satisfactory to France, the British must ex- 
pect that France will continue to make 
impossible real German recovery, however 
costly this policy may prove to British inter- 
ests. So far the British have declined to 
give any such guarantee; it is exceedingly 
doubtful to-day if the country would agree 
to such a pledge. 

Yet the alternative is plainly chaos. For, 
in the last analysis, France has the power to 
prevent German recovery, and she has in ex- 
President Poincaré and other -very able 
statesmen those who are prepared to use 
the power, and determined that France shall 
not make any further sacrifices to Britain. 
The collapse of the Anglo-French alliance 
would be an unfortunate thing for the world 
—for France, perhaps, in the end. But it 
would be immediately far more costly to 
Britain, because once the British restraint 
were removed, France would be able to 
move her troops into the Ruhr and, short of 
another war, Great Britain would be power- 
less to prevent such an operation. Such an 
occupation of the Ruhr would, however, 
postpone German economic recovery indefi- 
nitely. Moreover, it would inevitably be 
accompanied by a Polish advance into Upper 
Silesia and Germany would thus lose her 
great coal districts east and west and, as 
consequence, her ultimate resource in pur- 
chasing power. 


IV. A CRITICAL MEETING 


The new Conference of: Paris, then, which 
is in session as I write this article, comes at 
a moment when Anglo-French relations are 
once more at a crisis. How critical the situa- 
tion is may, I believe, be gathered from these 
words of ex-President Poincaré at the close 
of a recent magazine article: 


If we permit matters to go on getting embit- 
tered, two great nations which for the good of 
humanity ought at all costs to remain united will 
return to their traditional hatreds, the revival of 
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which would be at once absurd and criminal. To 
avoid this catastrophe it is necessary and would 
be sufficient that in the necessary association there 
should be neither superiority nor subordination. 
It is necessary and it will be sufficient that 
France, in the presence of a friendly Britain, 
should remain France. 


The Paris correspondent of the Journal de 
Geneve touches the same note when he re- 
calls the words of Talleyrand returning from 
London in the last century: 


An alliance between England and France, 
said the old diplomat, is as logical as that be- 
tween Man and the Horse, but, we don’t have 
to be the horse. 


In a word, on the eve of this gathering it 
was plain that all over France there was a 


‘common conviction that in the relations be- 


tween the British and the French it had 
been France which had been called upon to 
make all the concessions, and the French 
were inclined to make a test of the Upper 
Silesian Question, to insist upon British con- 
cession in this instance to balance French 
concessions in the past. m 

On the other hand, from London came an 
equally determined note, which gave little 
promise of compromise. French policy was 
excoriated as vengeful, fatal to the peace and 
prosperity of the world, and fraught with dis- 
aster for France. France was threatened 
with a termination of the Entente Cordiale, 
and at least veiled suggestions were to be 
detected that Britain, despairing of further 
French coéperation, would be forced to make 
other arrangements—which was euphemistic 
for an arrangement with Germany. 

And in all of this preliminary controversy 
one peculiar detail was discoverable on 
either side of the Channel. French policy in 
the British press was described as the prod- 
uct of a few professional soldiers, of the ex- 
treme militarists and imperialists. British 
policy was described in Paris as the personal 
creation of Lloyd George. In other words, 
so sure were the British of the justice of their 
position that they insisted that it was the 
position of a majority of Frenchmen, while 
Frenchmen, equally convinced of the right- 
ness of their opinions, asserted that these 
opinions were generally held in Britain out- 
side the immediate circle of the Premier. 

Yet, so far as one might judge from the 
outside, both these assertions were totally in- 
exact, Weak as public support for Lloyd 
George in recent months has proved, it seems 
plain that the course which he has adopted 
with respect of French policy in Upper 


Silesia not only has popular support, but is 
the single course which would permit him to 
continue to retain a majority in the House 
of Commons. As for Briand, it is reason- 
ably certain that further yielding to the 
British would spell defeat when the French 
Parliament reassembles. Indeed, Paris des- 
patches have insisted that he had retained 
power in the closing days of the last session 
only by giving a definite pledge not to yield 
in the case of Silesia. 

In this Upper Silesian snare Italy took a 
middle ground. Count Sforza, Foreign Min- 
ister of the now fallen Giolitti Cabinet, had 
declared that while French claims on behalf 
of Poland were impossible, British proposals 
fell short of compliance with the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles itself. In point of fact 
Italy had through Sforza proposed several 
compromises, all extending the Polish share 
beyond the Pless-Rybnik area conceded by the 
British. But when the Paris Conference 
actually assembled, the Italian representative 
withdrew these and contented himself with. 
recommending some compromise between the 
two views. 

With this Paris Conference America re- 
turned to the Supreme Council and quite 
naturally both France and Britain watched 
eagerly for some word which might indicate 
that the United States was prepared to act 
as arbiter in the Silesian dispute, despite the 
fact that the State Department in Washing- 
ton had long ago declared that the Silesian 
Question was purely European and thus out- 
side the field of American action. 

All things considered, then, this new Con- 
ference of Paris promised to be one of the 
most important international gatherings since 
the great Conference of 1919, and the world 
watched it, eager to know whether Anglo- 
French friendship would once more survive 
a severe test or whether, at last, the forecast 
disruption of the Entente would come. 


V. THE NEAR EAST 


Second only to the Upper Silesian Ques- 
tion on the calendar of the Paris Confer- 
ence was that of the Near East. There 
recent events had materially modified the 
situation. The elements in the problem 
have, however, remained unchanged. By the 
Treaty .of Sévres, one of the several Paris 
documents, Greece had been awarded much 
Turkish territory, as well as all of the Bul- 
garian coast upon the Egean Sea. Thus the 
new Greater Greece, as described in the 
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Treaty of Sévres, approached the Chatalja 
Lines, almost within sight of Constantinople, 
and included all of Thrace, including Adri- 
anople. 

Even more important internationally was 
the territory assigned to Greece in Asia 
Minor. It included the great city of 
Smyrna and a very considerable hinterland 
extending eastward. This acquisition 
marked the Paris estimate of Venizelos; it 
was a tribute to the statesman, generally re- 
garded as the most astute diplomat of the 
whole Paris Conference. But when Veni- 
zelos fell and Constantine returned the prizes 
remained with Greece. 

Turkey, however, refused to ratify ‘the 
Treaty and found herself promptly sup- 
ported by France and Italy. The former, 
because she resented the return of Constan- 
tine, saw in the Treaty of Sévres the hand 
of British diplomacy, which, under Greek 
disguise, sought to acquire control at the 
Golden Horn. But above all else France 
was dominated by two considerations. Her 
new Syrian colony adjoined Turkish terri- 
tory for many miles and, having had several 
unpleasant border struggles with the Turks, 
she was prepared to purchase immunity on 
the Syrian frontier by support of Turkish 
claims at Smyrna, In addition, as the largest 
holder of Turkish bonds, France was inter- 
ested in seeing Turkey as considerable as 
possible, as each loss of territory reduced her 
security on her loans. 

Italy was frankly pro-Turk and anti- 
Greek because for Italy Greece is the one 
rival in that field in which all Italians see 
the future of their country. Smyrna has 
long been the objective of Italian aspirations, 
and Greek and Italian claims have clashed in 
Albania, in the Egean Islands, and upon the 
mainland of Asia Minor. Thus France and 
Italy supported the Turkish demand for the 
revision of the Treaty of Sévres, a revision 
downward, so far as the Turk was con- 
cerned, which would restore to him Smyrna 
and all of the seacoast of the Egean turned 
over to Greece. 

The Allies and the League of Nations be- 
ing unable to find a solution, since Britain 
backed the Greeks and her associates the 
Turks, the consequence was one more war. 
Last spring the Greeks pushed their forces 
eastward to the Bagdad Railway and suf- 
fered a heavy defeat which just missed being 
a supreme disaster in the vicinity of Eski- 
Shehr, a junction point on the railway. 
Thereafter they retired upon Smyrna and 





Brusa, and proceeded to collect all of their 
strength for a final effort. 

Before this effort was made the Allies 
united in a recommendation to Greece to 
give over the proposed campaign and submit 
her claims to the great powers. But, know- 
ing only too well what this meant, Greece 
declined and presently began a new opera- 
tion, with an army increased to more than 
200,000, and this time including many of the 
Venizelist officers who had been eliminated 
before the previous effort. Opposed to the 
Greeks were the troops of Kemal Pasha, 
numbering less than 100,000, and much in- 
ferior in all military resources, despite the 
fact that they had drawn upon Russia for 
some material. 

Late in July a decisive battle was fought 
west of the Bagdad Railway between Kutaia 
and Eski-Shehr; and this time the Greek 
troops were victorious, and the Turks, after 
appalling losses, fled eastward up the branch 
line leading to Angora, which had become the 
Kemalist capital. Following their victory, 
the Greeks continued to advance, but only 
slowly, meantime reconstructing the railway 
lines and reorganizing their troops. The vic- 
tory did not end the war, but even ‘the 
Turkish accounts indicated that the Greek 
success was complete. 

By this victory the Greeks have established 
a new obstacle to any revision of the Treaty 
of Sévres. Constantine, who refused Allied 
advice before the battle, can hardly be ex- 
pected to accept it now. Indeed, the real 
question to-day would seem to be not a re- 
vision downward, but upward, so far as the 
Treaty of Sevres is concerned, for the Greeks 
now occupy most of Asia Minor south of the 
Straits and the Sea of Marmora and west of 
the Egean, their present front being many 
miles east of the Bagdad Railway. 

Conceivably the Turks will be able to 
rally. Probably they will be able to main- 
tain a guerrilla warfare which will tax the 
slender Greek resources to the uttermost. 
But, on the other hand, the restoration of 
peace in the Near East 's desirable from the 
point of view of all of the great powers, and 
so a basis of settlement must be found. Here 
is the point at which British and French in- 
terests collide, and France, in this case, has 
the emphatic support of Italy. . 

As a consequence, there were to be heard, 
before the Paris Conference assembled, fre- 
quent reports that a basis of agreement would 
be found by which French views would be 
recognized by the British in Upper Silesia, 
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and France, in return, would accept the 
British solution in the Near East, which 
would carry with reafirmation of the Treaty 
of Sévres, and might.even envisage eventual 
Greek possession of Constantinople itself. 
But these rumors were evidently without any 
other basis than that found in the logic of 
the situation, and there was little suggestion 
in London of a desire to “swap” K6nigshiitte 
and Beuthen against Constantinople and 
Smyrna. 


VI. COMPROMISE 


As I close this article word comes from 
Paris that both the British and the French 
Premiers have taken occasion to announce 
that there will be no break in the Entente 
over the Upper Silesian dispute. Further 
than this, unofficial reports have already 
begun to sketch the terms of a compromise 
which will in the picturesque phrase of one 
diplomat “‘save everybody’s face.” 

With the precise terms of the compromise 
I shall deal next month, but it would seem 
that the underlying principle is the alloca- 
tion to each of the contestants of a popula- 
tion based upon the percentage of vote in the 
plebiscite, In a word, the industrial area is 
to. be divided, but the drawing of the line 
is still, in. process. 

Patently the approach of the Conference 
of Washington has exerted a restraining .in- 
fluence upon both France and Great Britain, 
both of whom quite wisely wish to escape 
a European break on the eve of the great 
American adventure. Yet it must be clear 
that something more than a mere patched- 
up bargain will be needed to restore Anglo- 
French friendship. Such restoration is by 
no means impossible. The latest quarrel may 
clear the air, but a general settlement seems 
necessary. 

One may ask what effect the proposed com- 
promise will have in Germany, where the 
Wirth Ministry unquestionably rested its 
hope of continuance in office upon a favor- 
able decision in Upper Silesia. But, after 
all, the same question must be asked in the 
case of Briand, who has also to face a hostile 
Chamber if his concessions are considerable. 

Finally, there is the Polish aspect and, 
since the dispatch of more French troops has 
been vetoed in Paris, there must be sound 
reason for believing that the danger of a 
new revolution is regarded as slight. But 
what is worst in the situation is the ‘fact 
that any settlement now will be regarded on 


both sides of the Oder as little more than a 
temporary truce. The Pole-German prob- 
lem must remain one of the great obstacles 
to permanent peace in Europe and the vari- 
ous compromises, of which Danzig is only 
the most notorious, supply adequate oppor- 
tunity for fresh quarrels. 

From the American point of view the re- 
cent Anglo-French dispute is important, as it 
indicates in what temper Europe will come 
to Washington. At the moment France is 
divided from Italy. and from Britain, while 
Italy sides with France against Britain in 
the Near East and with Britain against 
France in Poland. Moreover, in all these 
disputes there is a keen desire in European 
capitals to have America intervene as arbiter. 

Yet it seems to me sufficiently clear that 
any intervention on our part is likely to lead 
to unhappy results. If we decide for Ger- 
many against Poland or for Poland against 
Germany, we become parties to a condition 
which can only be preserved by force, and 
we become partners in the guaranteeing of 
political conditions which, in the east and 
southeast of Europe are necessarily imper- 
manent. 

The question of naval restriction is suffi- 
ciently concrete to permit of definite agree- 
ment. In the case of the Pacific certain 
progress may be made provided we are ready 
to concede to Japan advantages which she 
possesses but are outside the limits our Open 
Door policy has envisaged. But if the ques- 
tions of European military strength and po- 
litical relations are to be dealt with, then 
it is impossible to forecast any outcome of the 
Washington Conference more satisfactory 
than that of Paris. 

In Washington the British will seek 
American support for all their purposes the 
world over. They will hope for our assist- 
ance in restraining France in Poland and 
Italy in the Near East. The French will 
base all their policy in dealing with Pacific 
questions on their necessities upon the Rhine 
and their interests upon the Vistula. In the 
last analysis the Washington Conference will 
be little more than a continuation of. the re- 
cent Paris gathering, with the United States 
taking an active part. In truth, it is no more 
than a continuation of the original Paris 
Conference. : 2 

If we go into the subject of disarmament 
on land, then we must go into the question 
of guaranteeing the safety of the nations 
which, obedient to our request, consent to 
disarm. But this is to return to the point 
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where Clemenceau extracted from Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Lloyd George that Treaty of 
Insurance for France which has never been 
ratified in the United States and has no force 
so far as Britain is concerned until America 
has ratified. 

Three years after the Peace Conference 
the Continent of Europe is the battleground 
of policies and purposes. New alliances 
arising on the ruins of old and ancient an- 
tipathies are taking on new vitality. With 
Germany and Russia naturally excluded 
from the present Conference, no decision will 
be binding upon them and any attempt to 
bolster up the existing political arrangements, 
so unfavorable to them, must involve later 
defense against their attack. 

When one perceives that Britain and 
France, nations which have been at peace 
with each other for more than a century and 
at least twice have been allies, the last time 
in the most terrible struggle in human his- 
tory, are to-day unable to avoid constant 
clashes, quarrels, each a little more bitter 
than the preceding, it is manifest that the 
way to international accord is still difficult. 

So far, differences have been adjusted by 
bargain-counter methods, but the results are 
not such as to encourage those who look 
fd? a final adjustment of international dif- 
ferences as a step toward peace. Beyond all 
question, Europe will bring the bargain- 
counter method to Washington. Mr. Wil- 
son was forced to meet this form of nego- 
tiating and his unfamiliarity with it led to 
disaster. In the final act of the Peace Con- 
ference he found his domestic political for- 
tunes involved and he was forced to make 
great concessions in the hope of preserving 
that League of Nations which was, in his 
mind, the supreme issue in Paris, and the es- 
sential political accomplishment at home. 

President Harding will face the same 
situation. Europe knows his need to succeed 
where Mr. Wilson failed. It is prepared to 
give him success, as it gave Mr. Wilson his 
League—at a price, but the price is Ameri- 
can participation in all the problems of 
Europe. In establishing our view, as con- 
trasted with that of Japan, in Pacific mat- 
ters, we may count upon the solid support 
of all Europe—but Europe will expect cer- 
tain compensating actions on our part. 

If Americans neglect to keep in mind the 
present situation in Europe, if they fail to 
recognize that the Conference of Washing- 
ton in November is only a carry-over from 
the Conference of Paris of August, if they 


follow their course at Paris and ignore the 
past, remote and immediate, the results will 
be just about like those of the Paris experi- 
ence. I have devoted my attention this 
month to the Paris Conference, exclusively, 
because it has seemed to me that in it was 
discoverable a lesson which was of real value 
for Americans in estimating the prospects 
of the Washington gathering two months 
hence. 

When all is said and done Europe has been 
attending conferences for centuries. I recall 
the words of Lord Robert Cecil to an Ameri- 
can friend of mine; “I am afraid,” said that 
eminent British statesman, “that we have 
been at this business so long, we do it rather 
too well.” Europe went to the great Paris 
Conference as one goes to an auction, Amer- 
ica as one goes to church—and the Paris 
Conference, whatever else one may say about 
it, was not church. 


VII. FAILURE 


As I read the proofs of this article, the 
dispatches from Paris give definite informa- 
tion on the results, which are identical in 
both cases; that is, as to the Upper Silesian 
dispute and as to the Near Eastern problem. 
As to the latter the Supreme Council has 
frankly washed its hands of the whole affair 
and left it to the belligerents to settle their 
claims by battle. As to the former, after 
deadlock the conferees have separated, leav- 
ing the decision with the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Actually, however, no one can be deceived 
by this diplomatic device. ~The Council of 
the League of Nations is made up of repre- 
sentatives from the four nations present at 
Paris, namely France, Britain, Italy, and 
Japan, and in addition of other representa- 
tives of Brazil, Belgium, Spain, and China. 
And no decision can be reached which is not 
arrived at by unanimous vote. Thus France, 
which stood out against Britain, Japan, and 
Italy in Paris, will hardly change her posi- 
tion at Geneva when the matter comes up. 

All that has actually happened is that 
Lloyd George and Briand have reached a 
deadlock and the sentiment in their respec- 
tive countries has forbidden the making of 
such a compromise as each would personally 
strive for. But faced at last with the immi- 
nent possibility of an absolute break between 
the two nations, both Premiers have hesi- 
tated and preferred to postpone that break 
by temporary delay. Thus the Upper Sile- 
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sian dispute has been laid upon the League 
of Nations shelf for the moment; but no one 
can fail to see thet the Anglo-French Entente 
now hangs by a thread. 

Meantime the Upper Silesian situation, 
which for many months has constituted an 
acute political peril to the peace of Europe 
and a grave barrier to economic restoration, 
endures in an aggravated form, with the 
daily possibility of new uprisings either on 
the German or the Polish side. This is the 
real calamity. Moreover, hard on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Council to leave 
Greece and Turkey to fight it out comes the 
word that the King of the Hedjaz, as Sherif 
of Mecca, has proclaimed the Holy War 
against the Greeks and on behalf of the 
Turks. This latter incident forecasts un- 
rest all over the Moslem world from Cal- 
cutta to Casablanca. 

For the moment the situation now shifts 
from Paris to Geneva, where the Council of 


the League of Nations will soon assemble. 
But this is only a surface indication. In 
reality the decision must be made in Paris 
and London and by the statesmen and par- 
liaments of France and Britain. The fact 
is that the machinery which represents inter- 
national order and authority has at last 
reached a complete stop and is on the point 
of collapsing altogether. Reference to the 
League of Natiors does no more than supply 
one last breathing spell. 

In all human probability an absolute break 
will be postponed until after the Conference 
of Washington, since Europe would hardly 
wish to come to America separated by an 
irreparable breach. Yet, whatever may be 
the ultimate outcome, it is plain that for 
many months the alliance which defeated 
Hohenzollern Germany has been crumbling 
precisely as did that which destroyed Napo- 
leonic France. And the recent Paris Con- 
ference marks one more stage in dissolution. 





THE RELIEF OF STARVING 
RUSSIANS 


BY JEROME LANDFIELD 


HE urgent appeal to ‘all honest men” 

to come to the rescue of Russia’s starving 
millions, which Maxim Gorky sent out on 
July 20, has served to concentrate universal 
attention on the world’s most pressing prob- 
lem. How immediate and insistent is this 
problem may be realized from the patent fact 
that Europe cannot settle down to normal 
life and restore production while Russia re- 
mains “an economic vacuum,” and that the 
threat of vast epidemics and of the incursion 
of famished hordes is a very real one. The 
appeal, which was made at the direction of 
the Soviet authorities and followed by an ofh- 
cial statement, served also to expose com- 
pletely the failure of the Communist experi- 
ment and the terrible consequences resulting 
from Bolshevist rule. All these consequences 
had been predicted repeatedly by competent 
observers, but this appeal, which constitutes 
a confession, confirms these predictions and 
eliminates all doubt or confusion as to the 
real causes of the débacle. 


Gorky’s estimate of 300,000 Russians 


dying daily from epidemic disease and starva- 
tion, of 6,000,000 people in flight from the 
Volga region, of the spread of the famine 
over eighteen provinces where 20,000,000 are 
starving, may be an exaggeration. The heart- 
rending stories of famished peasants leaving 
their villages from which the last edible 
fragment has disappeared; burning their 
huts; abandoning children they cannot carry 
or feed ; subsisting on roots, grass, field mice; 
wandering blindly in hordes toward regions 
where rumor tells of plenty; and falling in 
merciful death by the roadside—these stories 
are not to be taken too literally or as of gen- 
eral application. But, after making due al- 
lowance for rumor and panic, for sensational 
tales and exaggeration, the situation is far 
worse than anyone in fortunate America can 
possibly form any conception of. The migra- 
tions of whole villages, the abandonment of 
children, the trail of corpses by the wayside— 
these are only the high-lights in one vast wel- 
ter of misery from which but few communi- 
ties are entirely exempt. 
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The most acute famine is felt in the Volga 
region, where, according to the best available 
reports, eight provinces of an area of some 
250,000 square miles have suffered entire 
crop failure owing to the long-continued 
drought. The number of fugitives from this 
region is placed at 3,000,000, which includes 
many of the refugees from southwestern Rus- 
sia that migrated thither during the retreat 
@f the Russian armies. There is a general 
shortage of crops in the very regions from 
which formerly the surplus went to supply 
the industrial centers and the non-self- 
supporting regions of the north. In these 
latter the crop reports are better, but at best 
they can only take care of their own people, 
and that on a very meager ration. 


Dire Straits of the Cities 


The condition of the cities is terrible be- 
yond the power of words to describe, for here 
we have the cumulative effect of years of 
chronic near-starvation which have robbed 
the inhabitants of vitality and the power of 
resistance. Here also we have not only hor- 
rible sanitary conditions, but the depressing 
mental effect of terror, the terror inspired by 


all-pervasive espionage, by imprisonment, and 
torture, by wholesale executions, from which 
the outlying country districts have been com- 
paratively free. 

In the cities there is, however, food for the 
few who have money. The tables of com- 
missars and “speculators” are provided with 
milk, eggs, poultry, meat, and delicacies. This 
trade in food is carried on clandestinely, and 
the greatest caution must be observed, for de- 
tection means imprisonment and _ perhaps 
death. In all respects it reproduces accu- 
rately “bootlegging” in America, except that 
food instead of alcohol is the desideratum. 

A general survey indicates that the cities 
and industrial centers are in the most deplo- 
rable state, because the famine conditions 
have persisted there longest. They are 
threatened with absolute extinction unless 
help comes from the outside. Such help, 
though utterly disproportionate to the. need, 
is possible through the use of the remnants 
of Russia’s transportation system. ‘The agri- 
cultural regions that have been afflicted with 
drought are in desperate straits, and starva- 
tion and disease will take a terrible toll. Lack 
of transportation precludes much help reach- 
ing them in time, even if the 
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MAP SHOWING THE MOST IMPORTANT FAMINE AREAS OF RUSSIA 


world pours forth its bounty 
in unstinted measure. Only 
the hardiest can survive. The 
remaining agricultural re- 
gions will manage to exist 
ris after a fashion, for the Rus- 
5) sian peasant possesses powers 
of endurance that are well- 
nigh unbelievable. But pres- 
ently, almost. before relief 
operations can be got well 
under way, the Arctic winter 
will enfold Russia in its icy 
grasp and claim its masses of 
victims from among those 
who are undernourished, for 
the fuel situation in Russia 
is also desperate. Altogether, 
it is probably not an exag- 
geration to estimate that 
5,000,000 people must perish 


before another harvest. 





Causes of the Famine 


The Soviet authorities 
have sought to exculpate 
themselves from blame for 
the general famine and its 
attendant horrors by attribu- 
ting it to the war and block- 
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ade, and, more recently, to the drought. The 
real cause, however, is not far to seek, and it 
is well that the world at large should realize 
it clearly. The full responsibility must fall 
on the Bolsheviks themselves and their insane 
economic policy. The war undoubtedly cur- 
tailed production by conscripting labor from 
the fields and consuming food non-produc- 
tively, but this was but a small factor in a 
country that normally exported immense 
quantities of foodstuffs. Other countries, 
less favored agriculturally, have carried on 
food production successfully during a war 
that engaged a far larger proportion of their 
manpower. The blockade only prevented ex- 
port and kept food at home. As for the 
drought—which is an added local visitation 
—the official Soviet press was full of predic- 
tions of famine and appeals to avert it long, 
long before the winter snows had melted. 


Effects of Communist Policy 


That famine should result from Com- 
munist policy was inevitable. When the 
Soviet authorities, who professed to base their 
revolution on the industrial proletariat, 
found that the peasants would not exchange 
food for Bolshevik paper money that would 
buy nothing, they had recourse to forcible 
requisitions, sending Red Guards out into the 
villages to seize the peasants’ stores. Fur- 





ther, as another expedient, they organ- 
ized. so-called “Committees of the Poor” 
wherever their authority reached, committees 
often made up of the lowest human material, 
to spy upon the well-to-do peasants and de- 
nounce those who hoarded grain, 

The effect was precisely what might have 
been expected. The peasants, forbidden to 
sell privately and in constant danger of forci- 
ble requisition, deprived of any incentive to 
produce more than they needed themselves, 
cut down the area cultivated to a minimum 
and concealed the product. There have been 
serious famines in Russia in the past, notably 
that of 1891, but these have always been re- 
lieved by moving the surplus from more for- 
tunate regions into the stricken areas. Now, 
however, thanks to Communist policy, there 
are no reserves to move, even if there were 
transportation to move them. What is par- 
ticularly tragic in the situation in the Volga 
Valley is that, because of its accessibility to 
Soviet requisition, the peasants of this fertile 
region have been repeatedly plundered of 
their food reserves and even of the very seed 
required for the fall sowing. 


A Radical Change Demanded 


It is important that all this should be. un- 
derstood in order to realize the immensity of 
the problem of salvaging Russia. It is evi- 
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dent that sending in food from the outside, 
essential as this is at*the moment, can relieve 
only an infinitesimal portion of Russia’s suf- 
fering millions, The present emergency will 
be only the prelude to more terrible famine 
conditions in 1922 and 1923, unless there is a 
radical change. Russia, formerly the great 
food producer, must be enabled to feed her- 
self. For this she needs seed, implements, 
and railroads. But there is no use in attempt- 
ing to furnish these things while a system 
persists which nullifies all constructive effort 
and which destroys faster than the people can 
build. While the dead hand of Communist 
rule continues to grip the country there is 
no hope to avert further horrors. Mr. 
Hoover expresses this clearly when he says 
that such food shortages ‘‘will be recurrent 
every year until there is a much further 
change in the economic system.” 


Relief Measures 


In the face of the famine emergency the 
Soviet Government is running to various ex- 
pedients. As a matter of fact, the present 
struggle against the famine is only an inten- 
sified form of the struggle in which they have 
been engaged since the beginning of their 
régime, for the food problem has ever been 
uppermost. The most vigorous propaganda 
has been used to coax the peasants to increase 
the area sown, and to induce workmen to turn 
out more goods to exchange for food, but 
with little result. In direct contradiction 
to communist theory, private trade by the 
peasants has been legalized and requisitions 
replaced by tax in kind, but too late to in- 
crease production. 

A Central Soviet Famine Relief Commit- 
tee has been appointed to codrdinate and 
direct all relief activities. In addition to this 
a general or non-political relief commission 
has been organized, which includes members 
who are not Communists and among them 
men of some prominence under the old 
régime and the Provisional Government. 
This latter commission presents several points 
of interest. Of its sixty-three members, only 
ten are Communists, and these belong to the 
moderate wing of the party, such as Kame- 
nev, Krasin, Litvinov, Lunacharsky, Rykov, 
and Semashko. Five are Cadets, among 
them Golovin, president of the Second 
Duma; Kishkin, prominent municipal worker 
of Moscow and a minister in the Provisional 
Government; and Kutler, who was Minis- 
ter of Agriculture under the Czar. With 
these are a number of well-known writers, 


an actor, the director of the Art Theater of 
Moscow, a daughter of Tolstoy, and a con- 
siderable group of professors. ‘The question 
is whether this commission is instituted for 
political effect abroad or if it signifies an 
honest attempt to secure the codperation of 
non-communist elements. Little is to be ex- 
pected from Soviet decrees and commissions, 
however, to relieve the situation. 


Hoover and the Relief of Russia 


Secretary Hoover, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, of which he is 
the head and organizer, responded at once 
to the Gorky appeal. The conditions under 
which relief would be undertaken were laid 
down carefully. First, American prisoners 
in Russia must be released and allowed to 
leave the country. Relief would be restricted 
to children and the sick. There must be 
freedom of movement and communication 
and relief workers must be inviolate. Dis- 
tribution would be by the Relief Administra- 
tion’s own agents or under their personal 
direction. ‘The security of supplies against 
seizure or diversion must be guaranteed. No 
political activities would be indulged in. 

The Soviet authorities submitted to: the 
conditions with a wry face. Politics is: their 
ruling passion, and the fate of millions is 
nothing to them compared with any menace 
to their political power. Indeed, it was evi- 
dent that they hoped to make the relief nego- 
tiations the basis for securing recognition. 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hughes took very 
good care that nothing of this kind should 
take place. The charitable efforts of the 
American Relief Administration were not to 
be utilized for strengthening the Soviet 
régime. Walter L. Brown, the efficient 
representative of the Relief Administration 
in Europe, was dispatched to Riga to confer 
with Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet represen- 
tative. After protracted conferences, the 
way seems now to be cleared, and energetic 
measures have been set on foot to rush for- 
ward food and medical supplies with the 
utmost dispatch, although at last accounts 
the Soviet Government was still playing for 
control over distribution. 


No Pooling of Resources! 


The job of relieving starvation in Russia 
is a gigantic one, and Mr. Hoover frankly 
recognizes it as too big for the private chari- 
ties of the world. In Europe the Supreme 
Council, the International Red Cross, and 
many bodies in the various countries are 
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concerning themselves with this overwhelm- 
ing problem. To the suggestion of an Inter- 
national Commission for Russian Famine 
Relief, Mr. Hoover has made a definite an- 
swer. Such an organization is eminently 
desirable to codrdinate the activities of the 
various relief committees, and prevent over- 
lapping and duplication of effort, but each 
committee or organization should use its own 
resources in its allotted field independently. 
The American. Relief Administration has no 
idea of pooling its resources with European 
organizations, and placing their disposal 
under control of a joint commission. 


The Future 


Although facing the greatest tragedy in 
historic times, the Russian nation will sur- 
vive. Her people are now paying a fright- 
ful price for misgovernment, for war, and 
revolution. Misgovernment kept them back- 
ward and ignorant; a war in which they 
sacrificed themselves without limit for the 
Allied cause left them demoralized; and in 
the revolution which found them leaderless 
and unfitted to meet new conditions advan- 
tage was taken of their ignorance, simplic- 
ity, and demoralization by the communist 
leaders to impose upon them a terroristic 
tyranny that has ruined the country, and 
brought them to the verge of starvation. 
But there is a brighter side to the picture. 
For more than three years, thanks to Bol- 
shevik policy, the mass of the peasants have 
been practically cut off from the cities, and 
have doggedly resisted interference with their 
affairs. 

To-day probably less than 6,000,000 out 
of Russia’s total population of perhaps 130,- 
000,000 are under the direct authority of 
the Soviet Government. In their separate 
communities, away from the railroads, they 
have been running their own affairs, devel- 
oping their cottage industries, carrying on 
trade, administering their own government 
and living a primitive or medieval life. 
With this has come self-dependence and the 
spirit of liberty. 

It has been a common propaganda claim 
of the Bolsheviks and of those who expect 
to profit through a continuation of the pres- 
ent régime that the fall of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would mean anarchy in Russia. 
Rather would it mean the end of anarchy. 
For a time there might be no central gov- 
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ernment and disorder would rule in the 
cities, but 95 per cent. of the population 
would go on quietly as before in thousands 
of separate communities, freed from the 
threat of Red Guard incursions, and gradu- 
ally drawing together as the economic pres- 
sure of the need for transportation and com- 
merce made itself felt. One thing is certain, 
and that is that these masses now have the 
instinct of private property deeply engrained 
in their nature and that they will submit to 
no external rule. 

The present measures of famine relief are 
necessary and vital. Every effort must be 
put forth by the other nations of the world 
to avert an immediate catastrophe. But the 
biggest task will come when at last the curse 
of the Communist tyranny has been removed 
and the real work of rescue and reconstruc- 
tion can begin. In this lies not only the 
salvation of Russia, but the salvation of Eu- 
rope as well, and there is comfort in the 
thought that however great the destruction 
wrought by the present régime there will 
be found sound elements to build on in the 
millions of Russian peasants who have at last 
won through to freedom and self-dependence 
in the hardest school that the world has 
known. Upon these foundations the new 
Russian state will arise, developing slowly 
and crudely, but solidly. In such a polity, 
springing naturally from the people and re- 
sponding to their national character, there is 
promise for peace in a troubled world. 































































GRACE HALL, WILLIAMS COLLEGE, IN WHICH WAS HELD THE OPENING SESSION OF THE ecathecetins OF POLITICS, 
OVER WHICH CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT PRESIDED 


WORLD RELATIONSHIPS AS SEEN 





FROM WILLIAMSTOWN 


EITHER in America nor anywhere 

else did the Institute of Politics, which 
has been in session for the past month 
Williamstown, Mass., have a_ precedent. 
One hundred leaders of American thought— 
university professors, jurists, publicists, finan- 
ciers—gathered for four weeks in the halls 
of Williams College during the vacation 
season and listened to addresses by scholars 
and statesmen of world-wide reputation on 
the various phases of international relation- 


ships. Among the lecturers were Viscount 
James Bryce, of Great Britain, Baron 
Sergius Korff, of Russia, Hon. Stephen 


Panaretoff, of Bulgaria, Count Teleki, of 
Hungary, Hon. Tomasso Tittoni, of Italy, 
and Professor Achille Viallate, of France. 
If the newly-organized Institute had gone 
no farther than to invite men of such dis- 
tinction to speak on international topics, the 
service to the American public would have 
been unique. The program of the Institute, 
however, did not stop with the lecture 
courses. A series of “round-table” confer- 
ences was organized for the membership of 
the Institute, subdivided into relatively small 
groups for the intensive study of particular 
questions, under qualified leadership. It was 
the ambition of President Harry A. Garfield, 
in launching the Institute, to attract to Wil- 
liamstown, during the summer session, en 
already qualified as students and experts who 
could profitably engage in these small group 
conferences. The average number at each 
272 


round-table was from twenty to twenty-five, 
and the scope and work of these conferences 
is best shown by the following list of sub- 
jects, leaders and secretaries: 


“The New States of Central Europe,” Professor 
A. C. Coolidge and R. H. Lord of Harvard; 
Secretary, Professor Laurence Packard. 

“The Reparations Question: Its International 
Aspects,” Norman H. Davis, former Under Secre- 
tary of State; Secretary, Arthur Bullard. 

“Treaties of Peace, Especially the Treaty of 
Versailles,” Professor J. W. Garner, University 
of Illinois; Secretary, Assistant Professor P. B. 
Potter. 

“The New Frontiers in Western Dicoke and 
the Near East,” Professor C. H. Haskins. of Har- 
vard, and Colonel Lawrence Martin of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Secretary, Professor Laurence 
Packard. 

“Fundamental Concepts in a Law 
in Relation to Political Theory and Legal Philos- 
ophy,” Professor J. S. Reeves, University of 
Michigan; Secretary, Lloyd Haberly. 

“Latin American Questions,” L. S. Rowe, Di- 
rector-General of the Pan American Union; 
Secretary, W. P. Montgomery. 

“Tariffs and Tariff Problems,” Professor F. 
W. Taussig of Harvard; Secretary, R: L. Masson. 

“Unsettled Questions in Internationai Law,” 
Professor G. G. Wilson of Harvard; Secretary, 
Lloyd Haberly. 


The leader of each round-table suggested 
specific references to books and documents, 
in order to furnish a basis of detailed knowl- 
edge of the points at issue. All the partici- 
pants were thus enabled to prepare them- 
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LEADING EUROPEAN PUBLICISTS WHO LECTURED DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


(From left to right: Professor Achille Viallate, the well-known French economist, director of the De Beers Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines; His Excellency Tomasso Tittoni, President of the Italian Senate, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Italian representative at the Peace Conference: President Harry A. Garfield, of Williams Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Institute of Politics; Baron Sergius A. Korff, former Deputy Governor-General of Finland; 
Hon. Stephen Panaretoff, Bulgarian Minister to the United States; Count Paul Teleki, former Prime Minister of 
Hungary; Viscount James Bryce, former British Ambassador to the United States, Dean of the Institute’s session) 


selves for debate, and the general discussion 
was directed and summarized by the leader. 

Among those who participated in the con- 
ferences the academic group included more 
than thirty heads of departments and men 
and women of full professorial rank. About 
forty colleges and universities were repre- 
sented, from the University of Alabama to 
the University of Washington. In the group 
of financiers there were enrolled Hon. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Thomas W. Lamont, and 
George Foster Peabody, and the United 
States Army was represented by several mem- 
bers of the General Staff College. 

In order to achieve the desired ends it was 
of course necessary to restrict participation 
in the round-table conferences to the mem- 
bers of the Institute. The lectures, however, 
were thrown open to the general public. It 
was an unusual opportunity to see and hear 
distinguished men from the Old World, and 
about 500 members of the summer colonies 
in and about Williamstown made up the 
audiences. ‘Through the press reports that 
appeared from day to day in the metropolitan 
papers the American public was reached in 
vastly greater numbers. Lord Bryce’s ad- 
dresses, in particular, were reported far and 
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wide throughout the country, and there can 
be no doubt that they made a lasting im- 
pression on thousands of readers. The sub- 
ject of the eight addresses delivered by Lord 
Bryce was “International Relations of the 
Old World States in Their Historical, 
Political, Commercial, Legal and Ethical As- 
pects, Including a Discussion of the Causes 
of Wars and the Means of Averting Them.” 

The Hon. Tomasso Tittoni’s course on 
“Modern Italy: Its Intellectual, Cultural 
and Financial Aspects” also arrested popular 
attention, and the same thing was true of 
Professor Viallate’s discussion of ‘The 
Economic Factor in International Relations,” 
and of the courses by Count Teleki, the Hon. 
Stephen Panaretoff, and Baron Korff. 

The management of the Institute made it 
clear in advance that its purpose was to pro- 
mote sane thinking in America on all that is 
involved in international relations. This can 
be accomplished, not only by reaching directly 
out to the general public through the lectures, 
but even more effectively by bringing to- 
gether, as Professor Walter McLaren, the 
Chief Secretary of the Conferences, has said, 
“a group of members, who by utterances in 
the press, from the collegiate platform, and 
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GROUP OF INSTITUTE LEADERS 


(Left to right: Professor James W. Garner, of the 
University of Illinois, Chairman of the Round Table 
on “Treaties of Peace’; Professor J. S. Reeves, of the 
University of Michigan, leader of the Round Table on 
“‘Fundamental Concepts on International Law”; Pro- 
fessor Philip Marshall Brown, of Princeton University, © 
formerly of the United States Diplomatic Service; Pro- 
fessor George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard University, 
leader of the Round Table on “Unsettled Questions in 
International Law’’) 


from the pulpit can disseminate sound, sane 
views upon current questions in the field of 
international relations.” 

Doubtless many who have learned of the 
activities of the Institute through the press 
dispatches of the past month have taken for 
granted that the idea was suggested by con- 
ditions brought on by the war. This is a 
mistaken assumption. President Garfield 
had developed the plan as early as April, 
1913, but the execution was delayed until 
the present year. Williams College con- 
tributed the use of buildings and campus 
without profit, and a friend of the Institute 
generously offered to defray all expenses dur- 
ing a period of three years. A registration 
fee of $10 was paid by enrolled members, 
who obtained board at the college commons 
and a room in one of the dormitories for $15 
a week. No examinations were held, and no 
certificates were issued. The Institute was 
not in the ordinary sense a summer school. 

In every respect the opening session of the 
Institute has been a notable success. The 
addresses are to be published in a series of 
volumes, and it is expected that they will be 
widely circulated. Some of them may per- 
haps serve as university text-books. There 
can be no doubt that the influences set in 
motion by the founders of the Institute will 
extend far beyond the crests of the Berkshire 
Hills, in which they had their birth. 





TEACHING WOMEN POLITICS 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


O* October 24, in co6dperation with 
the Connecticut League of Women 
Voters, Yale University will open a citizen- 
ship school for women. The classes will be 
held in Yale buildings. The lecturers will 
be Yale professors. 

So general has been the interest mani- 
fested in the plans for the school that its 
scope has been extended beyond Connecticut 
and registrations are now being received 
from other States and other countries. 

Among the Yale faculty members sched- 
uled to make addresses are: Former Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft, Professor E. 
M. Borchard, Professor Clive Day, Profes- 
sor E. R. Fairchild, Professor Henry W. 
Farnam, Professor Irving Fisher, Professor 
Arnold Gesell, Professor Allen Johnson, 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, Professor 


Charles Professor C. E. A. 
Winslow. 

The school will last for a week, with 
lectures on the science of government, the 
methods of political parties, social problems 
and the service which the individual voting 
citizen owes to the community, the State 
and the nation. One day will be given over 
to a discussion of international relations, 
economic, social, and political, and the re- 
duction of armament. There will be a 
national day with lectures on the funda- 
mentals of American history, and the history, 
principles and service of political parties. 
Connecticut legislators, who they are and 
what they do, and party caucuses and con- 
ventions versus primaries will be features of 
State Day. Town and city problems will 
fill another day, on which the Connecticut 
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Association of University Women will par- 
ticipate in a discussion on education, and 
there will be lectures on town and city man- 
agement, social welfare and the working of 
the civil service. 

On Town and City Day there will be 
presented the first results of a know-your- 
town survey which the Connecticut League 
of Women Voters is now conducting. 

With the hope of discovering those com- 
munity needs upon which women voters 
should concentrate their first efforts, the 
League has sent out lists of one hundred and 
twelve questions to the women of every 
town in the State. The questions are based 
on a syllabus issued by the University of 
Arkansas. 

Facts are asked concerning the population 
of the community, the proportion of native 
and foreign born, what Americanization 
agencies are at work and the civil status 
accorded to negroes. ‘There are questions 
on the industrial situation, the conditions 
and hours of labor for men, women and 
children. Under home-making, such ques- 
tions are asked as, How many homes are 
mortgaged; How much are rents; Has the 
government or any housing corporation built 
groups of houses in your community; How 
many divorces in your town in 1920; What 
are the effects of the divorces you know; 
What was the highest price for coal last 
winter in your town; Have you water-power 
that could be used for electric lighting ? 

Among the questions dealing with health 
conditions is a request for information con- 
cerning the “regular profession or business” 
of the town health officer. Answers are re- 
quired under seventeen headings concerning 
education—What use is made of Storrs 
College and the County Farm Bureau for 
vocational classes; Are school children given 
carfare; What community use is made of 
school buildings? Among the local organi- 
zations upon which information is desired 
are farmers’ codperative buying and selling 
groups and housewives’ codperative buying 
leagues. 

Public utilities, courts, county and State 
government are inquired into and especial 
emphasis is put upon the quality of service of 
the State legislators to their communities. 

From the information thus developed the 
League will map out a program to present 
to the women of the State, and the most 
important of the proposals for social reform 
and new legislation will be outlined for ‘the 
first time at the Yale citizenship school. 

















A VIEW OF THE MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE AT YALE, 
SHOWING HARKNESS MEMORIAL TOWER 


A New Departure for Yale 


For two hundred and twenty years Yale 
has been maintained as a man’s college. The 
regular departments in which women are 
admitted are the schools of art, music, law, 
and medicine, and the graduate school to 
pursue courses leading to the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy, master of arts, master 
of science, the certificate in public health, and 
the doctor of public health. The establish- 
ment of a special school primarily for women 
is a valuable proof of politics as a unifying 
instead of a separating force between men 
and women. 

The coming together of the university 
authorities and organized women in open 
recognition of the fact that the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship cannot properly 
be discharged without adequate and _ intel- 
ligent preparation constitutes an event of 
importance to the political life of the entire 
nation. The human mind is prone to be- 
lieve that it requires no training for any 
experience which comes to it in common with 
all of its sex, class or group. Men and 
women, both, for countless generations have 
muddled through their own particular tasks 
with only such knowledge as they have in- 
herited or picked up more or less consciously. 
There has been opposition to college training 
instead of the mechanic’s bench for the boy, 
to domestic science school instead of the 
family cookstove for the girl. And there 
are those who believe that it is as well to 
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throw the man or woman into politics to 
swim out, as to give a definite, thorough 
course .of citizenship training. It is this 
resistance which Yale University and other 
colleges intend to conquer. 


Civics Courses Throughout the Country 


It is interesting to note that the national 
movement for uniting women’s organizations 
and colleges to teach citizenship, of which 
Yale now becomes a sponsor, has been in- 
augurated not in the West, where women 
have long been voters, but in the East, where 
they are comparative newcomers in politics. 

In July, 1919, more than a year before 
the ratification of the federal woman suf- 
frage amendment gave the ballot to the 
women of New Hampshire, the New Hamp- 
shire State College and representatives of 
the leading women’s organizations of every 
kind in the State united in opening a week’s 
citizenship school at Durham. The college 
dormitories were opened to the visitors and 
from all over the State there poured into the 
little town farmers’ wives and city women, 
industrial workers and professional women, 
suffragists and anti-suffragists, all animated 
with the common desire to make themselves 
into the best kind of citizens. 

So novel was the venture that correspond- 
ents were sent to the school from metropoli- 
tan newspapers to write up the amusing 
episode of grown women going back to 
school. One of the best-known humorous 
writers of New England was sent with a 
cartoonist by one of the Boston newspapers, 
and after a morning in the classroom he 
telephoned his editor that he could not write 
a funny story. It would be making mockery 
of reverence. And the professor of one of 
the large men’s colleges, who arrived in 
smiling mood to make a speech, offered the 
facilities of his entire department for the 
next school the women should undertake. 
So those who came to ridicule remained to 
praise. And the movement for citizenship 
training by colleges and women’s or- 
ganizations together received a tremendous 
impulse. 

Since that time the National League of 
Women Voters has made a vigorous cam- 
paign for citizenship training through uni- 
versities, colleges, normal, high and primary 
schools. 

Among the State universities which have 
coéperated with the women in establishing 
courses of citizenship training—and doubt- 
less there are others not as yet recorded— 


are those of Massachusetts, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, Arkansas, North Carolina 
Nebraska, Missouri, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, “Montana, 
Washington and Utah. 

The University of Missouri, in addition 
to providing citizenship speakers for towns, 
has made citizenship a required freshman 
course with a five-hour credit. 

Two State universities, Virginia and 
Iowa, have added to their extension depart- 
ments women directors of citizenship, who 
conduct intensive courses in citizenship in 
the towns throughout these States.: The 
University of Florida sent a woman speaker 
last year to twenty-three towns where she 
gave ninety-one lectures. The State uni- 
versities of Oklahoma and Florida have 
conducted citizenship forums in’ many 
towns. 


Efforts of the League of Women V oters 


Citizenship courses have been given: in 
private colleges in codperation with the local 
Leagues of Women Voters in New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Illinois and Utah. In 
Iowa schools have been conducted by the 
State League of Women Voters in coépera- 
tion with Simpson College, Indianola; Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell; Coe College, Grand 
Rapids; Buena Vista College, Mount 
Vernon. Two South Carolina colleges have 
had citizenship schools this summer—-Con- 
verse College, Columbia and Winthrop 
College for Girls, Rock Hill, the latter also 
having made citizenship a part of the cur- 
riculum for the coming semester. 

The National League of Women Voters 
has itself conducted three national normal 
schools for the training of teachers in citi- 
zenship. One school was at the Chautauqua 
assembly grounds, New York, in July, 1921, 
with Miss Emily Kneubuehl, director of 
citizenship for. Minnesota, in charge; one in 
Saint Louis, Missouri, in August, 1920, 
with Miss Marie Ames, of the citizenship 
department of the National League of 
Women Voters, in charge; and one in Chi- 
cago, Ill., in February, 1920, with Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance and 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, in charge. At these schools 
hundreds of women have been trained to 
teach citizenship in their own home States 
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MRS. MAUD WOOD PARK, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


(The League has made the establishment of citizenship 
schools one of the most important features of its program) 


and there have been developed teachers who 
have subsequently traveled from State to 
State organizing and instructing classes. 

There have been 450 of such local schools 
in the State of Pennsylvania, 130 in Mis- 
souri, 35 in Ohio, 30 in Nebraska, and large 
numbers in other States. Besides this work 
through its State branches, the National 
League of Women Voters has sent a weekly 
correspondence course in citizenship into 
forty-six States and Alaska. 

The National League of Women Voters 
has laid down a citizenship program for the 
guidance of its branches in every State, rec- 
ommending a citizenship director in each 
State to codperate with universities and 
schools and with local men experienced in 
public affairs. Each director of citizenship 
is advised to conduct a normal school in the 
most available large city in the State, asking 
each county to send representatives, and 
subsequent schools in the communities 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, HONORARY CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


(Who originated and directed the first normal school of 
citizenship training, at Chicago, in February, 1920) 


throughout the State. The League program 
reads: “No State shall feel that it has ap- 
proached training for citizenship unless it 
shall hold one citizenship school in each 
county and additional schools in such town- 
ships and wards as will reach every election 
precinct.” 

The League of Women Voters has been 
especially vigorous in its activities for citizen- 
ship training, but other agencies are also at 
work, including the organizations of the 
political parties themselves. Especially have 
the women within the parties urged the con- 
tinuance between elections of such meetings 
and courses of instruction as would contrib- 
ute to good citizenship education. 

What the fresh vigor and enthusiasm of 
the women voters may accomplish in combi- 
nation with men voters who realize the 
importance of such work must result in 
profit for the nation, the State, the commu- 
nity, as well as the individual citizen. 














EUROPE’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE. 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


[Mr. Roberts returned, last month, from a visit to Europe, which included his attendance as a 
member and speaker at the meeting in London of the International Chamber of Commerce. He has 
had points of contact with leading European men of business that gave unusual opportunities to 
form a correct estimate of Europe’s present efforts toward reconstruction —THE Eprror| 


VISITOR in Europe this summer could 

not fail to see that economic conditions 

were far from normal, judged by pre-war 

standards, and if he felt disposed to be pessi- 

mistic he might easily find a basis for such 

a view, but if he took into account all that 

Europe has passed through in the last seven 

years, and the state of Europe even six 

months ago, he would surely feel that sub- 
stantial progress has been made. 

The war carried Europe to the brink of 
‘ chaos. Aside from the direct losses of life 
and capital, which were staggering, the whole 
highly specialized system of industry and ex- 
change, with its dependence upon modern 
communications and transportation, a com- 
mon standard of value, and the highly devel- 
oped use of credit, was prostrated and dis- 
organized. It had grown to be what it was 
by gradual development over a long period 
of time. It could not be set up and started 
again in a day, even if everybody helped with 
the best will in the world. But the worst of 
it was that not everybody wanted to help. A 
lot of people didn’t want the old system set 
up again; they wanted a different order of 
society, and thought the time had come to 
get it. 

The psychological influence of the war, 
and of the service of so many people in the 
government, no doubt was a large factor in 
the state of unsettlement that followed the 
war. It was not in human nature to settle 
down to steady industry at once. Europe had 
been spending money for more than four 
years without much regard to the old- 
fashioned means of obtaining it, and the idea 
prevailed that somehow things were going to 
be different in the future. The working peo- 
ple were not going to work so hard and they 
were going to have more. In Russia a new 
order was proclaimed, and millions in Ger- 
many and throughout Europe who had pro- 
fessed a mild kind of evolutionary socialism 
were more or less persuaded that the times 
might be ripe for a general revolution. 
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Decline of the Revolutionary Spirit 


The most important change that has come 
over Europe in recent months has been in the 
decline of the revolutionary spirit. The fever 
has run its course. The idea that a sudden 
and radical change in the constitution of 
society is about to be made has faded out 
until it is a definite vision only in the minds 
of a few habitual agitators and enthusiasts. 
Perhaps the most potent cause of this change 
has been the news from Russia. It is known 
everywhere that the experiment of socialism 
there has been a horrible failure. No such 
wreck of an organized society was ever 
known before. No tragedy of such propor- 
tions is described in history. The experi- 
ment has lasted long enough to afford oppor- 
tunity for full examination, and to show that 
the failure is not due to accidental conditions 
or any minor mistakes, but to the inherent 
weakness of the scheme.. The theories upon 
which it was founded simply will not work. 

The people of Europe of all classes know 
of the conditions in Russia. The labor or- 
ganizations have not relied upon newspaper 
reports or government reports, but have sent 
their own representatives to look over the 
situation and tell them about it. They know 
from the reports they have received that the 
wage-earning class has nothing to gain by 
bringing about the state of things existing in 
Russia. The effect has been to strengthen 
the authority of the conservative labor leaders 
who have always stood out against the revo- 
lutionary element. 


Labor Conditions in England 


The situation looked critical in England 
no longer ago than last April, when the coal 
miners went on a strike and the railroad em- 
ployees and other organized workers seemed 
about to join in an effort to bring on a gen- 
eral strike. Possibly it looked more serious 
than it really was, for subsequent events have 
shown that the great body of British work- 
men are not revolutionary in purpose. At the 
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last moment the railroad unions withdrew 
from the strike movement. Their leader, 
James H. Thomas, who is one of the Labor 
Members of Parliament, was bitterly de- 
nounced as a “‘traitor” by the radical element, 
but two months later was reélected as head 
of the railroad unions by an overwhelming 
vote. The miners continued their strike with 
a resolution worthy of a better cause until 
they had spent all their strike funds and lost 
$300,000,000 in wages, but finally gave in, 
and have gone to work with a will to make 
up for lost time. The issue of nationaliza- 
tion was dropped. 

Since then the industrial situation in Eng- 
land has been steadily and quietly undergoing 
readjustment to conform to the decline of 
prices. The wage reductions have not been 
large, probably not as large as will be neces- 
sary to effect the reduction of costs that must 
be made. There is no reason to suppose that 
British workmen will not fight stubbornly 
for what they believe to be their proper 
share of the fruits of industry, but they in- 
tend to fight it out on the old lines, and at 
this time a conciliatory spirit is manifest. 


On the Continent 


In France the industrial situation is simi- 
lar. There is not as much unemployment as 
in England, for it is not such an industrial 
country and not so dependent upon foreign 
trade. Wage reductions are taking place 
gradually. There is a radical element in the 
ranks of organized labor, but it is not in 
control, and the news from Russia weakens 
its influence. Moreover, the labor of the 
town industries is not so strong, relatively, in 
France as in England. The peasantry, with 
their numerous strong holdings, are a more 
powerful influence, and their conservative 
tendencies are well known. What is not so 
well understood is that the thrifty character 
of the French people has made a great num- 
ber of small security-holders among the sala- 
ried and wage-earning class. The distribu- 
tion of dividends and interest payments is 
very broad in France. 

In Italy, where the symptoms were thought 
to be alarming a year ago, the subsidence of 
radical sentiment has been very marked. Re- 
cent disorders have been in large part due to 
the aggressive action of the Fascisti, a patri- 
otic society organized to oppose the radical 
factions, but which in misguided zeal has 
adopted some of the violent tactics which the 
latter had been practicing. In Italy the food 
subsidies have been discontinued and general 


progress toward normality is being made. 
The stream of tourist expenditures is flowing 
freely again, which is a great help not only 
there, but in. France, Switzerland, and 
throughout central Europe. 

In Germany the radical elements have lost 
ground and are in a hopeless minority, unless 
the pressure of the taxation which must be 
imposed to meet the reparation payments 
shall lower living conditions to a degree that 
provokes rebellion. 

Over in eastern Europe the countries bor- 
dering on Russia are receiving a constant 
stream of refugees from that unhappy land, 
and the revulsion from the ideas that are re- 
sponsible for its misery is pronounced. Bad 
as the conditions are in Vienna, where, in 
addition to the troubles affecting industry 
elsewhere, a great city is cut off from its 
natural trade territory by new national boun- 
daries, political agitation is no longer the 
leading factor in the situation, 

It does not follow, of course, that this re- 
vulsion from Bolshevism means that all ideas 
of social reform or improvement have been 
abandoned. The elements of the pre-war 
Socialist parties which for a time were swept 
into the Bolshevist movement have disentan- 
gled themselves from it and are disposed to 
reform as liberal parties, seeking to accom- 
plish their ends by educational and constitu- 
tional methods. 

It is evident that this general change in 
the. temper of the people signifies much for 
the recovery of Europe. It is fundamental. 
If the people are ready to direct their ener- 
gies to the work of reorganization along 
practical and accustomed lines they will make 
rapid progress and the basis for confidence 
and credit will exist. 


Progress in Reconstruction 


In France very substantial progress has 
been made in the rehabilitation of the devas- 
tated districts. The farming land is nearly 
all back under cultivation, although not re- 
stored to the highest state of cultivation. The 
railroads, canals, and highways have been 
practically restored. The efforts of the gov- 
ernment were directed first to the means of 
transportation and the industries. The lat- 
ter, upon the average, are back to more than 
one-half their pre-war capacity. Before the 
war the districts covered by the invasion con- 
tained 4,670,000 inhabitants; at the time of 
the armistice they were reduced to 1,944,000, 
and they are now reported at 4,100,000. 

The great work remaining to be done is 
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that of providing houses for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are living under 
temporary shelter, improvised around the 
ruins of their former homes, It is for this 
work that the French feel the pressing need 
of indemnity payments. To every expres- 
sion of doubt as to the ability of Germany to 
make the payments agreed to they say that 
somehow the reconstruction work must be 
done and, pointing to Germany with her in- 
dustrial equipment and homes intact, ask if 
sympathy given in that quarter is not mis- 
placed. It is not a question of sympathy. 
The homeless French people clearly have a 
first claim to that, but unfortunately the rav- 
ages of war may be greater than the offend- 
ing country can make good. 

M. Loucheur, who holds the position of 
Minister of the Liberated Districts in the 
-French cabinet, is a distinguished engineer, 
and he has gone at the problem of reconstruc- 
tion with practical intelligence. He has had 
a meeting with Dr. Rathenau, Minister of 
Industry in the German cabinet, in which the 
two went carefully over in good spirit the 
possibility of having German industries par- 
ticipate as far as practicable in the recon- 
struction work. They are agreed to work to- 
gether to this end, and to this extent the 
tasks of house-building for France and of in- 
demnity payments for Germany will be both 
promoted. 

One difficulty about these payments in la- 
bor and materials is that under the terms of 
the agreement the German payments are to 
be spread over a term of about thirty-six 
years, while, of course, France wants this 
reconstruction work done forthwith. More- 
over, France is entitled to only 52 per cent. 
of the payments as they are made, the re- 
mainder going to her allies. 

The reconstruction work that France has 
done has borne heavily upon her treasury, 
but has been met by the sale of bonds and 
not by issues of paper currency. The total 
volume of the latter outstanding is about the 
same as a year ago. This means that, while 
the national debt has been increased, the ex- 
penditures have been covered by the savings 
of the French people. 

French bankers and public men do not ex- 
press any desire to place large public loans 
abroad. On the contrary, they wish to avoid 
increasing the foreign debt. They hope that 
French exports will cover the necessary im- 
ports, and for the first five months of 1921 
this was the case. 

Funds for reconstruction work are now 


being raised on a considerable scale by the 
sale of bonds issued by cities and civil dis- 
tricts. ‘Thus Verdun and Rheims each have 
loans on the market for this purpose. 


Vienna May “Come Back” Commercially 


In the principal centers of Europe there is 


a growing feeling that Vienna eventually will 


come back into her old position as the com- 
mercial and financial center of eastern Eu- 
rope. The political power of Austria is gone, 
and there is no reason to believe that it will 
ever be restored, but business does not readily 
find new channels. Vienna has enjoyed great 
prestige as a center of culture. In art, in 
music, in medicine, and in other branches of 
science it has held a proud position, and one 
which has attracted many visitors. The rail- 
roads of eastern Europe center there, and the 
trade relations have been with Vienna for a 
long time. The division of the old Austrian 
empire has cut off most of the territory of 
which it was the capital and hemmed the city 
in by customs barriers, These barriers im- 
pede trade not only with Vienna but among 
all the countries that formerly composed the 
empire, and: there is much talk that for the 
common prosperity arrangements more fav- 
orable to business relations must be effected. 
A committee of bankers appointed by the 
League of Nations, consisting of Mr. 
Gluckstadt, of Copenhagen, M. Avenal, of 
France and Sir Drummond Fraser, of Eng- 
land, has given careful attention to the situa- 
tion of Austria and has recommended that all 
countries which now have claims upon 
Austria agree to postpone them for a period 
of twenty years, and give the country an 
opportunity for floating a new loan to meet 
its immediate needs, giving such special 
security as may be necessary. The principal 
countries concerned have agreed, with the 
exception of the United States, to which 
Austria is indebted in the amount of ap- 
proximately $24,000,000, on account of flour 
furnished by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. Nothing has been done about this 
because legislation by the Congress is re- 
quired. Action by the other countries is 
contingent upon corresponding action by the 
United States, and the whole proposal waits, 
although the situation of Austria is acute. 
Opinion in the financial centers of Europe 
is unanimous not only that humanitarian con- 
siderations afford the most urgent reasons 
for granting this help, but that from the 
standpoint of the creditors the best policy is 
to help Austria to get on her feet. States 
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cannot pay debts until they can first collect 
revenues enough to exist, and can do neither 
until the people can earn a living and pay 
taxes. At a time when all Governments are 
having trouble in making ends meet, Austria, 
with 2,000,000 people in the city of Vienna, 
cut off from her former trade relations, cer- 
tainly has a claim to considerate treatment. 


General Gains in Economic Conditions 


Notwithstanding the stupendous difficulties 
with which the people of Europe have had to 
deal they have made unmistakable progress 
since the armistice. I have described the re- 
construction work done in France. In Bel- 
gium even a greater proportion of the damage 
has been repaired. Poland suffered terribly, 
not only during the main conflict, but from 
the Bolshevist invasion last year, and even 
here a very substantial amount of work has 
been done. Italy has made good progress in 
restoring the region that was over-run by the 
enemy. ‘Throughout Europe, excepting 
Russia, transportation conditions have been 
very much improved. Repairs have been 
made to tracks and equipment and new loco- 
motives have been procured. The coal mines 
are in better condition for production, 
although it will be several years before the 
mines at Lens are in operation. As a 
rule, thé industries are getting into better 
condition. 

The finances of many of the countries are 
in a very unsatisfactory condition; all are 
getting more deeply into debt, many are still 
printing money to supplement their deficient 
resources, all are off the gold basis, and the 
fluctuating rates of exchange almost prohibit 
trade with them or among them, and yet in 
view of these physical improvements it cannot 
be denied that they are getting on. It is 
amazing to see what a volume of business can 
go on under such unfavorable conditions. 


Europe Needs Markets 


All of Europe, all the world indeed, suf- 
fers by the state of Russia. American farm- 
ers are getting better prices for wheat be- 
cause Russia is no longer an exporter, but 
they are suffering on other accounts. Russia 
was a great market for cotton goods and for 
all the manufactures of Europe. If Europe 
cannot give manufactures to Russia in ex- 
change for wheat where can that exchange be 
made? Our answer is the Fordney tariff 
bill. We are talking about raising great 
sums of credit, by Government measures and 
otherwise, to enable us to sell cotton, meats 


and other products to Europe, but the first 
condition necessary to purchases by Europe is 
that the consuming masses shall have employ- 
ment and wages. They ure the ultimate 
purchasers. The traders and manufacturers 
of Europe will not care to buy our products, 
even if offered on credit, unless they can be 
sold to consumers. 


Germany’s Present Situation 


In the desperate days following the armis- 
tice it-looked upon the surface as though 
there was real danger that Bolshevism or 
something closely allied to it might control 
Germany, but that danger is undoubtedly 
passed, always providing that nothing further 
happens to throw the industrial organization 
into confusion. The industries are now 
going again, and there is probably less unem- 
ployment than in any other country of 
Europe. 

The prosperity of Germany is sometimes 
overstated by those who are alarmed by the 
prospect of German competition. It is true 
that German competition must be reckoned 
with, for there is a population of over 60,000,_ 
000 people, and they are industrious, skilled, 
intelligent and equipped with mcdern machin- 
ery. They were large factors in world trade 
before the war and certainly will be again, 
but after all it is well to consider that they 
cannot work any more than all the time. In 
fact, the hours of labor are less than before 
the war, having been reduced to eight. 
There is no reason to doubt that there will 
be plenty of work remaining in the world to 
be done. The new problems connected with 
German competition have to do with the 
reparations payments. 

The depreciation of the mark gives Ger- 
many a certain advantage in export trade at 
the present time, as wages and prices within 
that country have not advanced to correspond 
with the depreciation of the money, but that 
is a temporary situation which the very 
growth of their exports will tend to correct. 
The advantage is much less than a year ago, 
and as the various artificial measures for 
keeping down the cost of living are aban- 
doned will continue to diminish. 

The government finances are in very bad 
shape, with a great excess of expenditures 
over revenues and constant issues of paper 
money to make ends meet. The situation 
has been a very difficult one to handle, and 
the long period of uncertainty about the 
reparations payments was not favorable to 
fiscal reforms. The German people are not 
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an incompetent people, and they know that a 
Government must be made to pay its way. 
No doubt there will be a thorough reor- 
ganization of the system of taxation and of 
governmental expenditures at an early day. 


The Reparations Payments 


After the acute problem which at this 
writing exists in Silesia the overshadowing 
question is still that of the reparations pay- 
ments. Of the justice of the proposition that 
Germany should pay so far as practicable for 
the destruction to property wrought by her 
invading armies there can be no question. 
But the payments are more than a mere 
matter of settlement between Germany and 
the recipient countries; they will affect trade 
and industry everywhere, and the ability of 
Germany to make them will depend largely 
upon the attitude of other countries toward 
her exports. The payments cannot be made 
in German money. ‘They must be made in 
goods, or, as one writer has graphically stated 
it, “in billions of hours of labor” exported to 
other countries. Much as France wants the 
reparations payments she does not want the 
proceeds of these billions of hours of labor 
exported to her markets. England views 
with concern the threatened competition of 
German goods in her own markets and else- 
where. The Congress of the United States 
is laboring upon a new tariff measure 
especially designed to keep German goods out 
of this country. In short, while the whole 
world says that Germany should pay, there 
appears to be a general disposition to prevent 
her doing so by the only possible means. 

The trouble about the reparations pay- 
ments is that they are an abnormal factor in 
the situation. A trade that grows up 
naturally and gradually makes no difficulty. 
Everything is adjusted to it as it grows, for 
if there is any difficulty about the settlements 
it stops growing. But here there is created 
suddenly a situation calling for the export of 
billions of German goods annually which no 
markets are ready to receive, and which the 
business men of all countries view with ap- 
prehension. It is the sudden change of trade 
conditions that works mischief. 


Foreign Debts to the United States 
g 


There is a close similarity between the 
problem presented by the reparations pay- 
ments and that presented by the debts of 
foreign governments to the United States 
Government. It would be very convenient 
to us to have these debts paid, or have pay- 
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ments begin at once, but Europe is just now 
perplexed to find the means of paying for 
the common necessaries of life which she 
wishes to buy in this country. Moreover, 
all business in this country is suffering be- 
cause we have a surplus of these products. 
It is nothing new that an individual may not 
be able to pay his old debts and continue to 
make new purchases at the same time. 

Would we rather- have Europe pay her 
debts to the United States Treasury or buy 
the surplus products that are depressing the 
markets? Exchange rates all over the world 
are so heavily against foreign currencies as 
compared with the dollar that they create 
a formidable barrier to our exports. If for- 
eign Governments should go into the mar- 
kets and bid for exchange on New York 
with which to make payments upon this in- 
debtedness it would send exchange rates still 
higher. If we consider our own interests 
alone, we cannot afford to have this done, any 
more than France and England can afford to 
have the reparations payments made in goods 
that suddenly take the place of their own 
products in their own markets. 


Interdependence of Nations 


The great lesson taught by all our experi- 
ences since the war is that of the inter- 
dependence of nations, and they all pros- 
per together or suffer together when the 
normal relations between them are disturbed. 

The people of Europe are struggling amid 
great difficulties to reéstablish their industries 
upon a normal basis. They are suffering 
from the same unbalanced state of prices that 
is depressing trade in this country. Europe 
has been accustomed to export manufactures 
to all parts of the world in exchange for raw 
products and foodstuffs, but while the latter 
have suffered a great decline, manufacturing 
costs are still so high that a full volume of 
trade is impossible. ; 

The amount of credit desired by the coun- 
tries of Europe is not beyond the ability of 
the people of this country to grant, if we have 
any general understanding of the importance 
of granting it, and of the benefits that will 
come by doing so. It amounts to nothing at 
last but supplying them on credit with com- 
modities of which we have a surplus, and 
which at present are dead property to us. 

Evidently the question of providing credits 
to enable Europe to buy here, and the ques- 
tion of postponing interest payments upon 
the indebtedness due us, should be considered 
together. They deal with the same subject. 
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WHY RETAIL 


PRICES COME 


DOWN SLOWLY 


BY ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


HY do retail prices come down so 

slowly? This question has been asked 
by literally millions of people in the last 
year or two. In one form or another it is 
on the lips of every person interested in the 
cost of living, and that includes almost all 
grown-ups. For whatever our other inter- 
ests may be—whether we are railroad 
presidents, window cleaners or editors—we 
are consumers also and therefore concerned 
with the cost of food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
and numerous other items. 

The tremendous fall in wholesale prices, 
in basic commodities and products, is known 
to all. Silk, cotton, wool, rubber, hides, 
grain—scores upon scores of such commodi- 
ties have fallen so precipitately that factories 
have closed, millions of men have been 
thrown out of employment, and the agri- 
cultural community reduced to serious 
straits. The Republican Congress has seen 
fit to draw up a high tariff to protect Ameri- 
can producers, and on every side men are 
discussing such questions as why prices have 
dropped so far and whether the decline will 
go much farther. But retail prices have 
reflected only a part, and in many cases, a 
small part, of the drop in wholesale prices. 
The cost of living is still far above the pre- 
war level. 

Illustrations are almost superfluous. A 
pair of shoes which cost from $12 to $13 
at the peak are now “marked down” to $8 
or $9. But hides are now selling at half 
the price of a year ago and a third to a 
fourth of what they cost two years ago. 
Goods made out of wool and cotton present 
almost as extreme contrasts. Moreover, 
there are many items in the cost of living 
such as rent, coal, and transportation which 
have fallen not at all, or even in a few in- 
stances have continued to rise. Although 
the farmer is facing a staggering loss on his 
produce, hotels and restaurants charge al- 
most as much as during the war. But why 
multiply instances ? 

_ The producer of raw materials is more 
irritated, if such a thing is possible, than the 


consumer. A sheep-raiser who pays as much 
in a fashionable restaurant for a couple of 
lamb chops as he gets for an entire lamb 
does not enjoy the experience. A newspaper 
that recently criticized certain political ac- 
tivities of cattle-raisers received this letter 
from a bank in the cattle territory: “We 
pay $5 to $10 for a pair of shoes, and shoes 
are made of hides. A customer of this bank 
has a carload of hides. Will you advise us 
at what point we can sell those hides for 
enough to buy one pair of shoes after paying 
freight?” 

In a general way, those who have not 
carefully analyzed the price situation ascribe 
the resistance of retail prices to profiteering. 
Of course, there are merchants who profiteer 
when they have the opportunity, just as 
there are producers, manufacturers, profes- 
sional men, and wage earners. Every class 
and group contains its greedy extortioners. 
But a moment’s reflection will show that 
profiteering has been only a subsidiary cause 
of the failure of retail prices to reflect the 
drop in basic commodities. Retailers as a 
class have not grown rich in the last few 
years. Indeed, as a group they never do 
grow rich. The majority make a bare living 
and many fail altogether. 

Now and then a merchant makes a for- 
tune, but that is usually due to the enormous 
volume of transactions rather than to an 
undue rate of profit. It is a commonplace 
observation that the lowest priced automo- 
bile has made for its owner the largest or 
second largest fortune in the country. Nor 
must anyone suppose that the distributors of 
goods are ignorant of the principle which 
manufacturers know so well, namely, that 
volume of business is what makes profits. 


Retail Prices Slower to Rise—and Slower 
in Falling 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, in a recent 
exhaustive study of “Price Changes and 
Business Prospects,” refers to the ‘almost 
unbroken chorus of complaint in our news- 
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papers and legislatures during the past year 
because retail prices did not fall so rapidly 
as wholesale prices, and adds: ‘The cause 
for the lead of the one and the lag of the 
other is to be found in economic law rather 
than in personal guilt, and it would be well 
for those who make the complaints to note 
that retail prices were slower and more 
moderate than wholesale prices in their in- 
crease, just as they are now falling with 
greater deliberation.” 

Colonel Ayres then lays down a number 
of general rules with regard to price move- 
ments, such as that wholesale prices move 
first and farthest, retail prices move more 
slowly and less violently, wage levels change 
more slowly than prices, manufactured ar- 
ticles having a high labor content, change 
their price levels more slowly than do raw 
materials having a low labor content, and 
rents change more slowly than do prices, 
wages, and salaries. 

But there is nothing new about these or 
similar principles. Economists have noted 
them many times before, and it is truly 
amazing that so many people have the idea 
that high retail prices are somehow an evi- 
dence of personal guilt. 

As we all know, retail prices did not rise 
as fast nor as far as wholesale prices; wages 
followed up somewhat later and finally rents 
began to soar. Yet an impatient and very 
forgetful public expects retail prices to fall 
as rapidly and as far as wholesale, and de- 
sires an immediate fall in rents and in wages 
of other people. That is, each group would 
be glad to see lower wages for other groups 
than its own. It must be remembered that 
retail prices did not go up all at once. The 
advance was uneven and jerky. ‘There is 
no reason why the decline should be any 
different. If retail prices had suddenly 
fallen late in 1920 or early in this year to 
the 1913 level, unemployment and distress 
would probably be greater than anything 
this country has ever experienced. 


The Retailer’s Critics, and His Excuse 
for High Prices 


The retailer has had only one substantial 
reduction, namely, in wholesale prices. ‘But 
what does he want?” is the -hasty ex- 
clamation. It is commonly forgotten that 
the cost of his goods is only one of many 
items, and that the nearer you get to the 
final consumer the more the other items— 
that is, the overhead—mount up. There is 
a hotel in Atlantic City which cost $10,000,- 


000 to build. A man who buys a dish of 
prunes or a cup of tea in that hotel is not 
paying for prunes or tea at all; what he is 
paying for is the carrying charge on a 
$10,000,000 investment. The hotel may 
make 2000 per cent. profit on the tea in a 
cup or six prunes in a dish, and yet lose out 
on the year’s business. 

The retailer may be getting goods cheaper 
at wholesale, but his labor, rent, heat, light, 
advertising, taxes, freight and _ express 
charges, interest on borrowed money, and 
miscellaneous expenses are all more. Of 
course it is up to the retailer, just as it is 
to the manufacturer, to get his costs down. 
But several items of cost are not under the 
retailer’s control at all. 

If the manufacturer finds he is losing 
money he closes down. He lets all his labor 
force go except a few clerks, and waits for 
better times and lower wages. So does the 
coal or copper-mine operator. ‘The farmer 
finds he is losing money. He lets his extra 
help go, lives as well as he can off the farm, 
and waits for higher prices before increasing 
acreage. But the retailer cannot close down. 
If he does, that is the end of him. He can- 
not open up again when business is better. 

The retailer alone of many persons in the 
process of furnishing the consumer with 
goods comes in direct contact with the con- 
sumer. The whole 100 per cent. of the final 
accumulated price is contained in what the 
retailer charges. “The manufacturer may 
have profiteered, but the consumer has no 
way of knowing. The retailer gets the 
blame for the whole price, although his ex- 
pense and profits make up only part of it. 
Then, too, the manufacturer can explain to 
the retailer why prices cannot come down, 
because the retailer knows something about 
trade conditions; but the retailer cannot 
explain to his customers in turn, because he 
is dealing with an inexperienced woman who 
simply says, “No, I won’t pay that much, 
I'll go somewhere else.” 

Then, of course, in a period of falling 
prices the retailer always has stock which 
he paid for at higher prices. He _ hopes 
against hope to be able to sell the old goods 
at a profit. He may have bought garments 
at $1.50 to sell at $3, although the replace- 
ment wholesale price is now $1. He refuses 
to buy goods at $1 or to reduce his retail 
price. In other words, he hangs onto his 
“stickers,” a practice which the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion, the banks, the manufacturers, the 
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wholesalers, the whole- 300 
salers’ associations, even the 
retailers’ associations and 





many of the big retailers : 
themselves have objected to 
and protested against as 299 
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holding up liquidation and 
as blocking the procession 
back to normal. 150 
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the procession, but let us 
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look at an actual case. A 100 }om 
retailer in the South bought 
some low spring shoes in 
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October, 1919, for delivery 
in the following February 
or March. The _ shoes 
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were not received until 
May, after the spring sales 
were over. The manufac- 
turer's rule was, “No 
countermands nor returns 
after shoes are cut’; but they were cut 
almost immediately on receipt of order. As 
a consequence the retailer had to carry the 
shoes to the following year, with loss of 
profit, interest, and loss in reduced prices. 


Will Retail Prices Decline Farther? 


Such cases can be multiplied many, many 
times. One department store in New York 
City took reductions in a single month of 
half a million dollars, in order to anticipate 
replacement prices. Retailers bought enor- 
mous quantities of goods at high prices which 
prevailed in 1919 and the early part of 1920. 
It takes time to work off all these high- 
priced goods. But the tendency is constantly 
toward an elimination of the laggards. The 
retailer realizes more thoroughly every day 
that he cannot hope to dispose of all goods 
in accordance with the price he paid for 
them. Competition will force him, if it 
has not already done so, to meet the market. 
As this article is written the newspapers are 
filled with rumors of actual or impending 
reductions in the prices of such luxuries or 
incidentals as candy, ice cream sodas, shoe 
shines, newspapers, and theater tickets—evi- 
dence that the downward movement is per- 
meating in many unexpected directions. 

Naturally the most interesting question 
which can now be raised is how much 
farther retail prices, or the cost of living, 
will decline. It hardly need be said that 
the answer is not easy to formulate. For 
one thing, the cost of living has a very 
different meaning to the wage earner from 
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(From “Price Changes and Business Prospects,”’ by Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland Trust Company) 


what it has to the successful business execu- 
tive on a salary or income of from ten 
thousand dollars a year upward. With the 
first it means food, clothing, shoes, and rent; 
with the second the more important items 
relatively are service, private schools and 
summer camps for the children, club dues, 
vacation expenses, improvements on the sum- 
mer home, and the like. 

If the available figures and estimates be 
considered, such as those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
National Industrial Conference Board, it 
would appear as if the cost of living for 
wage earners at this writing were roughly 
a quarter or at the very least a fifth below 
the high peak. Clothing has fallen some- 
where between 20 and 30 per cent., and 
shoes about the same. Food has declined 
most of all, the reductions extending all the 
way from 30 to 75 per cent., in such items 
as coffee, cheese, oleomargarine, butter, 
onions, beans, flour, prunes, cornmeal, eggs, 
lard, rice, sugar, and potatoes. Including 
many items which have had little or no re- 
duction, the average is over 30 per cent. 

It must not be assumed that the food 
dealer is an altruist and other dealers profit- 
eers. The turn-over in food is rapid, and 
the replacement of new goods at lower 
wholesale prices is far sooner accomplished 
than in the case of furniture, jewelry, and 
shoes, where the turn-over is perhaps only 
two or three times a year at the most. In 
certain chain stores the foodstuff turn-over 
may run as high as once a week. 
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In a general way food prices appear to 
have been the most thoroughly liquidated. 
In a few extreme cases, especially sugar and 
canned goods, the reductions at retail as 
well as wholesale, have been so great that 
upward reactions may be expected. 

Meat prices have declined less than cer- 
tain other foodstuffs such as sugar and 
potatoes, but then they did not rise to such 
extreme heights. The consumer cannot have 
it both coming and going. While many 
elements make up the price of meat, and 
prediction is peculiarly hazardous in this 
field, it seems reasonable to expect that lower 
grain prices will in time be reflected in 
lower prices for steers. It takes several 
years to raise a steer for market, and if the 
animal is raised on high-priced corn the con- 
sumer cannot expect low-priced steaks. 
High-priced land also makes _ expensive 
steers, and the rise in land values has been 
substantial. It takes a long time for land 
values to come down, but they generally do 
in any period of widely falling prices. 

Shoe and clothing makers still have high- 
priced materials on hand, just as retailers 
have not as yet worked off all their costly 
finished goods. The turn-over in these 
fields is slow compared with foodstuffs, and 
labor is a far larger element. Women know 
that calico, gingham, and other similar ma- 
terials by the yard have fallen practically 
to pre-war prices. But the raw material is 
such a small relative part of the final cost 
of a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes that 
I doubt if retail prices can fall more than a 
trifle lower on the basis of reduced material 
costs. There are thousands of separate labor 
processes in making a pair of shoes. 

Any further substantial reduction in 
clothing or shoe prices must come mostly 
from lower costs of labor, rent, fuel, taxes, 
and transportation, on the part of both man- 
ufacturer and retailer. Both classes of 
dealers may doubt whether such reductions 
are possible, but if they take such a position 
they are probably wrong. ‘These reductions 
will come, but they will come slowly. 


Wage Cuts Versus Increased Efficiency 


It may seem inhuman to talk about the 
necessity of reducing wages, of “liquidating 


labor.” But many people forget that when 
these phrases are used labor means manage- 
ment as well. Salaries may fall less rapidly 
than wages, but in a period of general de- 


flation they are sure to drop eventually. In- 


reality, high wages in themselves are not 
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so much an obstacle to further price reduc- 
tions as the inefficiency which goes with 
abnormally high wages and high salaries of 
management. If improvements in processes 
and in management can largely increase the 
output per. worker, then wages will not have 
to decline as far or as fast as prices. 

To be specific, let us suppose that two 
years ago a chain-store organization knew 
that several of its local managers were 
wasteful and careless. What of it? If the 
managers were let go their places were diff- 
cult to fill; and the men themselves did not 
care, because six other jobs were waiting for 
each of them. But now there are no other 
jobs to be had, and six new men are waiting 
for each position. Will men be more care- 
ful than they were two years ago? ‘The 
question answers itself. 


Outlook for Fuel and Rent Reductions 


When we come to fuel there appears to 
be Mo prospect of an early reduction in the 
price of anthracite or hard coal. Profiteer- 
ing there may be, but if so it is too scat- 
tered to be subject to control, and thus 
nothing is accomplished by railing at it. 
The big factors in the present high cost 
consist of wage schedules and freight rates. 
Wages cannot be changed until next spring 
at the earliest. But bituminous or soft coal 
and kerosene have already had a big drop. 

The tremendous decline in fuel oil has 
already brought some savings to the con- 
sumer in the case of gas companies which 
on this account have been able to begin price 
reductions. In the same way the low prices 
for bituminous coal should soon be reflected 
in many lowered manufacturing costs. Gas- 
cline stays up because the demand _ has 
continued unabated. 

Finally we come to the very large and 
important item of rent. Despite all the 
efforts of politicians and tenants’ commit- 
tees, the laws of economics cannot be re- 
pealed, and as already stated the fact that 
rents were last to go up will make them the 
last to come down. But that is not the 
whole story. The building industry was 
more disrupted by the war perhaps than any 
other. It has suffered transportation, fuel, 
and labor difficulties, and our system of in- 
come taxation has forced capital out of home 
building. Only as taxation is revised, as 
labor and transportation become more efh- 
cient and less costly and as fuel becomes 
cheaper, will building revive. All this will 
take time, but it will gradually come about, 
and as buildings increase, rents will fall. 
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THE FORDNEY BILL, AND THE SERVICES OF THE UNITED STATES 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


T is creditable rather than otherwise that 

a change in the legislative program at 
Washington has brought taxation to the front 
as the immediate issue, and postponed the 
completion of the Senate’s study and dis- 
cussion of the Fordney Tariff bill. The 
criticisms of the tariff revision, as the meas- 
ure passed the House of Representatives on 
July 21, had been so sweeping and so vio- 
lently hostile that many readers of the 
metropolitan newspapers have been led to 
think of the work of the Ways and Means 
Committee as crude and unintelligent. The 
new tariff is. stigmatized as a_ fanatical 


return to extreme protectionism. Moreover, 
it is declared that in particular schedules the 
bill sacrifices the American consumer to the 
demands of lobbyists for special interests. 
It is well known by all students of the 
subject that tariff-making—when a general 


revision of all the schedules is under consid- 
eration, together with the administrative 
features—is complicated beyond the _possi- 
bility of a complete understanding by any 
one or two human beings. If certain special 
interests have at times been able to secure 
approval of their own demands as regards 
discriminating rates on competing imports, 
it has been due to the fact that these inter- 
ests, whether textile or chemical or agricul- 
tural or metallurgical, have been able to 
present so much technical knowledge regard- 
ing schedules as to convince puzzled members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. The 
idea that protective rates are mainly formu- 
lated by corrupt lobbies, working against the 
interests of American consumers, is not justi- 
fied by the facts. 

It happens, however, that the present 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
under the Chairmanship of Hon, Joseph W. 
Fordney, far from being dependent upon 
various protected industries for facts and 
figures, has had the benefit of more extensive 
information of a technical and expert kind, 
prepared impartially for the assistance of 
Congress, than has ever been at the disposal 
of any previous Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the construction or revision of a gén- 


eral tariff bill. The Tariff Commission has 


worked so quietly, and with so little attempt 
to secure publicity or newspaper credit, that 
not one intelligent reader in a hundred is 
aware of the great assistance that this new 
agency has rendered in supplying Congress 
with facts and with comparative statistics as 
a basis upon which to proceed. 

For many years it had been strongly 
argued by many authorities in the business 
world, in politics, in the press and in the 
circles of trained economists, that the time 
had come for putting the business of tariff- 
making upon a more scientific basis, and for 
taking it out of its old-time place as a burn- 
ing party issue. There was a time when the 
doctrinaire Free Traders and the doctrin- 
aire Protectionists were arrayed against each 
other as scornful enemies, like two hostile 
religious sects of some former period of re- 
ligious fanaticism. But the maturing of 
American industry, together with the devel- 
opment of manufacturing in the West and 
South, has wholly changed the character of 
tariff discussion. 

As a matter of tradition, the Republicans 
are still a little more favorable to protective 
tariffs, and the Democrats a little more 
prone to consider the consumer and to favor 
competitive imports. But, as the general 
rule, every Congressman’s tariff opinions are 
in accord with the industrial conditions 
existing in his own State or district. The 
Underwood Tariff of 1913, while reducing 
the average of rates and somewhat extending 
the free list, was for all working purposes 
a high protective tariff, and it was accepted 
in a non-partisan spirit by the entire country. 

It was understood, with the adoption of 
the Underwood Tariff, that there ought to 
be a continuous study of industrial and trade 
conditions as affecting general policy and 
particular schedules, and that such study 
ought to be carried on by a permanent non- 
partisan group of competent investigators, 
who would produce special reports from 
time to time as desired by Congress or the 
President. The act creating a United 
States Tariff Commission was finally passed 
by Congress and approved September 8, 
1916. The following explanation of its 
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THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


(The members seated, from left to right, are: David J. Lewis, Thomas O. Marvin [vice chairman], Thomas 


Walker Page [chairman], and Edward P. Costigan. 
tary], William Burgess, and William S, Culbertson) 


functions is contained in the Congressional 
Directory: 


The law directs that the Commission shall put 
at the disposal of the President, the Ways: and 
Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
whenever requested, all of the information at its 
command, and make such investigations and re- 
ports as may be requested by. the President or 
either branch of Congress. 

The Commission has power to investigate the 
tariff relations between the United States and 
foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferen- 
tial provisions, economic alliances, the effect of 
export bounties and preferential transportation 
rates, the volume of importations compared with 
domestic production and consumption, and condi- 
ticns, causes, and effects relating to competition 
of foreign industries with those of the United 
States, including dumping and cost of production. 


The board entered upon its work under 
the able chairmanship of Professor ‘Taussig, 
of Harvard University, who had_ been 
known as a special student of tariff prob- 
lems for more than thirty years. In spite 
of the war emergency, which devolved 
special duties of one kind or another upon 
members of the Commission, the board has 
been able during the five years of its exist- 
ence to organize and carry out an enormous 
amount of investigation, and to put the re- 
sults of its-studies in such form as to be 
highly pertinent to the business of tariff 
revision. 


Standing, from left to right, are: John F. Bethune [secre- 


After the retirement from the board of 
Professor Taussig, the chairmanship was 
conferred upon Professor Thomas Walker 
Page of the University of Virginia, an 
economist of ‘wide experience and high pres- 
tige. One has only to read the report made 
by Mr. Fordney in submitting the general 
tariff bill to the House on July 6 to under- 
stand how extensive have been the labors 
of the ‘Tariff Commission in respect to 
practically every one of the schedules and 
classifications. The report fairly bristles 
with recognition of the work of the Tariff 
Commission. 

In reply to an inquiry from the Editor of 
this periodical regarding the nature and 
extent of the codperation received by the 
Ways and Means Committee in formulating 
the pending measure, Mr. Fordney has sent 
the following letter: 


DeaR Mr. SHAW: 

Replying to your favor of July 9, I believe 
I express the opinion of the entire Committee 
when I state that the Tariff Commission rendered 
very valuable assistance to the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the preparation of the new 
tariff bill. 

In the spring of 1919, the Committee undertook 
the preparation of a tariff handbook, entitled, 
“Summary of Tariff Information.” The book 
compared the 1909. and 1913 acts, giving perti- 
nent definitions, customs and Treasury decisions, 
and general information regarding each para- 
graph. The Tariff Commission did the major 
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© Harris & Ewing 


THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(The Constitution prescribes that ‘“‘All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 


tives,”’ and the rules and customs of the 
shall originate in the Ways and Means Committee. 


ouse provide that revenue bills—which include tariff measures— 
Chairman Fordney can be recognized in the center of the 


group, with the Secretary-of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, at his right) 


portion of the work in connection with the com- 
pilation of this publication. 

The Commission at the same time prepared a 
document .showing imports and duties collected 
for a period of years, and also furnished the 
Committee a large amount of information in the 
form of Tariff ‘Surveys on various subjects. The 
criticism of the Surveys, as far as I can find, has 
been very favorable. People engaged in various 
industries have. made frequent reference to state- 
ments by the Tariff Commission in their Surveys 
regarding such ‘industries. Technical men em- 
ployed by the Tariff Commission have been called 
in by the Ways and Means Committee and their 
services to the Committee have been of much 
value. 

Briefly speaking, the Committee used the ser- 
vices of the Tariff Commission to the fullest ex- 
tent, and is gratified over the result. I do be- 


lieve, as in the past, that the Tariff Commission 


should not recommend rates or fix rates. Somé 
occurrences during the preparation of the new 
bill have served to strengthen my belief, that the 
function of the Tariff Commission should be to 
gather information to “ the Committee in 
establishing rates. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy 
of the report accompanying the bill. In this 
report the Committee makes some references to 
the work of the Tariff Commission, and I agree 
very heartily with the statements in that regard 
contained in the report. 

I do not consider the Tariff Commission in- 
fallible, nor do I place the significance on the 
words “non-partisan, scientific, expert” and so 
forth, which seems to have been placed on them 
in the minds of some people. I consider the 
members of the Tariff Commission as being very 
capable and efficient, but they- are human like the 
test of us, and of course are subject to some of 
the human frailties. I consider the Tariff Com- 
mission a very valuable adjunct in tariff legisla- 
tion, but do not contend that everything was 
wrong in the past and that everything is perfect 
now. 

Sept.—5 


The Committee has received very willing co- 
operation from the Treasury Department, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Government Printing Office, and 
other Government departments and agencies, and 
under separate cover I am sending you a Com- 
mittee publication on wages, the information for 
which was secured by the Department of Com- 
merce through its foreign representatives. 

Trusting this explanation of my views is sat- 
isfactory, I remain, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Forpney. 


Thus it is clear that the informational 
foundations of tariff policy henceforth are 
to be laid by the continuous work of a per- 
manent United States Tariff Commission, 
studying the whole field of international 
production as to wages, raw materials, 
transportation, taxation, and so on. 

The; ;Tecognition by Mr. Fordney and by 
the entire Ways and Means Committee in 
this first testing out of the efficiency of a 
Tariff Commission is as gratifying as it is 
conclusive. 

In further explanation of the work 
already done and that which is in process 
but not finished, we have obtained in re- 
sponse to an inquiry an admirable summary 
from ‘Mr. John F. Bethune, the capable 
Secretary of the Commission. Mr. Bethune’s 
review and synopsis forms a statement well 
worth printing in full, and is here given: 


July 13, 1921. 
The frequent references to the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the report of the Committee on Wavs 
and Means accompanying the Fordney Tariff bill 
indicate that Committee’s appreciation of the 
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effective work of the Tariff Commission. Among 
the other references made the following is of a 
summary character: 

. . . During the consideration of rates, as 
well as during the hearings and previous 
thereto, the Tariff Commission has supplied 
the committee, in the form of tariff surveys, 
concise and comprehensive information on 
various subjects. In addition to this, the 
staff of the Tariff Commission was placed at 
the disposal of the committee and has been 
called upon to work with the committee in the 
drafting of the various tariff schedules. 
Through these efforts the bill herein recom- 
mended proposes many desirable changes in 
arrangement and classification. 

The Tariff Commission had nothing to do with 
the determination of the policy underlying the 
proposed tariff bill nor with the fixing of pro- 
tective rates. In general, its activities have been 
as follows: 

1.. The Tariff Commission was practically the 
only agency which was in a position to furnish 
the Committee on Ways and Means with well- 
rounded and relatively complete information on 
the various items under consideration. The data 
gathered by the Commission, by research and field 
work both in the United States and in foreign 
countries, were presented for the most part in the 
form of industrial surveys in which were set forth 
all available information on the subject, not only 
in the form of statistical tables, but also by state- 
ments of technical processes, market and general 
competitive conditions bearing on the tariff prob- 
lem. These surveys were not published until 
needed by the Committee and were, therefore, 
strictly up to date. They covered. practically 
every one of the thousands of items enumerated 
in the tariff act. 

2. The Tariff Commission has on its staff chem- 
ical, textile, metal, agricultural, and other ex- 
perts and these experts have been constantly in 
touch with the subcommittees of the Committee 
on Ways and Means framing the different sched- 
ules of the tariff act. They sat informally in 
executive session with these subcommittees and 
gave them expert advice on classification, phrase- 
clogy, compensatory duties, and similar scientific 
matters. In addition, they served as media for 
interpreting information gathered by the Commis- 
sion. 

3. The Tariff Commission furnished to the 
Ways and Means Committee a complete recodi- 
fication of our customs administrative laws. This 
was the first time that these laws had ever been 
codified. The Committee embodied the Tariff 
Commission’s codification with very little change 
in the bill which it reported to the House. 

4. In the case of several of the schedules the 
Committee on Ways and Means referred the en- 
tire question of classification and compensatory 
duties to the Tariff Commission, and the Com- 
mission, after careful consideration, made its rec- 
ommendations to the Committee. In particular, 
the classification of the chemical, wool, and agri- 
cultural schedules are the work of the Tariff 
Commission. In these cases the Committee re- 
tained the right to fix the amount of protective 
duties, but the Commission contributed the scien- 
tific structure and classification of the schedules. 

5. From time to time the Committee on Ways 
and Means and individual Congressmen have re- 
quested that parties interested in duties on par- 
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ticular commodities submit their case to the Tariff 
Commission for consideration, and the Commis- 
sion has then advised the Committee as to the 
facts relating to the industry affected. 

6. In general, the Tariff Commission is a con- 
stant source of reliable, impartial information on 
all matters relating to the tariff, and those inter- 
ested are able through it to obtain information un- 
colored by local and personal interests. 

In addition to the work which the Commission 
is doing for the Committee on Ways and Means 
and for individual members of Congress, it is 
carrying on at the present time the following 
lines of work: 

a. A compilation and digest of the commercial 
treaties of the world between all nations. 

b. A history and analysis of the colonial tariff 
systems of the world. 

c. A detailed analysis of imports into the 
United States for the purpose of determining the 
exact character of goods imported with par- 
ticular reference to their competition with Amer- 
ican industries. 

d. A study of the effect of foreign exchange 
and depreciated currency upon the tariff. 

e. A tariff dictionary. 

f. A study of preferential land and. ocean 
transportation rates as related to international 
trade. 


Perhaps the most drastic attacks upon the 
pending tariff measure are those directed 
against the new plan to assess. ad. valorem 
rates upon a fair American ,yaluation of the 
goods imported, rather than.-upon _.the cost 
price of the goods in the exporting country. 
This is a very radical innovation, . It is jus- 
tified, in the report of the Fordney commit- 
tee, first, on the ground that the change will 
do away with the practice of fraudulent 
undervaluation, and second, that fluctuating 
currency conditions now existing. in different 
countries constitute a new factor of so im- 
portant a character as to make the proposed 
change very desirable. 

It should be stated that the Tariff Com- 
mission itself drew up for the Ways and 
Means Committee the changes in the admin- 
istrative features of the law that would be 
made necessary by this new policy of placing 
American valuation upon imported goods. 
It does not follow, of course, that the mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission favor the 
proposed change. Mr. Page, the Chairman 
of the Commission, appeared before the 
Senate Committee late in July and argued 
against the immediate adoption of _ this 
change, although he supported it from the 
standpoint of principle and believed that it 
should be put into effect at some future time. 
On the other hand, Mr. Burgess, also a 
member of the Tariff Commission, did not 
agree with Mr. Page and supported imme- 
diate adoption of the plan of American 
valuation. 
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The ferocious attacks upon this plan in 
some of the -editorial utterances of news- 
papers is in marked contrast to the careful, 
temperate and well-informed discussion of 
the question that is going on in official cir- 
cles at Washington. ~ Naturally, American 
manufacturers favor the proposed change, 
while American importers and the agents 
here of foreign industries prefer to retain 
the present system. There are strong ar- 
guments on both sides, and there are also 
highly fallacious arguments. ‘The interests 
of the American consumer would be more 
affected by the rate of the ad valorem duty 
than by the method of valuation. Ob- 
viously, specific duties rather. than ad 
valorem should be favored as extensively as 
possible. 

The tariff makers have encountered 
special problems, like that relating to the 
dye industry now under discussion. In 
these cases the Tariff Commission is able 
to render great assistance on the informa- 
tional side. The War Department and the 


Navy Department have come to the support 
of the plan to continue the embargo on for- 
eign dyestuffs; on the ground that we must 
build up cur chemical industries because of 


their vital relationship to new modes of 
warfare. This dye question has so many 
bearings that it is hard to find the lines of 
true policy. Thus, by a rather close vote, 
the House on July 16 sustained the embargo 
on foreign dyes. But when the bill was 
finally passed in the House on July 21, the 
embargo was rejected and a schedule of 
rates was adopted. Secretaries Weeks and 
Denby early in August endorsed the em- 
bargo, and the discussion was likely to 
continue in the Senate for some time. 

A duty of about thirty-five cents a barrel 
on crude oil and twenty-five cents on fuel 
oil had been in the bill, but President Hard- 
ing sent a letter to the Committee explaining 
why this would embarrass the Government 


in its negotiations over oil rights in foreign 
countries ; and by a large majority the House 
voted to place all kinds of oil on the free 
list. Asphalt, cotton and hides were added 
to the free list by vote of the House in 
amendment of the original bill, and other 
changes were made in response to public 
demand. 

It is well worth while that the country 
should take advantage of the postponement 
of final tariff action, and study the pending 
bill as carefully as possible. It is reported 
that the Democrats intend to base their 
congressional campaign next year upon 
tariff and taxation issues; but the Republi- 
cans will be able to reply to Democratic 
attacks by showing that economic conditions 
in the world have been more profoundly 
affected by the recent war than by any other 
experience in the history of international 
trade. And for this reason any tariff made 
previous to the war—whether by a Repub- 
lican or a Democratic majority in Congress 
—would have to be overhauled from begin- 
ning to end to meet radically changed con- 
ditions. 

However numerous and important may be 
the miscalculations embodied in the Fordney 
Tariff bill, there is no disclosure of partisan 
motives in its construction. Nor is there 
any evidence that its framers have at any 
point been aware of favoring particular in- 
terests in a way to subject the American 
public to disadvantage. Obviously the 
intention of the bill is to promote normal 
economic conditions in the United States, 
during a period of international trade chaos. 
A partisan attitude will not help to correct 
the mistakes of the bill, which doubtless 
exist; and sweeping attacks are not evidence 
of an ability to deal wisely with the intri- 
cacies of tariff legislation, but point rather 
to the use of prejudice as an easy substitute 
for the kind of argument that is based upon 
knowledge of the subject.—A. S. 













































COLONIAL TARIFFS A MENACE 


TO PEACE 


HUNDRED years ago it seemed that 

the colonial system under which a 
few nations of Europe controlled the des- 
tinies of vast regions in other parts of the 
world was approaching its end. Thomas 
Jefterson’s last letter was written to express 
his regrets that he could not attend the cele- 
bration in Washington of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. 
In it he says, “The general spread of the 
light of science has already laid open to every 
view the palpable truth, that the mass of 
mankind has not been born with saddles on 
their backs, nor a favored few booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by 
the Grace of God.” 

The next half-century was marked by the 
process of liberalizing colonial governments 
and relaxing restrictions on colonial trade. 
Great Britain led the way and went farthest 
in this course. The other powers followed, 
slowly at times and with evident reluctance 
to pry open the ancient and rusty, but still 
heavy, shackles that bound their dependen- 
cies; and indeed in many instances the 
process was never altogether completed. 

Naturally this growth of colonial free- 
dom brought into question the profits of 
colonial enterprise. The cost and risk of 
governing, defending and developing out- 
lying dependencies were obvious, and where- 
in lay the recompense if there were to be no 
exploitation and no trade monopolies? The 
lack of a satisfactory answer to this question 
goes far to explain the slower growth of 
colonial expansion during that period. Even 
Great Britain, the greatest colonial power 
the world has ever known, refused a -num- 
ber of petitions to establish protectorates and 
extend her rule over remote territories. In- 
deed, she actually disowned certain un- 
authorized annexations effected by British 
subjects in Africa and Oceania, and among 
these, it is worthy of remark, was Hawaii. 

France alone among the great powers 
substantially added to her possessions through 
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the acquisition of Algeria, Cochin-China, 
New Caledonia and other regions. But 
her divergence from the general attitude to- 
ward colonial expansion was due in great 
measure to the unsettled state of her do- 
mestic politics. The repeated revolutions 
through which royal, republican, and im- 
perial governments rapidly followed. each 
other. showed an uncertain and inflammable 
temper for which successive rulers .tried to 
find a vent abroad in order to prevent ex- 
plosions at home. 


The Recent Race for Colonies — 


It was not, therefore, until. the-present gen- 
eration that a general renewal-of colonial ex- 
pansion occurred. It is within the- memory of 
men still in middle age. that. Italy and Bel- 
gium have become colonial powers, that Great 
Britain has enormously extended her em- 


. pire, and that the three great nations—Ger- 


many, Japan, and the United States—have 
established their rule over outlying regions. 
This recent movement has been singularly 
swift, and when the World War began more 
than a third of the human race was living 
in some form of colonial dependence. Eight 
European nations covering less than a million 
square miles and with a combined population 
of about 130,000,000 held colonies embrac- 
ing more than twenty-one million square 
miles of territory and with about 525,000,000 
inhabitants. Adding the colonies of the 
United States and Japan, the youngest of the 
colonial powers, would increase these figures 
by about a quarter of a million square miles 
of territory and thirty-five million people. 
The race for colonies, therefore, has been 
more strenuous in this generation than in 
any previous period. But this does not mean 
that there has been a reversion to the auto- 
cratic and utterly selfish policies that once 
prevailed. On the contrary, the gains in 
self-government that were made in_ the 
19th century have been maintained, consoli- 
dated and even extended. In some cases, in- 
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deed, it is hard to distinguish a “colony” from 
an independent nation. Except on historical 
and sentimental grounds there is little reason 
for regarding Canada and her sister Do- 
minions as “colonies” of Great Britain. In 
other cases the so-called “colony” has been 
for most purposes completely assimilated by 
the sovereign nation. Thus Algeria has 
been formally recognized as merely a part 
of France, and Porto Rico has been ‘“an- 
nexed” to the United States and its inhabi- 
tants have been declared to be citizens of 
this country. 

At the other extreme, however, it must be 
admitted that there are still colonies that 
have no voice whatever in their own gov- 
ernment. For the most part the inhabitants 
of such colonies are either barbarous or so 
little civilized that they cannot: be trusted to 
maintain a government that will enforce 
order “among themselves or protect them 
against encroachment from without. Be- 
tween these two extremes are many scores 
of colonies, dependencies, protectorates, 
“mandated” territories and “spheres of in- 
fluence,” and the degrees of their dependence 
show an almost infinite variety. To all these 
regions the ‘term “colony” is generally ap- 
plied, sometimes because it indicates a_his- 
torical development and more often because 
it is a convenient word to indicate some 
form of political dependence. “It is un- 
wise,” says the Tariff Commission} “to at- 
tempt an arbitrary or a_ hard-and-fast 
classification of dependencies. Official classi- 
fications are frequently out of date or 
euphemistic in arrangement. ‘Treaties de- 
clarative of the protectorate relationship 
frequently emphasize the sovereignty of the 
weaker state at the moment when that sov- 
ereignty is being infringed by the stronger. 
Radical writers inveighing against the acquis- 
itive greed of the powers frequently employ 
the term ‘colony’ or ‘protectorate’ on flimsy 
grounds and in an attitude of gloomy 
prophecy.” On the whole, even in its extreme 
form, the political subjection involved in the 
colonial status with some exceptions does not 
carry with it to-day an important sacrifice 
of either civil rights or material interests. 


Motives Behind Colonial Expansion 


One of the most important facts of recent 
history has been this extension by the great 
powers of their control over territories often 
remote from them geographically and some- 
times still more widely separated from them 
by race, civilization, material conditions, and 


practically everything else that can make one 
group of people differ from another. 
is the explanation of it? 

It is often taken for granted without fur- 
ther consideration that colonial expansion is 
due.to unholy greed, to the lust for wealth, 
to a grasping, predatory instinct that 


What 


“He shall take who has the power 
And he shall keep who can.” 


This interpretation of history is both false 
and harmful. It throws suspicion on every 
measure of the ruling nation-and is a serious 
hindrance to efforts for developing, organiz- 
ing, civilizing and improving the condition 
of territories and peoples that are most in 
need of help. It is all the more dangerous 
because it has the color, though not the sub- 
stance, of truth. For self-interest has been 
in fact the leading motive with most pow- 
ers and has not been altogether absent with 
any of them. But the kind of interest in- 
volved has rarely been the sordid one loosely 
imputed to them. Material profits have 
usually been subordinate to higher aims, and 
the achievement of those aims has commonly 
proved more beneficial to the colonies than 
to the sovereign nation. Domestic politics, 
international relations, social forces and 
moral influences have been interwoven in 
intricate and ever-varying manner with 
purely economic considerations in colonial 
acquisitions, and viewed simply as “good 
business” such acquisitions in this genera- 
tion have seldom looked attractive. 

No man with common sense who knows 
the facts believes, for example, that this 
country took control of the Philippines and 
Porto Rico for the purpose of making money 
out of them. Our interest in them was of 
quite a different sort. Our vital concern 
lay in putting an end to Spanish rule in the 
West Indies, because it had degenerated into 
turmoil, cruelties and hatreds that showed 
no prospect of peaceful adjustment, shocked 
our moral sense, and damaged our relations 
with the islands. It was only as a war 
measure that we seized Spain’s colonies, and 
at the end of the war it was with a feeling 
akin to dismay that we found ourselves re- 
sponsible for their protection and well-being. 
Thus far we have tried to meet that re- 
sponsibility honestly. 

But even if it be granted that the motives 
for recent colonial expansion have in most 
instances been blameless and that at ‘the 
present day the treatment of colonial popu- 
lations is just and beneficent, may it not still 
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be questioned whether the policies of the 
colonial powers are fair and equitable toward 
other nations and toward each other? May 
not a sovereign nation shut out all others 
from opportunity or enterprise in its colo- 
nies; and if it does this, even though the 
colonial inhabitants be abundantly compen- 
sated, is not the exclusion a just grievance 
to other nations? This is now the most 
questionable feature of colonial policies. We 
no longer hear much of tyranny, extortion, 
forced labor, the slave trade, corrupt gov- 
ernments and similar abuses once practised 
on the colonies. But complaints are numer- 
ous about the discriminations and exclusions 
enforced or threatened by the ruling powers 
against one another. 


Controlling the Commerce of Dependencies 


Of all the forms that discrimination may 
take in colonial control the most usual and 
the most resented is discrimination in trade. 
It is true that there are none of the crude 
and rigid trade monopolies that prevailed 
under the old colonial system of the 18th 
century. Nor are restrictions now imposed 
entirely without regard to the interests of 
the colonies. But with a few notable ex- 
ceptions each of the colonial powers has taken 
measures that aim to secure the greater part 
of the commerce of its dependencies. 


The measure in most common usé is the - 


enforcement of a preferential tariff. That is 
to say, lower customs duties are collected on 
the trade of a colony with its mother country 
than on its trade with other. nations. ‘The 
amount of this tariff preference varies be- 
tween a small fraction of the full duty, as 
on some British goods imported to South 
Africa, and the total elimination of all duties, 
as in the case of American goods imported to 
the Philippines. Sometimes, so far as the 
tariff is concerned, the colony has been 
completely assimilated to the mother coun- 
try. Trade between them is free in both 
directions, and the tariff of the mother 
country is enforced in the colony on all im- 
ports from other nations. This preferential 
system has been spreading rapidly in recent 
vears, but there are some powers that still 
maintain the “open door.” With their de- 
pendencies all nations may trade on exactly 
the same terms as they do themselves. 

Thus there is the widest possible diver- 
gence of policy among the powers, with 
effects that might vary all the way between 
absolute free trade and a practical trade 
monopoly. No general understanding has 
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been attempted, much less actually reached, 
as to the justice of the restrictions imposed. 
Indeed, few have known what the restric- 
tions are. Until the United States Tariff 
Commission made its recent report on 
“Colonial Tariff Policies,’ there was no 
complete description in existence of the situa- 
tion as it now stands. That report furnishes 
the information needed to appreciate the 
grave nature of present tendencies and the 
necessity of taking measures to check them. 


Britain’s Vast Empire 


The Tariff Commission shows that of all 
colonial empires that of Great Britain con- 
tains about 60 per cent. of the area and 70 
per cent. of the population. She holds more 
colonies by far than all the other powers 
together. Not only is she the greatest, but 
also she has been the most successful in.gov- 
erning and developing the regions thatshave 
come under her rule. It is to her undying 
credit that until two years ago she maintained 
for generations, as far as her control extended, 
an open door for the trade of other: nations 
and set up no special preferences for herself. 
In all the British possessions .British: mer- 
chants and manufacturers enjoyed under Brit- 
ish law-a free field and no favor in competi- 
tion with the merchants and manufacturers of 
other nations. But her control does not ex- 
tend to the tariffs of the great self-governing 
Dominions and only in modified ‘degree to 
those of the more highly developed Crown 
Colonies. Four of the Dominions—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa— 
long since abandoned the free-trade policy 
of the mother country and adopted a system 
resembling in some respects that of the 
United States. But they do not apply their 
tariffs equally to all the world; they pro- 
vide a substantial preference for the United 
Kingdom and smaller preferences, under 
reciprocity. agreements, for each other. 
Similar preferences have recently been ar- 
ranged under Canada’s leadership by all the 
British West Indies except Bermuda, by 
British Honduras and British Guiana. As 
yet Cyprus is the only other Crown Colony 
that has established a full preferential sys- 
tem, although India and some African 
colonies have made a few significant prefer- 
ences on some commodities that they export. 

For many years Great Britain not only 
refused to favor, but even actively opposed, 
the discriminations enacted by the colonies in 
her behalf. But quite recently the Imperial 
Government appears to have accepted the 
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principle that trade within the Empire 
should be promoted by a preferential system 
and even the revenue duties maintained in 
the United Kingdom are reduced on imports 
from the colonies. 


The Colonies of Continental Europe 
and Japan 


France ranks next to, though far behind, 
Great Britain as a colonial power, and ‘her 
policy is. distinctly less liberal. All her 
colonies of substantial importance in trade 
and development have been assimilated; that 
is, they have free trade with France and the 
full French tariff applies in them on imports 
from other countries. She exacts, however, 
only a moderate preference for her trade in 
Senegal and Guinea, in French Oceania and 
in the little islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon; and in French India, Morocco, 
Somaliland, and other wide undeveloped 
African territories she still maintains the 
open door. 

Compared with the colonies of England 
and France, those of Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal are at present of little commercial im- 
portance, though some of them give promise 
of future growth. Each of these countries 
still maintains the open door in such of their 
possessions as have too little trade to make 
discrimination worth having, and Spain also 
extends it to the Canary Islands. As to 
their other colonies, their tariff provisions 
show a wide and perplexing variety. On 
the whole, however, all of them are domi- 
nated by a policy of discrimination, and they 
enforce preferences that give a distinct and 
sometimes a determining advantage to the 
trade of the mother country. 

The only countries that make no tariff 
distinction between themselves and foreign 
nations in the commerce of their colonies 
are Holland and Belgium. As the former 
is a trading, rather than a manufacturing, 
country, she would find discriminating 
colonial duties of little benefit; while the 
latter is prevented by the terms under which 
she acquired the Congo, her only colonial 
possession, from imposing preferential re- 
strictions on its trade. 

Outside of Europe the only colonial pow- 
ers are Japan and the United States. The 
Japanese policy shows none of the confus- 
ing variations and exceptions *so frequent 
with the older powers. It consists simply in 
the complete assimilation of the territories 
which have come into her possession. She 
did, indeed, keep the pledge she gave to 


maintain the open door in Korea for ten 
years after it was annexed, but at the end 
of that period the Japanese tariff was ex- 
tended around Korea as it had been al- 
ready around Formosa, Saghalin and -the 
Pescadores. This policy does not apply to 
the so-called “leased” territory taken away 
from Germany in China, as it is not yet 
classed among the Japanese “‘possessions.”’ 


Uncle Sam’s Colonial Dependencies 


In the case, finally, of our own country 
it is found that in all our colonial dependen- 
cies except Samoa and the Canal Zone, 
where the open door is guaranteed by treaty, 
discrimination is as complete as tariff regu- 
lations can make it. For commercial pur- 
poses Porto Rico, like Alaska and Hawaii, 
has been assimilated. The trade of the 
United States with the Philippines, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam is as free from cus- 
toms duties as is trade between the different 
States of the Union. None of our possessions 
has the power exercised by the Dominions 
and many of the Crown Colonies of Great 
Britain to tax or in any way to regulate its 
trade with the mother country. The Philip- 
pines are permitted, however, subject to ap- 
proval by the President, to fix the duties on 
imports from all other countries, and in the 
Virgin Islands the same tariff is temporarily 
retained that was in force when they were 
purchased from Denmark. 

After its survey of the policies of all 
the colonial powers the Tariff Commission 
names the United States, along with Japan 
and France, as enforcing the greatest dis- 
criminations. They are followed in de- 
scending order by Portugal, the self- 
governing British Dominions, Italy, Spain, 
and finally those British Crown Colonies that 
have preferential tariffs. 

Clearly in this 20th century equality of 
opportunity in colonial trade is not the rule 
but the rare exception. 

It is true that we have none of the old- 
fashioned monopolies and exclusions against 
which wars were once waged and revolutions 
fomented ; nominally all nations are free to 
engage in commerce with all colonies. But 
in practice this “freedom of trade” is not 
effective, and in the guise of tariffs most of 
the present colonial powers are seeking much 
the same thing that was sought by the cruder 
methods of former centuries. How serious 
a menace this policy offers to world peace 
is seen from the growing importance of 
colonial trade. 
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Expanding Trade of the World’s Colonies 


When the recent war began, the commerce 
of the colonies was nearly a fifth of the 
whole international commerce of the world. 
Measured in dollars the world’s commerce 
was about forty-two billions and that of the 
colonies amounted to almost eight billions. 
And it is even more significant that during 
the preceding decade the world’s commerce 
had increased less than 80 per cent. while 
colonial commerce had more than doubled. 
The trade of no mother country grew as 
fast as did that of its colonies, and it is 
practically certain that for many years to 
come the relative rate of growth will con- 
tinue to be in favor of colonial commerce. 
Furthermore, the character of colonial trade 
is fully as important as its volume. The 
colonies export chiefly foodstuffs and raw 
materials. They produce all of the jute, 
Manila hemp, and some other commodities 
and a very large part of the tin, asbestos, 
nickel, spices, camphor, phosphates, shellac, 
rubber, copra and a long list of other neces- 
sary materials. Equal access to the supply 
of these things is a matter of grave concern 
to every industrial ation. 

On the other hand, the colonies report 
most of the manufactured goods they con- 
sume, and thus furnish a steady and grow- 
ing market for the products of the more 
highly-developed countries. Nations, there- 
fore, with few or no colonies will view with 
mounting jealousy and disfavor discrimina- 
tions that put them at a serious disadvan- 
tage in so large and so important a part of 
the whole trade of the world. And indeed 
even among the great colonial powers, since 
the distribution of colonies is unequal in 
both area and importance, ill-feeling and 
recriminations are bound to arise. 


Colonial Tariff Restrictions a Source of 
Ill-W ill 

The somewhat sullen and resentful ac- 
quiescence in the restrictions now enforced 
may be mainly attributed to the fact 
that the discriminations thus far adopted 
have been worse in spirit than in effect. 
Colonial tariffs as a rule are quite low in 
comparison with the protective tariffs of 
most industrial nations. Even when they 
are high, as in Australia or Canada, the 
fractional preference they give the mother 
country, though it affords an advantage, by 
no means confers a monopoly. The highest 
discriminations that exist, those namely of 
the United States, France, and Japan, fall 
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far short of altogether shutting out from 
their colonies the trade of other countries. 
Our own trade shows clearly the limited 
effect of the regulations now in force. Just 
before the war a fifth of our imports came 
from the world’s colonies, and a fourth of 
our exports went to them; together they 
were valued at nearly a billion dollars. Dur- 
ing the war our commerce grew by leaps 
and bounds, and last year our trade with 
the colonies amounted to about three billion 
two hundred million dollars and embraced 
nearly a third of our imports and a fifth of 
our exports. By far the greater part of this 
enormous commerce was with the colonies 
of other countries, for neither before nor 
since the war have our own possessions ac- 
counted for more than 3 per cent. of our 
total trade. These figures not only : show 
the limited effect of the present restrictions 
but, what is equally important, they--also 
show how deeply this country’s interests 
are concerned with the possibility of. those 
restrictions being tightened. The policies 
of the colonial powers affect practically a 
fourth of our whole foreign trade,. and- we 
cannot afford to ignore the tendency of these 
policies to become increasingly-gestrictive. 


If Restrictions Should Be Removed 


If ‘good business” alone were: considered 
it ought not to be hard for the powers to 
agree on repealing all discriminations. For 
the United States this should be .peculiarly 
true. As Secretary Hay and others.-pointed 
out after the Spanish War, we have much 
more to gain from the “open door” elsewhere 
than from the. “closed: door” in the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico. Even to-day after 
twenty years of discrimination our trade with 
the colonies of other countries is more than 
seven times greater than our trade with our 
own possessions. Far greater benefits are 
offered by equal opportunity in our traffic and 
intercourse with the 550,000,000 people that 
inhabit the colonies of other countries than b. 
preferential trade with the 12,000,000 
inhabitants of our own possessions. 

In this regard most of the other powers 
are situated much as we are, since trade with 
their own colonies is a small fraction ot 
their whole commerce. Indeed only for 
three of them, that is, Great Britain, Portu- 
gal and Japan, does their colonial trade ex- 
ceed one-tenth of the total. In the case ot 
Portugal this larger propcrtion is due rather 
to the small amount of her total trade than 
to the importance of that with her colonies. 
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This is not true, however, of Japan, about a 
sixth of whose rapidly-growing commerce is 
with her outlying possessions. There is little 
doubt that in the absence of restrictions, 
Japan would lose a substantial part of her 
own colonial trade, and it is questionable 
whether she would be compensated merely 
by admission on equal terms to the trade of 
other colonies. 


Britain Would Profit Most by Restriction 


But it is Great Britain and not Japan that 
would seem to profit most by systematic dis- 
crimination. Before the war the trade of 
the British Colonies made up three-fourths 
of the whole colonial commerce of the world, 
but not more than a third of it was with the 
mother country. It would appear, therefore, 
that she has more to gain by a policy of re- 
striction than all the other powers put to- 
gether{* Yet in spite of this fact it is Great 
Britain who for several generations has been 
the foremost champion of free and unre- 
stricted commerce and who until two years 
ago permitted no discrimination that it was 
in herpower to prevent. ‘This policy of the 
Imperial Government did not rest on any 
idealistic attachment to free trade. It was 
maintained for the very good reason that it 
was considered the best policy for British 
business. ‘There were good grounds for be- 
lieving that~attempts to discriminate would 
be met by retaliation from other countries. 

This reasoning of the British Government 
was sound in the past and would be equally 
sound to-day. Moreover, it is even more ap- 
plicable to other powers than it is to Great 
Britain. It is simply inevitable that a fur- 
ther growth of restrictions, preferences, ex- 
clusions, and partial monopolies would dimin- 
ish commerce and would damage the indus- 
tries and reduce the business of every nation 
engaged to any substantial degree in foreign 
trade. It is true, of course, that so long as 
the United States, France, or Japan can en- 
force their discriminations without meeting 
retaliation from England and other powers, 
they will profit by retaining them. But it 
can hardly be expected that such a one-sided 
practice will continue to be tolerated. 


The “Open Door” 


But in spite of its obvious megits the policy 
of the open door has been losing ground for 
twenty years. That is because purely busi- 
ness considerations have been frequently out- 
weighed by others of a different sort. 
Naturally the material interests of the rul- 
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ing power are never entirely overlooked, 
but they do not always dominate. The 
change, for example, in Great Britain’s at- 
titude toward an Imperial Preference does 
not seem to be based on the expectation that 
it will increase the amount of her trade. 
Rather it is due, as far as can be judged 
from the expressions of her public men, to 
a wish to strengthen the bonds between the 
mother country and her colonies and to 
make the Empire as a whole more self- 
sufficing in time of war and less dependent 
on trade with other countries, even if this 
can be done only at a loss. Again, in the 
case of our own country, we became respon- 
sible through an unsought and unexpected 
destiny for the welfare of the Philippines. 
To meet that responsibility, and because it 
was to the interest of the islands rather 
than to our own, we have established free 
trade between them and the United States. 
But we could not at the same time declare 
trade free between them and the rest of the 
world for the reason that the government 
of the islands cannot do without the revenue 
a tariff yields. 

These examples suffice to show that dis- 
criminations in colonial trade are not always 
the result of sordid interest. Sentimental 
attachments, political necessities, treaty re- 
lationships, moral obligations, sometimes 
naval and military considerations and many 
other things affect the policy of a ruling 
power toward its colonies. Trade is only 
one of the things with which this policy has 
to deal. No nation, therefore, is free to 
regulate trade solely with a view to gain. 
Each nation must adjust its trade restrictions 
not only to business profits but rather to the 
fulfilment of all the interwoven purposes 
its colonial policy aims to accomplish. 

It follows that a general agreement to 
abolish restrictions is not so simple as. it 
would be if only business interests had to 
be considered. But at least they can be 
ameliorated and the necessity for them ex- 
plained. Even if some discriminations can- 
not be removed they can be held within 
limits and the true purpose of their reten- 
tion admitted and made clear. In interna- 
tional affairs as in domestic law the “rule 
of reason” is a mighty force, and appeals to it 
cannot be safely ignored. 

The United States Goyernment through 
the Tariff Commission has now published 
the discriminations at present actually en- 
forced by all the nations. It remains to be 
seen what further will be done about them. 

















THE BEST TYPE OF CAVALRY HORSE 
(By a thoroughbred sire out of a “half”? bred mare. Height, 15-114 hands (unshod) ; 8% inches of bone below knee; 


9¥% inches below hock; girth 6 feet 4 inches and weight 1250 pounds—in “ft? 


condition, 1040 pounds) 


BREEDING HORSES FOR THE 
NATION 


BY MAJOR L. A. BEARD, U.S.A. 


NE hears constantly that cavalry is an 

obsolete arm, and that therefore we 
need not concern ourselves further about 
breeding horses for the:Government. The 
dominance of trench fighting in the Great 
War and the enormous extension of the use 
of motor-driven military vehicles have easily 
given this impression. It is forgotten that mil- 
lions of horses were needed—for operations 
in the first stages of the war, for various 
activities behind the lines even after the era 
of trench fighting set in, and throughout 
General Allenby’s brilliant Mesopotamian 
campaign. 

It will astonish nearly everyone who reads 
this to hear the plain fact: The proportion 
of horses used during the World War was 
approximately the same as held during our 
Civil War, when the cavalry arm was at 
the height of its importance. In the World 
War one animal was‘used to every four men; 
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in the Civil War, one animal to every three 
and three-quarters men. 

The broad explanation of this continued 
need for horses in the face of the extraordi- 
nary amount of work done by gas engines 
in lorries, trucks, motor-driven gun carriages, 
tanks, and the like, is simply that the general 
business and processes of making war have 
expanded even faster than the uses of the 
gas engine, so as to need not only the motor- 
driven implements but the horse as well; 
while there still are certain special services, 
particular kinds of terrain, and unusual 
emergencies that find the horse more suitable 
than the motor. 

Riding hogses are used in many other mili- 
tary activities than cavalry. Over 2000 are 
required for each infantry division; so, even 
though forces are deadlocked, with the cav- 
alry held in readiness behind the lines, many 
riding horses are still necessary to have a 
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BREEDING HORSES 


large unit function efficiently. . Again, the 
average life of a horse at-the front is limited 
to a very few days, and large replacements 
are quite necessary.. These facts are vouched 
for by experts who study actual conditions, 
and who realize the necessity for immediate 
action to assure a supply of suitable animals 
for the future. 

The supply of the einhicysepe horse in 
all countries proved very inadequate for the 
needs of the World War. Our allies were 
forced to buy in American markets, even 
though their Governments had made efforts 
to encourage the breeding of a cavalry type. 
How they fared in our markets is suggested 
in an extract from the report of General 
Bates, of the British Remount Service: “Of 
the animals in the United States, the draft 
horses and mules are excellent; probably no 
better in the world, but the proper type. of 
cavalry or riding horse does not exist in any 
appreciable numbers. In the purchase of the 
latter type of animal we could only endeavor 
to secure a substitute.” 

Horses cannot be secured as easily as trucks 
and other motor vehicles. An automobile 
can be turned out in six minutes in Mr. 
Ford’s plant, but it takes from five to six 
years to raise a horse to the point when it can 
be put in hard training for constant use. So 
the necessity of looking for- 
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encourage the breeding of better types of 
horses and mules, particularly. the riding or 
cavalry horse, and ‘other animals needed for 
use in_case of war and for national defense.” 

Every farmer and stock-raiser recognizes 
the value of the pure-bred top cross in all 
animal breeding. —The Government hopes to 
be able to. furnish this top. cross for a riding 
type horse. Many farmers breed good mares 
to some “scrub” stallion, pay just as much 
to raise the colt as a really good one would 
cost, and inthe end find.that they have a 
third-class animal on .their hands, of no 
salable value. Had the sire been a pure-bred, 
the colt would, in the majority of cases, have 
been salable at a profit for the breeder. 

It is not the intention of the Government 
to compete with private interests, or to dis- 
courage the breeding of draft animals and 
mules; rather the idea is.to enter. the field 
to improve wherever it; can be done. No 
competition with private owners of. stallions 
is allowed, and the Government sstallion is 
required to stand on the same’ basis as the 
private stallion. So it comes to the point that 
the Government is simply trying to put a 
dying industry on its feet. 

At last reports, the Government had the 
following pure-bred stallions: Arabs, 8; 
Morgans, 6; Saddlebred, 5; Standardbred, 





ward several years confronts 
those interested in this work. 
Reports from the American 
Horse Association, and from 
horse buyers in general, indi- 
cate that breeding practically 
stopped during the period of 
the World War. This being 
the case, there will be a 
further scarcity of mature 
horses from about 1921 to 
1926. It is to prevent such 
shortages that the Govern- 
ment is entering the breeding 
field. 

So, through the American 
Remount Association, the 
Government is providing 
thoroughbred stallions of the 
correct type and stationing 
them in various parts of the 
country where conditions 
promise the best results. The 
aim of the Government in 











establishing this breeding 
work is in the words of the 
Remount Association: “To 


A WESTERN CAVALRY HORSE SIRE 


(“Duke of Ormond,” at Valley Falls, Kansas. Notice the powerful forelegs 
of moderate length and unusual substance of the animal, fitting him to trans- 
mit to his descendants the power and endurance needed in cavalry horses) 
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Recent reports from the 











headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Horse Association show 
a steady decline in the num- 
ber of stallions standing in 
various States for siring light 
utility horses. This shortage 
shows as high as 48 per cent. 
in one middle western State, 
and in no State is the num- 
ber holding its own. Within 
the next year or two, it is 
hoped that the Government 
will be able to stand 250 such 
stallions. As to the breeding 
of the stallions, there is still 
much discussion, with the 
majority in favor of the 
Thoroughbred. 

The picturesque ‘annual 
300-mile endurance ride, 
which is scheduled this year 








GOOD TYPE OF THOROUGHBRED TO SIRE CAVALRY HORSES 


for the current month of Sep- 


(“Ganadore,” stationed at Middleburg, Virginia. A short-backed, compact tember and which proceeds 


thoroughbred, built not too high from the ground) 


7; Thoroughbred, 138; Hackney, 1; total, 
165. During the breeding season these stal- 
lions are placed throughout the country, in 
practically every State. In each vicinity a 
farmer or breeder is chosen as the “local 
agent.” 

Stallions are placed where they will not 
interfere with the draft-horse and mule- 
breeding activities of the country, but rather 
in localities where the light utility horse is 
still being bred and used—such as farming 
areas, ranches, etc. Efforts are being made 
to stand stallions wherever the light-horse 
breeding has deteriorated, with the idea of 
rehabilitating that horse area. 

Most of the marketable horses of this 
type are bred by farmers who own a few 
mares each, and not by persons in whole- 
sale breeding business. Every farmer and 
rancher must have a certain number of 
work-horses in use. ‘These should be good 
mares which should be bred to pure-bred 
stallions, thus giving the breeder an extra 
source of income. It is frequently stated 
that a farmer will lose money in, horse 
breeding, as the cost of raising exceeds the 
market price. Statements of this kind are 
misleading and detrimental. The cost of 
raising a colt should not be figured at the 
top price of forage or labor; but rather should 
be looked upon as a side line in which farm 
by-products are used together with a small 
amount of the farmer’s time. 


from northern New Jersey to 
Washington, D. C.,-has prac- 
tically developed into a test of ,the; different 
breeds for sire purposes. , Originally con- 
ceived as a test of the cavalry type itself, the 
race has gradually become a_ competition 
among the enthusiasts in the Arab, Morgan, 
Standardbreds, and Thoroughbred families. 
Just as the race-track is the test for sires of 
race horses, so can this endurance race be 
taken as a competition tending to show the 
best kind of sire for breeding a horse to be 
used in military work. As conducted at 
present, the race lacks the element of a troop 
test, principally because of the better class of 
rider and the care given each mount. 

To be a test for cavalry horses, a troop 
should be organized of even personnel in 
regard to riding ability, care of the horse, 
and all elements essential to the make up of 
a cavalry soldier—in other words, a good 
troop of cavalrymen. Mount these men on 
the various breeds which pretend to be cav- 
alry mounts; such as_half-thoroughbreds, 
half-Arabs, half-Morgans, etc., all horses to 
be conditioned alike and to carry the 
soldier’s equipment. After conditioning, a 
properly conducted march could be started 
and a careful check kept on the horses, 
eliminating as called for until a definite 
decision is reached on the best breed in the 
troop. This would be a service test, with 
service personnel, giving the same attention 
to all mounts—and really would be a fair 
test of a cavalry type. 
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SOME OF THE YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS AT THE CASTILLO SCHOOL IN PONCE 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO: 
PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 


BY PAUL G. MILLER 


(Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico) 


ACING San Francisco Plaza, in the city 


of San Juan, stands the Roman Baldo- 
rioty de Castro Graded and Technical 
School. From the standpoint of architec- 
tural design, equipment and quality of work 
done by: teachers and pupils, it might well 
occupy a place in any leading city of the 
United States. Here seven hundred girls 
and boys belonging to the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades carry on their academic 
work, The girls also take courses in home 
economics, cooking, sewing, designing, drawn 
work and embroidery under special teachers, 
and in rooms specially equipped. The whole 
first floor is given over to shop work and 
drawing for boys, where in addition to 
mechanical drawing they are free to elect 
courses in woodwork, printing, plumbing, or 
machine shop practice. In the evening work- 
men representing the various trades pursue 
courses which qualify them better for their 
daily tasks and lead to promotion and higher 
wages. 

This school is one of the best- material 
evidences available to all visitors to Porto 


Rico of the - educational transformation 
wrought in the brief span of two decades, 
under the sheltering folds of the American 
flag. On this very spot there stood until 
recent years the famous Artillery Barracks, 
where until October, 1898, Spain housed a 
part of the garrison that was stationed here 
to hold in check one of the most peaceable 
peoples on earth and to drive off any possible 
invaders. Spain built spacious barracks for 
her troops, but did not build a single school- 
house for Porto Rico’s children, from the 
coming of Columbus and Ponce de Ledén to 
the coming of General Miles. 

Schools there were, but not a school sys- 
tem properly codrdinated and_ directed. 
Schools were conducted in rented buildings 
that served primarily as teachers’ residences. 
They were ungraded. Religious instruction 
formed the core of the curriculum. There 
were few well-trained teachers, few modern 
text-books and no modern furniture. During 
the last year of the Spanish régime there 
were 313 rural and 212 urban schools i 
operation. In the capital city there were 
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THE WILSON CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL AT AGUIRRE 
(There are now 125 consolidated rural schools in Porto Rico, with from two to six rooms) 


also a Civil Institute and two normal schools, 
one for young men and the other for young 
women. Separate schools were conducted 
for girls and boys, and there is one mu- 
nicipality on record where no girls whatever 
were enrolled in school. The total attend- 
ance was 21,873. Such, in brief, were the 
school facilities and conditions of a popula- 
tion approaching a million. 

These facts are stated not by way of dis- 
paragement, but rather to mark the founda- 
tion and starting point for the developments 
and the accomplishments of the past two 
decades. 

The people of Porto Rico are doing rea- 
sonably well in the matter of providing edu- 
cational facilities for the children of school 
age, who constitute one-third of the total 














A RURAL SCHOOL AT JUANA DIAZ 


population. It is true that the appropria- 
tions made by the insular legislatures and 
municipalities have been and are to-day far 
from adequate, but it is also true that the 
budget for education has been uniformly 
larger than that of any other department. 
Furthermore, in making comparisons, one 
should bear in mind that the per capita 
wealth of the people of Porto Rico is only 
$204, or about one-tenth of that of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


Present-Day Aspects 


In contrast to the ungraded one-teacher 
school, in vogue during the Spanish régime, 
there has been established a school system 
founded on American principles and based 
on American models. ‘The system comprises 
rural, elementary graded, continuation, and 
high schools, as well as a university. Visitors 
often express surprise that the schools of 
Porto Rico should have the same organiza- 
tion, follow similar courses of study, and 
enjoy the same advantages of modern equip- 
ment, text-books, and supplies, as those found 
in the States. One of them remarked: “I am 
impressed by the absence of the schoolroom 
smell. Everything is fresh and open.” There 
are marked differences, as, for example, in 
the absence of artificial heating systems, in 
the physical characteristics of teachers and 
pupils, and in the bilingual system of instruc- 
tion. The general neatness and cleanliness 
of dress shown by the children, their bright 
and eager faces, and their courtesy of manner 
impress the visitor and reflect the influence 
of the school on home conditions. 
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THE TEACHING STAFF OF THE ROMAN BALDORIOTY DE CASTRA GRADED AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, IN THE 
CITY OF SAN JUAN 


(Where 700 Porto Rican girls and boys in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades carry on their academic work, 
In additidn ti the regular courses, there is special instruction for the girls in sewing, designing, and so forth; and 
for the boys there is shop work, mechanical drawing, and instruction in various trades) 


Expressed. in figures, one may judge the 
material advances made in education from 
the following table, which gives the data for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, as com- 
pared with those of Spain’s last year, an in- 
terval of twenty-one years: 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO 
1919-20 
1,299,809 : 
438,743 116,350 approval to make their 
184,991 appointment complete. It 


253,752 , has sometimes been 
3,286 


1898-99 
Population 
Of school age 
Attending school 
Of school age, not in school... 300,520 
Teachers 
District supervisors 
Rural barrios without schools... 
Public school buildings 
Rented buildings 
Total schoolrooms 
School expenditures 
For elementary schools.......... 274,203 


Expenditure per inhabitant 
Expenditure per pupil enrolled®.. $13.12 


‘Decrease. 
“Includes rented rooms. 


*Includes expenditures for University and Secondary Schools, 


Administrative Control 
The work of the Department of Education 
is characterized by a high degree of central- 
ization. Under the terms of the organic act 


1,334 --. to abuses. 
3,096 
$3,150,761 
2,818,709 
For high schools 143,168 143,168 
For university 188,884 


the commissioner of education is given ample 
powers and wide responsibilities. All expen- 
ditures, whether from insular, municipal, or 
university funds, are subject to his approval; 
all special teachers are appointed directly by 
him; and all elementary school teachers 
nominated by the munici- 

pal commissioners of edu- 

Increase : : 
346,566 cation must have his 


at charged that this cen- 
12 tralized scheme of ad- 
569 ministration lends _ itself 
Undoubtedly 
mistakes have been made, 
but probably none of them 
purposely. The commis- 
188,884 sioners have assumed the 


2 . *y* . 
Bo co large responsibilities, en- 


trusted to them cheerfully 
and have realized the wide 
opportunities offered for 
leadership in educational 
affairs. It is largely through this centralized 
control that, the progress attained in educa- 
tion during the past two decades has been 
accomplished. The work of education is not 




















THE BALDORIOTY GRADED AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN SAN JUAN 


(On the site of which, under Spanish rule, stood a famous artillery bar- 
racks—a striking example of what American administration has meant for 
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to be transmitted .to the 
Treasurer of Porto Rico the 
sum of $200,000 to be used 
for school extension. This 
money represented part of 
the funds collected by the 
Federal Government in the 
form of custom house duties 
on Porto Rican products en- 
tering the United States, 
which were returned to 
Porto Rico for the construc- 
tion of schools and roads. 
Subsequently there were 
added by the Governor of 
Porto Rico an allotment of 
$15,000 for general school 


extension and one of $35,- 











Porto Rico) 


the task of one factor or agency, but of many. 
Due credit must be given to the various legis- 
latures for the enacting of beneficial legisla- 
tion and the voting of appropriations for 
carrying on the work of the department. 
Likewise. the codperation of school boards, 
other municipal officials, and the people as a 
whole must receive proper recognition. 

School boards were definitely abolished in 
1919. A municipal commissioner of educa- 
tion, chosen by the Municipal Assembly, is 
in charge of local school affairs. He is a 
member of the Council of Administration 
under the new commission form of govern- 
ment in vogue in all municipalities. Munici- 
palities make provision for the material 
needs of the schools and in a few cases they 
pay salaries of teachers. 


000 for the construction of 
a normal school. Upon the 
recommendation of Commissioner §$, M. 
Lindsay, the Governor made a_ further 
allotment of $150,000 for school buildings. 
These funds, aside from the Morrill-Nelson 
funds for the support of the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, are the” only 
moneys directly allotted by the Federal: Gov- 
ernment for aiding public education in Porto 
Rico. wt 

However, the funds returned ‘by the. Fed- 
eral Government were exhausted in’ time, and 
it became necessary to devise other means 
for providing school buildings. . In .1907 the 
legislature passed an act providing a school 
building fund of $80,000 subject to increase 
and replenishment by further appropriations. 
In 1908 and 1911, respectively, further sums 





However, nearly all teachers’ 
salaries are paid directly 
from the insular treasury. 


School Buildings 


The increase in the per 
capita expenditure per pupil 
is small indeed, when one 
considers that the figures for 
1920 include expenditures 
for secondary and _ higher 
education as well as the erec- 
tion of buildings and the 
purchase of modern equip- 
ment. 

The 


toward 


first 
securing 


real steps 
school 
buildings were taken in 
November, 1900, when 

































President McKinley caused 


THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL AT MAYAGUEZ 
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A RURAL SCHOOL GARDEN AT LLANOS, NEAR COAMO, IN THE PONCE DISTRICT 
(Three-fourths of the population of Porto Rico are of the peasant class, and the public-school system has recog- 


nized the value of teaching the elements of agriculture, 
1667 schools throughout the island) 


of $40,000 were added. From this fund 
loans were made to school boards on condi- 
tion that only half of the total amount 
borrowed was to be returned to the insular 
treasury. 

In 1908 the legislature set aside the sum 
of $40,000 as a fund for the purpose of aid- 
ing school boards in the construction of rural 
schools, on condition that the total amount 
contributed from insular funds for any one 
building was not to exceed $250. School 
boards were authorized to make up the neces- 
sary amounts for the construction of build- 
ings. 

The burden of providing school buildings 
was gradually assumed by municipalities with 
occasional help from insular funds. During 
the fiscal year 1917-18, $325,557 was ex- 
pended for new buildings from municipal 
funds. ‘This amount is more than twice the 
sum paid out in 1902, which was a year of 
special building activity, when $156,549 was 
used from funds returned by the Federal 
Government. 

The early schools erected from 1900 to 
1903 are now excelled by far in every essen- 
tial, The people soon learned that a modern 
school building should possess. many facilities 
and conveniences in addition to classrooms 
equipped with furniture and blackboard. At 

Sept.—6 


Last year instruction in practical farming was given in 


the present time buildings are provided with 
an office for the principal and’ in some cases 
for the municipal commissioner of education, 
with a storeroom for books and supplies, with 
a library room, with appropriately equipped 


rooms for work in.home economics and 
manual training, and in some instances with 
an assembly room where not only the pupils 
and teachers, but the public in general, may 
gather. Needless to say, proper provision 
is also made for sanitary facilities, and light- 
ing for night classes or public meetings held 
in the evening. 


The Rural Uplift 


The school authorities have recognized 
that the development of rural education is 
of prime importance in any effort to bring 
about a higher standard of living amongst 
the peasantry, which constitute 73 per cent. 
of the total population of Porto Rico. During 
the current year there are 1700 rural schools 
in operation, and a great majority of them 
are conducted on the double-session plan; 
that is, the teacher has one group of pupils 
in the morning and another. group in the 
afternoon. Last year the average enrollment 
per teacher in the rural schools was 67 pupils. 
In Porto Rico there is no complaint about 
the dwindling in the number of pupils in the 
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improvement of conditions 
in the rural districts, the 
parents’ associations, ot 
which there are 1300, have 
been very helpful and have 
worked in constant coopera- 
tion with the schools. The 
rural gatherings at the 
schoolhouses, which are usu- 
ally held on Sundays, have 
resulted uniformly in higher 
enrollment, better attend- 
ance, repair of old roads, 
opening of some new roads, 
repair of bridges, repair and 








A SEWING EXHIBIT IN THE RURAL SCHOOL AT SABANA YEGUAS 


one-room rural school because of the trend to 
the city and the consequent need of consoli- 
dation. Nevertheless, consolidation of rural 
schools has been introduced and at the pres- 
ent time 125 of this type of school, 
with from two-to six rooms, are in 
operation. These schools follow, in the main, 
the graded course of study, but special atten- 
tion is given to the practical teaching of the 
elements of agriculture and the making and 
cultivation of vegetable gardens. 

Last year instruction in agriculture was 
given in 1667 schools and about 40,000 home 
gardens were promoted through the leader- 
ship of rural teachers and supervising 
teachers of agriculture. Plain sewing and 
other forms of elementary handwork were 
taught in 835 rural schools. 

Several years ago the Department of Edu- 
cation started the so-called Rural Uplift, the 
extension of the work and service of the 
rural school to the community and the mak- 
ing of the school the community center. The 
masses of the peasantry now 


.of water-tanks. 


painting of many school- 
houses, and the installation 

In addition thereto, a pub- 
lic spirit has been aroused which affects fa- 
vorably both the school and the community. 
Hygienic conditions have been improved 
through the efforts of the school, In view 
of the lack of medical facilities in the rural 
barrios much good has been accomplished 
through the school medicine chest or “Boti- 
quin Escolar.” 

Reading centers and small libraries have 
been established and in many rural schools 
teachers have conducted night sessions for 
illiterates without extra remuneration. In 
fact, in many distant rural communities, the 
only source of information as to the outside 
world is the school. 


School Exhibits 


One of the best means toward promoting 
the proper understanding and appreciation 
of school work is the school exhibit. The 
parents and the public in general are thus 
enabled to see at least part of the results 





understand that the schools 
belong to them and are pri- 
marily conducted for the 
benefit of their children, 
rather than a thing imposed 
by governmental authority. 
The rural home—in many 
cases a shack—and the fam- 
ily therein have been brought 
into closer relation with the 
school through the efforts of 
the rural teachers who make 
systematic visits to the homes 
of the parents. Last year 
over 142,000 visits were 














made to rural homes. 
In the campaign for the 


A CLASS IN COOKING IN THE SCHOOL ON THE ISLAND OF VIEQUES 
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of the schools—those things 
that can be expressed 
through material evidence. 
During the latter part of the 
school year exhibits of this 
kind are held in every dis- 
trict and are community 
events of great interest. As 
a rule, the academic work 
does not occupy the propor- 
tional importance given to 
the work in_ agriculture, 
manual arts and home eco- 
nomics, as it is along these 











special lines that the prod- 
ucts of the schools can be 
shown concretely. In addi- 
tion to the regular school 
work oftentimes the boys 
and girls place on exhibit the products of 
their home gardens which have been pro- 
moted through the schools. Farmers are in- 
vited to contribute products, such as coffee, 
corn, vegetables, and live stock, as object 
lessons to the community. Public-spirited 
citizens take a leading part in contributing 
money for prizes. 


The Junior Red Cross 


Rican youths. 


One of the most effective supplementary 
agencies of the school work in Porto Rico 
and one that has rendered a real educational 
and social service is the Junior Red Cross. 
This organization has a membership of 134,- 


178 and is on a good financial basis. The 
total receipts this year were $28,804.99. The 
activities of this organization are manifold. 
The Junior Red Cross has been instrumental 
in securing the coéperation of parents in all 
school and community work. This organiza- 


OPEN-AIR PHYSICAL EXERCISES ON A SCHOOL PLAYGROUND AT PONCE 

(Baseball, basketball, and field and track events are favorite sports of Porto 
Their records compare favorably with high- and grammar- 
school boys in the States) 


tion is circulating and exhibiting educational 
films for the instruction of school children 
at large. The juniors have done much 
toward the promotion of good attendance 
and efficiency in the schools by providing 
shoes and clothing and contributing substan- 
tial sums toward the maintenance of free 
lunchrooms for poor school children. They 
have distributed medicines and have helped 
to provide rural schools with medicine chests. 
They have established and are supporting 
five dental clinics. Immediately following 
the earthquake of 1918 and the epidemic of 
influenza, this organization did effective re- 
lief work. Liberal sums have been con- 
tributed for relief work in the Near East. 
In addition to the many cases of local relief, 
the Junior Red Cross maintains a scholar- 
ship in the Normal Department of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico and is also supporting 
Edmond Gruber, a French orphan boy, 

while pursuing his studies in 








Paris. The Junior Red 
Cross of Porto Rico is doing 
more than its share in carry- 
ing on the Peace Program 
outlined by the national 
authorities. 


Illiteracy: The Story of the 
Census 


The population of Porto 
Rico has shown a rapid in- 
crease from 1899, when 
there were 953,243 inhabi- 
tants, to 1920 when the total 
numbered 1,299,809. In this 








same period the total num- 
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ber of persons between five and seventeen 
years of age increased from 322,393 to 438,- 
743, or a total increase of 116,350 children 
of legal school age. 

In 1920 the total urban population 
amounted to 283,934, and the rural popu- 
lation to 1,015,875. The census of 1899 
showed that 79.6 per cent. of the people of 
Porto Rico ten years of age and over were 
illiterate. This figure was reduced to 66.5 
per cent. in 1910 and to 55 per cent. in 1920. 
In 1899 only 8 per cent. of the persons from 
five to seventeen years of age were attending 
school; in 1920, 45.2 per cent. are reported 
in school, as is shown by the following table: 


Total 
Census of population 
EST CET Coe RET Ae. 1,299,809 
Sa AE SEE ean es ee ry ar 1,118,012 
BPO 98h os Fie sists Heads cuaeed MOSS 6 953,243 
Increase from 1899 to 1920...... 346,566 





The Teaching Personnel 

The present body of teachers presents a 
marked contrast to the teaching force em- 
ployed during the last year of the Spanish 
régime. The rapid extension of the school 
system after the change of sovereignty made 
necessary the certification of many persons, 
mostly young men and women who possessed 
greater zeal and ambition than learning. Of 
professional training they had little or none. 
Their academic preparation in many cases 
did not extend beyond the work of the sixth 
or seventh grades. Consequently the exam- 
inations were made relatively easy after the 
first one, in which only three candidates were 
successful. During the early years much 
disparaging criticism was heaped upon the 
department and these untrained teachers by 
some of those who had acquired their fitu/os 
during. the previous régime. An examina- 
tion of trustworthy testimony, however, goes 
to show that on the whole these fledglings 
in the teaching profession were as well, if not 
better, prepared than the mass of teachers 
in the service prior to the year 1899. 

A rapid transformation has taken place in 
the teaching force. With the establishment 
of higher grades in the elementary schools, 
high and continuation schools, and the 
normal school, the standard for entering the 
profession was gradually raised. At the pres- 
ent time a high school diploma is demanded 
for entrance to the regular normal course, 
and a ninth grade certificate for entrance to 
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With the introduc- 


the rural school course. 
tion of special courses for training rural 
teachers in high schools, many rural schools 
are now in charge of ‘teachers holding high 
school diplomas. 

Taken as a whole, the teaching staff does 
not, as yet, possess high academic and profes- 


sional education. Relatively few hold de- 
grees from a college or university and most 
of those who do hold such degrees are from 
the States. About 30 per cent. of the teach- 
ing force have received normal training and 
hold normal certificates or diplomas. Over 
60 per cent. obtained their teachers’ licenses 
upon examination, usually after attending a 


Percentage 
f 


Percentage o 

Total No. of persons illiteracy in 
Total No. of persons 5 to 17 yrs. population 
persons 5 attending attending 10 years 
to 17 yrs. school school and over 
438,743 206,533 -45.2 55, 
361,967 132,349 35.2 66.5 
322,393 26,212 8. 79.6 
116,350 180,321 SA.2 24.6 


decrease 


brief normal summer course. The propor- 
tion of teachers with professional training is 
steadily increasing. 

What teachers may have lacked in the 
way of preparation and experience has been 
made up to a considerable extent by an un- 
usual degree of loyalty, industry, devotion to 
duty, and a spirit of codperation. They 
rendered a signal service in connection with 
all war work; and rural teachers particu- 
larly contributed materially to the agricul- 
tural propaganda carried on by the food 
commission during the war. 


Bilingual Instruction: The Status of English 


There is no country in the Western 
Hemisphere where the people are being 
offered the same opportunities as in Porto 
Rico for acquiring the use of two leading 
world languages, English and Spanish. ‘The 
authorities and the people from the very 
start realized that the introduction of Eng- 
lish was of vital importance. Since Porto 
Ricans were made American citizens by 
virtue of the Jones Act, in 1917, the study 
of English is even more essential. At no 
time has there been a tendency to suppress 
Spanish. Because of geographical location, 


the ancestry and traditions of the people, 
from the standpoint of business, and pat- 
ticularly because of the Pan-American rela- 
tions of the United States, there is every 
reason for continuing the study of Spanish in 
the schools. 


In fact, the teaching of cor- 
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EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 























FACULTY GROUP AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 


(The educational system of Porto Rico reaches its culmination in the university which has been established at 


Rio Pedras, not far from the capital city of San Juan. 


The university’s future is bright for Porto Ricans, but 


it also promises well for the promotion of good understanding between the peoples of North America and those of 


the Spanish-speaking republics. The dream of a 


Pan-American University may well become a reality there. Even 


now the university offers advantages unsurpassed in the Caribbean, with colleges of liberal arts, law, pharmacy, 
agriculture, and mechanical arts, and a normal college for the training of teachers) 


rect Spanish has perhaps never been as 
effective as at the present time. / 

Some adverse criticism has been expressed 
because the results attained in English have 
not been better than they are. These criti- 
cisms are unreasonable and unjust. They 
are made without a proper understanding of 
conditions. To begin with, Porto Ricans do 
not live in an English-speaking environment. 
The number of Americans from the continent 
is negligible. Critics are apt to forget that 
there are six times as many persons in conti- 
nental United States who do not speak Eng- 


lish as there are in Porto Rico; that many . 


communities in Pennsylvania continue to 
speak German dialects; and that thousands 
of New Mexicans speak Spanish. In the 
course of events it is entirely reasonable to 
presume that Spanish will be the language of 
the Porto Rican home a hundred years from 
to-day, but practically all persons who have 
had the advantages of an education will be 
bilingual. The Porto Rican will continue 
to make love and to say his prayers in Span- 
ish, but his reading will be largely in Eng- 
lish. This tendency is very marked even 


to-day, as is apparent from the large quanti- 
ties of American papers and magazines sold 
at the news-stands. 

It is fair to state in all frankness that the 
schools have not made the progress in Eng- 


lish that had been expected. Nevertheless, 
the quantity and quality of practical English 
possessed by the Porto Rican elementary 
school graduate probably exceeds by far the 
ability of the American high school graduate 
to express himself either verbally or in writ- 
ing, in any one of the modern languages 
taken up during his high school ‘course, 
whether Spanish, French, or German. 

Porto Rico needs many more well-trained 
and devoted teachers from the continent. 
The proportion of American teachers from 
the United States to the total number has 
grown alarmingly small in recent years. Low 
salaries, high traveling expenses and inability 
to get transportation to Porto Rico and back 
have made it increasingly difficult for the de- 
partment to secure teachers from the States. 
Aside from all discussion of method and pro- 
cedure, the improvement of English, from 
the standpoint of pronunciation alone, will 
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require a liberal increase in the number of 
competent teachers from the mainland, or 
the training of Porto Rican teachers in the 
United States. 

The teaching of English in the grades has 
fallen largely to Porto Rican teachers. All 
things considered, they have done remarkably 
well. They not only teach English, but in 
English. In the first and second grades Eng- 
lish is taught orally. The ear and tongue 
are trained first. Reading and writing are 
begun in the third grade. The eye and the 
hand are trained after the ear and tongue 
have mastered the rudiments. Spanish is 
used as a medium of instruction in the first 
four grades; English is taught as a special 
subject, but by Porto Rican teachers. The 
fifth and sixth are the transition grades. Cer- 
tain subjects are taught in English, others in 
Spanish. In the grammar grades and in high 
school English is used as the medium of in- 
struction and Spanish is taught as a special 
subject. The few teachers obtainable from 
the States are assigned to the higher grades 
where the departmental plan is- used. 


The University of Porto Rico 


Ever and anon the idea of a Pan-American 
university is advanced for the purpose of pro- 
moting and cementing cordial relations be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon Americans of the 
North and the Latin-Americans of the South. 
This idea is not a mere dream of the enthu- 
siast. At a reasonable expense it could be 
turned into reality. The basis for an institu- 
tion of this kind already exists. The Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, with its colleges of 
liberal arts, law, pharmacy, agriculture and 
mechanic arts, and the normal college for the 
training of teachers, now offers advantages 
to students unsurpassed in the lands of the 
Caribbean. The Institute of Tropical Medi- 
cine and the Insular and Federal Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations offer additional 
opportunities for study and research. 

Here is the place where students and pro- 
fessors from both North and South America 
will find a Latin environment greatly influ- 
enced by the Anglo-Saxon spirit. Here is the 
proper meeting ground of the ideals of the 
South with practical ideas of the North. 
Here instruction and research may be car- 
ried on either in English or Spanish. Here 
the student will find a unique system of laws, 
the monumental Civil Law, ‘‘the essence of 
jurisprudence,” and the English Law, em- 
bodying the rights and liberties of the indi- 
vidual, in criminal codes and procedures. 
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Unsolved Problems 

The greatest educational need is the pro- 
vision of school facilities for the thousands 
of children who have never been in school. 
The census figures indicate that there are 
13,695 children in urban communities and 
102,160 in the rural districts who are be- 
tween ten and twenty years of age and who 
are illiterate. In San Juan, the capital city, 
where the percentage of illiteracy is 26 as 
against 55 for Porto Rico as a whole, over 
1400 children who applied for admission last 
September were turned away for lack of 
schools and teachers. ‘To provide additional 
facilities means primarily greater resources 
on a permanent basis. 

Additional schools require additional build- 
ings with modern equipment. The hundreds 
of rented buildings should be replaced as 
soon as possible by properly planned and ade- 
quately equipped publicly owned buildings 
that meet modern sanitary requirements. The 
provision of modern school buildings is a 
matter of sanitation and health as well as 
of education. An insular bond issue of 
$3,000,000 would go far toward providing 
proper sites and buildings. 

The physical well-being of school children 
should receive greater attention. The pres- 
ent sporadic attempts at medical inspection 
and physical examination should be general- 
ized and systematized. The school physician 
and the school nurse deserve a place along 
with the school teacher. School lunchrooms, 
wherever established, have improved atten- 
dance and school work. 

Porto Rico needs many more well-trained 
teachers. Most of them should be recruited 
and prepared for their work in the Normal 
Department of the University, and in the 
special training courses established in high 
schools. A far larger proportion of teachers 
than is at present the case should come from 
the Continent, in order to give a greater 
impulse to the study of English and to those 
special subjects for which local teachers are 
not yet available. 

In all matters of federal legislation on 
education, Porto Rico should be included. 
Porto Ricans are American citizens. As such 
they deserve attention. The Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act should be made appli- 
cable to Porto Rico, where vocational 
education is a great need. Any pending 
legislation looking toward federal aid to the 
States should apply to Porto Rico as well. 
This is a matter in which Uncle Sam can 
well afford to be generous. 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


HAT made Caruso what he was, a 
singer known to all the world, moving 
all our day as has no other? 

Voice Caruso had and the actor’s presence, 
power and personality. The artist’s vision 
was his and he poured himself into each new 
character, formed in his imagining, as molten 
bronze fills and makes eternal the mold 
shaped by wax in the sandy husk. His 
images stand alive, vigorous, eternal in the 
memory of those who saw that long proces- 
sion of all the greater figures of the lyric 
stage. These subtle conceptions of the artist, 
shaped to the fingertip, were so full of that 
inner human life all share, that these monu- 
mental creations builded with a newer might 
were to those who heard him: 


Nothing novel, nothing strange, 
They were but visions of a former sight. 


To the finest fine art of the artist, he 
joined somehow a share of Shakespeare’s cre- 
ation, known alike to Prince Henry and the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, large as a moun- 
tain, open, palpable. His humor and _ his 
humours, his good fellowship, his wide range 
of desires, the sheer powerful frame of him, 
filled the stage, filled the opera house, filled 
the wide world itself—a world known to him 
in all its open roads. He, too, had seen the 
seven stars, the sisters three. The nine 
worthies, all and sundry, were his. These 
he made visible by sheer bulk, body, brawn, 
and brains. Other men’s creations were 
weak, colorless, ineffectual, mere shadows, 
limping behind his substance. As for the 
vices of men, his art gave “a globe of sinful 
continents,” nor less the bravest and best 
virtues of heroes. 

He was an Italian. This speaks the full 
and resounding word. For there are two 
Italys. The Italy of Dante, of the spirit, 
in a long line from the Mantuan to Mazzini, 
and that other Italy, full of mirth and war, 
of battle, murder and sudden death, of a 
thousand triumphs on the sacred way and the 
profane, an Italy, loved of men, “wooed not 
wedded, laid to their hearts instead.” So, 
while he was a citizen of the world, and his 
greater fame won in this new world, when 
death came Italy claimed him and he was 
Italy’s alone. 
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SIGNOR CARUSO AT HIS HOTEL IN SORRENTO, 
ON THE BAY OF NAPLES 


Limitations there were in all this last. 
Great as he was, there was that about him 
which chilled many a man and woman of a 
colder North, less hospitable to the foaming 
tides of passion and the thundering, if musi- 
cal, surf of emotion. “I feel,” said an Ameri- 
can woman as we watched that other, if 
lesser, Italian, Salvini, in “Othello,” “as if he 
might devour Desdemona instead of making 
love to her.” But when the great moment 
came, Caruso drove all these doubts in faith- 
less, ignominious flight. 

This was not to be explained by his voice. 
There have been voices of a wider range, a 
sweeter tone. His acting, his personality, 
his manifold powers, rising in a supreme 
crescendo from the perfect mime to the final 
height of tragedy, have each been separately 
matched by one and another in the past of 
memory. No one given to the watchful 
analysis of the critic,. trained by manifold 
experience, ever heard his triumphs without 
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In “Carmen” 


In “I Pagliacci’ 


In “La Bohéme” 


ENRICO CARUSO IN THREE OF HIS MOST FAMILIAR ROLES 


divining there was a mystery in this Samson, 
j J 


never explained by note, method, range, 
capacity, impersonation and all the tools and 
trappings of a dramatic singer, foremost in 
his day and in any day to which current 
memory returns, Something more was. pres- 
ent in the thunder of his power. 

The voice of man is, after all, the one 
means and instrument by which humanity as 
a whole in all its forms comes to know itself, 
to feel, to follow, to act and to be as one. 
The hoarse, inarticulate cry of the tree-tops 
began the first mutual action from which 
was to grow all the ways and work of the 
human herd, in all its acts, singly and jointly. 
Nothing takes the place of the voice to stir, 
to fuse, and to unite. Not statue, nor paint- 
ing that lives, nor words that burn, nor all 
the fashionry of all the arts so moves as a 
voice poured on the free winds far. 

Some voices there be that have the strange 
power to awake all the subliminal echoes of 
the aeons in which cry, call, song and speech 
has each been fashioned. Gladstone’s was 
such a voice. It was no exaggeration when 
Justin McCarthy, in the “History of Our 
Own Times,” spoke of it as moving one like 
the wind among mountain pines. I have 


heard a wide range of men who moved, from 
Phillips, Everett and other men who sur- 
vived from a greater past in the sixties, here 
or in England. None remotely approached 
Gladstone. Of all the Americans I have 
heard, for over fifty years, there is only one 
who had even a hint of this strange power 
to stir the inner echoes—Henry Ward 
Beecher. No man living to-day does. Even 
Beecher only approached and did not attain. 
No English or American actor for fifty: years 
has had this touch. Salvini and Sully lacked 
it. Castelar, I have been told, had it. 
Daudet in his merciless portraiture of Gam- 
betta, in “Numa Roumestan,” gave him this 
at his rare and occasional highest. Now and 
then, once or twice in his work, some speaker 
in a favored moment of great opportunit\ 
seems to pierce all fleshly stuff and go beyond 
to that elemental moment when hoarse cries 
become voice. 

But Caruso had this strange power at all 
times, the cry that in that distant unknown 
past first made common action and emotion 
possible. He plumbed these ancient depths 
and awoke echoes long dead. This put him 
apart and gave him a universal empire. 

Tatcotr WILLIAMS. 
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THE MILITARY BOARD OF ALLIED SUPPLY, ON WHICH GENERAL DAWES REPRESENTED THE A.E. I. 


(General Enrico Merrone, Italian Army in France; Brig.-Gen. Charles G. Dawes, American 
Expeditionary Forces; Brig.-Gen. Charles Jean Marie Payot, French Army; Major-General Reginald 
Ford, British Expeditionary Forces; Major Cumont, Belgian Army) 


THE WAR EXPERIENCES OF 
GENERAL DAWES 


HE present energetic and efficient Di- 

rector of the Budget at Washington 
was, during the war, Chief of Supply Pro- 
curement for the A. E. F. under General 
Pershing. The publication of General 
Dawes’s “Journal of the Great War’ will, 
we believe, accomplish at least two distinct 
results: It will make clear beyond all ques- 


tion the need of codrdination at the rear as’ 


well as at the front of allied armies in action, 
and it will give the American people what 
they have never had till now—a realistic por- 
trait of General Pershing as he carried him- 
self in those momentous days when the suc- 
cess of American arms depended as much on 
him as it had ever depended on any single 
commander since Washington. 

A book written consciously for publication 
might have achieved one or both of these ends 
with more subtle art as regards the literary 
clothing of ideas, and yet might have been 
decidedly inferior to this journal, written 
often at the end of busy and dreary days, 
sometimes late at night, when the Allied cause 


'A Tournal of the Great War. By Charles G. Dawes. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. Volume I, 344 pp., ill. 
Volume II, 283 pp., ill. 


seemed hanging in the balance, in bringing 
to the reader a sense of what was actually 
going on in France during those troublous 
times. For the writer of this jour- 
nal was so powerfully impressed by the vast- 
ness of the war and the crucial importance 
of the problems that pressed for solution day 
after day that literary form was perhaps the 
last thing in his mind. In many instances 
he wrote only because he feared that if he 
put off composition to a later time the record 
might never be made, and his vivid sense of 
the gravity of conditions and problems made 
him realize that for the benefit of posterity, 
at least, some statement should be preserved. 

General Dawes went to France in the 
summer of 1917 as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Seventeenth Engineers. He had been a 
banker in Chicago for many years, and before 
that had served as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the McKinley Administration. In 
the early 90s, while practicing law at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, he had known General 
Pershing, who at that time was an army 
lieutenant, designated as military instructor 
at the University of Nebraska. After his 
arrival at Paris in August,.1917, he found 
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that General Pershing had planned to make 
him General Purchasing Agent in Europe for 
the A. E. F. in France. He was given full 
discretion and authority to devise a system 
of codrdination of purchases, to arrange 
liaison connections between the French and 
English army boards and our own, and to use 
any feasible method to secure supplies for the 
Army in Europe, and thus relieve American 
shipping. (As a matter of fact, General 
Dawes did finally secure 10,000,000 tons of 
material in Europe for the American Army, 
as against 7,000,000 tons shipped to it from 
the United States.) Upon Dawes devolved 
the task of building up an organization with- 
in the Army and at the same time establish- 
ing such contacts outside as would secure 
these unprecedented results. The story of 
how this was done is told in the notes that he 
jotted down from day to day, supplemented 
by the official communications which are 
printed in full. 

It was his experience and observation as 
Chief of Supply Procurement in bringing 
about centralization and codrdination of au- 
thority over services in the rear of our own 
Army that made General Dawes, in the 
spring of 1918, an ardent advocate of an ex- 
tension of the centralization plan over the 
rear of the three Allied armies in France. 
Marshal Foch took supreme command on 
March 27, 1918, and at once it became evi- 
dent that his power did not extend over any 
lines of communication except those of his 
own army. As Dawes puts it: “With the 
central command he could fight the three 
armies as one army only so far as the rigid 
supply organization of the English and 
American armies, of which he had no control 
or essential knowledge, would allow of their 
movement.” 

In seeking the unification of the Allied 
supply systems at the rear of the armies 
General Dawes, who had the hearty support 
of his commander-in-chief, had in mind a co- 
ordination of effort and an economy of 
production that would extend to the home 
countries—England, the United States, and 
the South of France. He saw that unneces- 
sary supplies were continually coming to each 
army and that many of these were carried in 
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ships that should have been used for the 
transport of soldiers. This resulted, as he 
says, “from lack of any bird’s-eye view of the 
supply situation of the three armies con- 
sidered as one.” Centralized control, in his 
view, was the essential method of preventing 
incalculable waste of lives and property. His 
book abounds in illustrations of this principle, 
which he regarded as fundamental in modern 
warfare. 

The unification proposed by General 
Dawes at that time was not brought about, 
but a “Military Board of Allied Supply” 
was created and placed in control of the Al- 
lied rear. This board could issue orders to 
the Allied armies by unanimous agreement. 
General Dawes himself is convinced that if 
this board had come into existence in the be- 
ginning, instead of within four months of the 
end of the war, far greater results might have 
been achieved. The reader, however, will be 
impressed by the brilliant success, all diffi- 
culties considered, with which the enormous 
task of the A. FE. F. Supply Department was 
accomplished. Beside such an achievement, 
nothing in our Civil War experience seems 
worthy of comparison. The American 
public knew little of this effort at the time, 
and it was not until after the Armistice that 
facts and figures began to be disclosed in the 
newspapers. 

General Pershing figures in this journal as 
his friends would wish him to go down to 
history—the ,alert, capable, far-seeing com- 
mander, tactful in all his relations with the 
Allied generals, resourceful in bringing into 
action the best that America had to offer in 
the common cause, relentless in demanding of 
his subordinates the very utmost of effort. 
Yet to Dawes the “C-in-C.” is always 
“John.” The old days in Nebraska are ever 
in the background. We may well believe 
that the playful Western camaraderie of 
“John” and “Charley” did something to re- 
lieve the tensity of tragic situations, and we 
shall always be thankful that in those “times 
that tried men’s souls” afresh the direction 
of America’s war effort was entrusted to 
men whose Americanism was so rugged and 
thoroughgoing that none could call it in 
question. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





WHERE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS HAS 
FALLEN SHORT 


ESS than a month before the unexpected 
decision of France and England at the 
Paris Conference to refer the Silesian dis- 
pute to the League of Nations, a correspon- 
dent of the New Statesman (London) con- 
tributed to that journal a review of the 
achievements of the League during its 
eighteen months of existence, in which he de- 
clared that the Foreign Offices of Europe do 
not believe in the League and are fighting 
hard for the old order. In the first para- 
graph of his article, however, he replies to 
those critics of the League who have asserted 
that it is not a practical executive body. 


Noting the fact that the Assembly of the 
League is to meet for the second time in Sep- 
tember, that the Council has met thirteen 
times, that it has held a financial conference 
at Brussels and a transit conference at Bar- 


celona, this writer .reminds us that the 
League has settled a serious dispute between 
two nations—Sweden and _ Finland—that 
threatened war, and that it has averted an- 
other war between Poland and Lithuania. 
Furthermore, it has repatriated more than 
350,000 war prisoners, has initiated an anti- 
typhus campaign in Eastern Europe, and is 
successfully administering two international- 
ized areas—Danzig and the Valley of the 
Sarre. Where the Supreme Council failed in 
the rehabilitation of Austria the League 
seems in a fair way to succeed. Finally, all 
the preliminary steps toward a permanent 
Court of International Justice have been 
taken. 

This record, however, good as it is, has 
failed to satisfy those upholders of the League 
who still cherish hopes that were formed in 
1919, Admitting that the League in its brief 
existence has done well, it is asserted that it 
ought to have done very much better. 

In his analysis of the situation the New 
Statesman correspondent begins by making 
clear the fact that the League is two things: 


a piece of machinery, and a body of individu- 
als. As to the machinery—consisting of the 
Assembly, the Council, and the Secretariat— 
it seems to be agreed that while there is room 
for improvement, it is well conceived and 
capable of doing all that need be asked of it. 
But the machinery must be worked in the 
right spirit by the right men, and this brings 
us to the real core of the discussion. 

After all, if there is anything wrong with 
the personnel, the blame lies with the gov- 
ernments that compose the League. This 
writer combats the notion that the League is 
an independent entity, extraneous to govern- 
ments. It is, of course, an association of gov- 
ernments, 


brought formally and deliberately into being by 
them by an instrument as binding as the four or 
five treaties which severally embody it. It is the 
forty-eight governments concerned that appoint 

















ANNIVERSARY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Doctor: “Parents! I am afraid your child will come 
to nothing!” 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 
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the members of the League Assembly. It is the 
eight governments concerned that appoint the 
members of the League Council. It is the gov- 
ernments which, by executing or failing to execute 
individually the decisions they take collectively 
as League members, make the League an effective 
force or a mere object of derision to the world. 

How, in point of fact, are the governments 
treating the League? Take the eight Council 
Powers. The Council is the standing executive 
instrument of the League. If the League is to 
fulfil its functions with the smallest hope of suc- 
cess, the Council must be staffed with the ablest 
statesmen the nations represented are in a po- 
sition to nominate. Normally, the Prime Ministers 
or Foreign Secretaries should sit in person. They 
can attend the Supreme Council of the Allies; it 
should not, therefore, be impossible for them to 
attend the Council of the League, which at pres- 
ent meets‘only four times a year. In the case of 
three of the powers concerned—Japan, China and 
Brazil—there are difficulties that have to be rec- 
ognized. Distance forbids the frequent atten- 
dance of a Cabinet Minister at Geneva, and the 
expedient of representation by ambassadors 
already stationed in Europe must be accepted. 
But consider the other five members. Great 
Britain sends—whom? Never the Prime Minister. 
Never, except on one purely formal occasion, the 
Foreign Secretary. 


It is contended that neither Mr. Balfour 
nor Mr. Fisher has the indispensavle qualifi- 
cation of a Council member of possessing 
sufficient authority with his government to 
carry it with him in any decision that he ap- 
proves, 


So much for Great Britain on the League Coun- 
cil. France sends habitually M. Léon Bourgeois, 
worthy, venerable, a profound believer in the 
League, but without the smallest connection with, 
or influence over, French foreign policy. At the 
last Council there sat as substitute M. Hanotaux, 
who having been Foreign Minister over twenty 
years ago has never had a place in a French 
Cabinet since. Spain sends an ambassador; Italy 
a retired ambassador, the Marquis Imperiali, a 
highly decorative figure in society, and distin- 
guished at the last meeting of the Council for 









the zeal with which he consistently combatted the 
attempts of Mr. Fisher, Dr. Wellington Koo and 
the Secretary-General to substitute publicity for 
secrecy. 


Yet the Council has done good work. This 
is attributed by the writer to two or three of 
the members, notably the Belgian representa- 
tive, M. Paul Hymans, reinforced by the per- 
manent officials on the Secretariat. Never- 
theless—and this applies to both Council and 
Assembly—whenever the League is most de- 
termined to go forward the governments are 
most resolved to pull it back. The Inter- 
national Court is an instance. 

On the question of mandates the activities 
of the League have thus far been practically 
fruitless, and this, too, is charged to the negli- 
gence and obstinacy of the various govern- 
ments concerned. 

From the British viewpoint, the writer dis- 
cerns one ray of hope: 


Why trouble to discuss further what is wrong 
with the League? What is wrong with the 
League is the governments that compose it, the 
governments that solemnly enter into obligations 
one year and diligently dishonor them the next, 
the governments that send their first-rank men 
to sit on the Supreme Council and their third and 
fourth and fifth-rank men to represent them at 
Geneva. The outlook is depressing enough, for 
there can be no hope of a good League till there 
are good governments in the countries associated 
in the League. But even bad governments will 
do under menace what they are never likely to do 
from sound motives. And if one great power can 
be compelled to do its duty by the League the 
others will be bound to follow suit. That is the 
hopeful feature in the situation. No man has his 
car more perpetually to the ground than the 
Prime Minister, and if once the millions of voters 
in this country—for that is not putting the figure 
too high—who made war and made peace for a 
League of Nations world, not a secret-diplomacy, 
balance-of-power world, can make themselves felt 
at elections the government will change front fast 
enough. 





N view of the intense and world-wide in- 
terest at the present moment in Russian 
agricultural conditions, the article in Asia for 
September on “New Peasants of New Rus- 
sia,” by Moissaye J. Olgin, has special time- 
liness. This writer, although Russian by 
birth, writes English with all the vividness 
and force that could be desired. Here is his 
report of a conversation about food held in 
the house of a peasant in a Russian village: 


Crops were bad that year. The rainfall had 
been poor. In the fields much of the rye had 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 


dried up before it began to ear. No surplus 
had been left from the crops of the year before. 
“And the commissar,”’ went on the master of the 
house, “he does not care. He comes in the name 
of the state and demands ‘according to assess- 
ments.’ He wants sixty pood of rye when all 
that was harvested amcunted to little over sev- 
enty. [A pood is forty Russian pounds, a little 
over thirty-six pounds.] Strange that such as- 
sessments should be made! It was good the volost 
Soviet intervened. [A volost is a territorial ad- 
ministrative unit embracing ten to fifteen 
neighboring villages.] Higher up they do not 
think much of the volost Soviet; yet, when it sent 
representatives to the country-seat and made it 
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From the William A. Wovschin Collection 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOVIET REPUBLIC RECEIVING REPORTS OF NEEDS IN A UKRAINIAN VILLAGE 


(President Kalinin is fifth from the left of the picture, and is leaning un a cane, ‘Third from the left is General 
Budeny, of the Red Army) 


clear that the village was in bad plight, a com- 
mission arrived. It opened hearings and _ took 
stock and cut down the rates more than half. 
Still, life is hard. Toward spring it will be 
harder. Of course, everybody knows that the city 
has to live. Poor devils, they do not have it 
easy, either. How can they get along without 
the food from the village?” 

And then a long conversation, ensued as to the 
needs of the “people.” Salt came first. Salt 
was just as necessary as bread. The government, 
it appeared, did not furnish enough salt. Nails 
and kerosene were needed badly. The govern- 
ment was in arrears with nails and kerosene and 
calico and most of the other things. ‘Maybe 
it is nobody’s fault,” my host commented, philo- 
sophically. “If the factories do not manufacture 
on account of the blockade and the war, who can 
be blamed? ‘Na nyet i sudd nyet’ Where there’s 
nothing to be had, the judgment of the court stops. 
But is there nothing to be had? Look at the 
profiteer. The government says there is not 
enough salt. Yet you go to town, to the secret 
merchant, and for twelve hundred rubles a pound 
you can get as much salt as you please. Now, 
where does the profiteer get his salt? He cannot 
manufacture it himself. He must get it from a 
government agent. This means that the govern- 
ment is corrupt. Instead of giving the salt to 
the people, he sells it to the profiteer for good 
cash. That hurts. What guaranty have we 
that our grain goes to the people and not to the 
profiteer? Why should we work in the sweat of 
our brow to make the merchant rich?” [Both a 
fixed percentage for taxes in kind and free trade 
for the peasants were introduced in Russia early 
this spring.] 


It is Mr. Olgin’s belief that much time 
must elapse before the Russian village 
emerges as ‘“‘a place of labor, enlightenment, 
and happiness.” Still the human material is 
there, and the work of regeneration has 
begun: 


The village is not isolated from national life, 
as it was in former days. Codperation between 
city and country is the great theme of discussion 
at every village fireside. After the end of civil 
war, toward the beginning of the current year, 
the demobilized Red Army man came home. He 
brought with him tales of battles, pride ‘in heroic. 
deeds accomplished, confidence in the existing 
order and a new desire for creative work. He 
is interested as never before in the output of 
industries, in transport conditions, in questions of 
war and peace. The central government is do- 
ing its utmost to utilize this new, vivid sense of 
responsibility. Peasants’ conferences are a fre- 
quent occurrence. Peasants’ representatives are 
called to the seat of the province and even to 
the capital, where they confer with the highest 
state officials. 

On the other hand, guests are coming to the 
village from the wide world. The city worker 
comes home for a brief stay or for a long vaca- 
tion when he is out of work; he brings with him 
the revolutionary spirit and the Socialist faith. 
The propaganda-train stops at the village, gives 
a few cinema shows, organizes talks on the best 
methods of tillage, distributes posters and leaf- 
lets, shows samples of seeds, vegetables, fruits— 
in general, it gives the village a “shake-up.” 
Once or twice a year a “Peasants’ Week” is 
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organized. Hosts of city people, skilled and un- 
skilled workers, men and women rush to the 
village. The blacksmiths, the carpenters, the 
plumbers help repair the implements and the 
wagons and the houses of the peasants; the un- 
skilled help gather the harvest; girls who have 
been trained take care of the peasants’ babies and 
give the mothers lessons in nursing or scientific 
cooking. “Peasants’ Week” breaks the monotony 
of the village life, introducing a holiday spirit 
and showing the peasant how much city folk are 
concerned with his well-being. 






Before the coming of the present food 
crisis the Russian peasant was provided with 
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the most primitive necessaries of life. Mr. 
Olgin thought that perhaps he was rather 
better supplied with food than before the 
war, but he was in sore need of clothing, im- 
plements, fertilizer, wagons, iron and steel 
products. Not only primary, but secondary 


schools have been opened for his children, but 
there are not enough teachers, and text-books, 
paper, pencils, and pictures are pitifully lack- 
ing. In cold weather many pupils cannot 
come to school for want of boots and coats. 
The school buildings are old. 








N the city of Marsovan, Anatolia, two 

days’ journey from the south shore of the 
Black Sea, is Anatolia College, an institution 
which is described by the Missionary Herald 
(Boston, Mass.) as “larger than Middle- 
bury of Vermont, than Beloit of Wisconsin, 
than Elmira of New York, or than Williams 
of Massachusetts.” ‘This college was founded 
thirty-five years ago. It is incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, and in its 
faculty are ten Americans, including the 
president, Dr. George White. Up to Janu- 
ary, 1921, it numbered among its students 
Russians, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks. 
The story of what has happened recently to 
Anatolia College is thus related by the 
Missionary Herald: 


With America’s entry into the war, all Ameri- 
cans were sent away from Marsovan. A group 
of five returned in a few months and held the 
ground till President White and others of the 


THE COLLEGE CLOSED BY KEMAL 







college faculty and mission force returned after 
the Armistice. 

The college began at once to function again; 
students returned; a faculty was collected; one 
student was graduated in 1920, and by the end 
of that year there were peacefully at work in 
Marsovan, in the college, more than 200 students; 
in the preparatory department and orphanages, 
which were a war product, 200 boys; in the two 
institutions for girls, one an orphanage, the other 
the Marsovan Girls’ School, about 400; so that 
800 young people were being educated on the 
premises. 

Then, out of a clear sky, came the accusation 
that Anatolia College was a source of political 
propaganda, and the order to close college, girls’ 
school, and hospital; and for all Americans to 
leave the city and country except three, who were 
allowed to remain and guard the property. What 
became of the students or the children we do not 
know. Neither has anything been heard from 
the young trio left in charge of the college plant. 
The faculty and workers who were turned out 
are in Samsoun and in Constantinople, working 
and hoping that they may get back to Marsovan. 

This was the beacon light upon which the 

Turkish Nationalist leader put 











the extinguisher. Anatolia Col- 
lege is closed, Marsovan Hos- 
pital commandeered, Marsovan 
station scattered. But things 
are never settled until they 
are settled right. The official 
seal of Anatolia College shows 
the breaking up of heavy clouds 
over a dark land as they are 
touched by the rays of the rising 
sun. Anatolia College’s motto 
is, “The Morning Cometh.” 

It is impossible to hold back 
the morning, and the spirit of 
this college is not dead. Its 
future will be as bright as the 
present seems dark. Indeed, the 
very word “Anatolia” means 
“Land of the Rising Sun.” 








BUILDINGS AND CAMPUS OF ANATOLIA COLLEGE 


(Grouped around the main building—the one nearest the clock tower in 
the picture—are other buildings, new or under way, such as library, g}m- 


nasium, science buildings, hospital, and chapel) 





So far as known, the college 
buildings remain intact. 
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A JEW’S CRITICISM OF ZIONISM 


O many articles have been published in re- 
cent years in advocacy of Zionism that it 
causes some surprise to see in print a severe 
arraignment of this cult as “the most stupen- 
dous fallacy in Jewish history.” This opinion 
is expressed by no less a personage than Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, former American Am- 
bassador to Turkey, writing in the August 
number of the World’s Work (London). 
Mr. Morgenthau has known the Jew inti- 
mately in all the lands where he dwells in 
large numbers, and has studied his problems 
on his own ground. As Ambassador to Tur- 
key he came into daily official contact with 
the Jews from all parts of the Near East, 
“not only the Jews of Turkey and of the 
Turkish protectorate in Palestine itself, but 
also the Jews of Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, to say nothing of the 
accredited representatives of the Zionist 


Party in Constantinople.” 

Later, as the head of President Wilson’s 
commission to investigate the alleged pogroms 
of Poland, following the armistice in 1919, 
Mr. Morgenthau spent several months on the 
ground in Poland and Galicia and talked 


with thousands of Jews in every walk of life. 
He says: 


I speak as a Jew. I speak with fullest sym- 
pathy for the Jew everywhere. I have seen him 
in his poverty—despised, hated, spat.upon, beaten, 
murdered. My blood boils with his at the thought 
of the indignities and outrages to which he is 
subjected. I, too, would find for him, for me, 
the way out of this morass of poverty, hatred, 
political inequality, and social discrimination. 

But, is Zionism that way? I assert emphat- 
ically that it is not. I deny it, not merely from 
an intellectual recoil from the fallacy of its rea- 
soning, but from my very experience of life: as 
a seeker after religious truth, as a practical 
business man, as an active participant in -politics, 
as one who has had experience in international 
affairs, and as a Jew who has at heart the best 
interests of his co-religionists. 


As to the economic aspect of the Zionistic 
program, Mr. Morgenthau declares that it is 
impossible, After working for thirty years 
with the aid of millions of money supplied by 
philanthropic Jews in France, England, Ger- 
many, and America, the total result of Zion- 
istic operations at the outbreak of the World 
War was the movement of 10,000 Jews from 
other lands to the soil of Palestine. In the 
same period, as Mr.. Morgenthau points out, 
a million and a half Jews migrated to 
America. 


-genthau, 


Mr. Morgenthau proceeds to show that 
Palestine cannot support a large Jewish pop- 
ulation in prosperity. Of the 13,000,000 
Jews in the world, the Zionist organization 
claims for Palestine a maximum possible pop- 
ulatien of five millions. After careful study 
on the spot, Mr. Morgenthau estimates that 
Palestine cannot support more than 1,000,000 
additional inhabitants : 


Palestine is in area about equal to the State 
of Massachusetts; and that New England State, 
blest (as Palestine is not) with plentiful water, 
ample water-powers, abundant forestation, and a 
good soil, supports only four million people. This 
bald comparison, however, does not begin to tell 
the story. Massachusetts is an integral part of 
a tremendously prosperous nation of one hundred 
million souls. She enjoys all the advantages of 
a highly industrialized community, and of estab- 
lished commercial intercourse with the rest of 
the most progressive nations in the world. 

This is the condition of Palestine: not only 
must agriculture be pursued under the greatest 
possible handicaps of soil and water, but it is 
subject to the direct competition of far more 
favored lands in the very agricultural products 
for which it is distinctive. 


Not only is the Zionist project econonn- 
cally unsound, but, according to Mr. Mor- 
it is politically impossible and 
spiritually inadequate. He condenses his 
affirmative arguments against Zionism in the 
following paragraphs: 


We anti-Zionist Jews have found that the spir- 
itual life, after whatever formula of faith, in 
modern times can be most fully enjoyed by those 
people who accept the beneficent progress which 
the world at large has made in science, industry, 
and the art of government. We have learned 
the folly of persisting in the sanitary regulations 
taught by Moses, in this age when all civilized 
peoples have the benefit of the more advanced 
sanitary knowledge of Lister, Pasteur, Metchni- 
koff, and Flexner. We have learned the folly 
of persisting in a distinctive style of clothing, 
beard,- and locks (imposed upon the Jews ex- 
traneously as a badge of slavery and oppres- 
sion), and of ascribing a spiritual significance 
to such a costume in this age when saints like 
Montefiore and Baron Edmond de Rothschild, the 
the great patron of Palestine, find sanctity not 
incompatible with the ordinary dress of those 
about them. 

It follows, then, that the Jew everywhere (in 
Poland and Russia, as well as in Great Britain, 
France, and America) can acceptably serve the 
God of his fathers and still enter fully into the 
life about him. We refuse to set ourselves apart 
in a voluntary ghetto for the sake of old tra- 
ditional observances. 

Therefore, I refuse to allow myself to be called 
a Zionist. I am an American. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 


OLLOWING is the introductory para- 
graph of Dr. Eduard Bernstein’s article 
on “The Evolution of the German Republic” 
in the Contemporary Review (London) for 


July: 

Up to the first week of May, 1921, the evolu- 
tion of the German Republic has been an almost 
uninterrupted descent from the position of a 
working-class democracy, with decidedly Social- 
istic tendencies, to an almost purely middle-ciass 
republic. To the government of the Council of 
Commissaries of the people, composed of an equal 
number of members of the two Social Democratic 
parties that had been nominated by the Berlin 
workers on November 10, 1918, the day after the 
proclamation of the Republic, had followed at 
the end of that year a government of only mem- 
bers of Majority Socialists, to be followed, on 
February 13, 1919, by a coalition of Majority 
Socialists, Democrats, and Center Party, until, 
after the general election of June, 1920, a coali- 
tion had been formed that counted amongst its 
members not one Social Democrat, and only 
three members of the so-called German People’s 
Party, a new edition of the National Liberals, 
republican only pro tempore. 


His explanation of this change is that the 
principle of constitutional democracy, based 
on universal suffrage, having been accepted, a 
Socialist government was only possible with 
the majority of the nation behind it, and the 
election of January, 1919, to the Constituent 
Assembly showed that such a majority did 
not exist. Of a total of over 30,000,000 
votes, less than 14,000,000 were given for 
Socialists. By June, 1920, the Socialist vote 
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had fallen to 11,000,000. There can be no 


doubt, then of the reaction in German 
politics. 


On the surface there are in the present Reichstag 
of 469 members only 76 declared enemies of the 
constitution—viz., 71 members of the German Na- 
tional People’s Party (Deutschnationale Volk- 
spartei), which fs, in fact, only the old Conserva- 
tive Party plus the declared Antisemites and some 
political sectarians, and 25 Communists who 
swear by the Bolshevik doctrine of Soviet dic- 
tatorship. But the remaining 373 members are 
by no means all thorough republicans. . The 
Populists or National Liberals, with 65 members, 
have accepted the Republic only because it*‘is 
there, with the proviso of the Vicar of Bray, 
“until the times do alter.” The two middle-class 
democratic parties, the Centrum with 72. members, 
and the Democratic Party with 40 members; go 
further, and stand by the Republic as a: necessity 
under the circumstances, and the-20 members. of 
the Bavarian People’s Party take a. similar_at- 


titude. These three parties have voted for the =... 
republican constitution after having participated: -~’ 


in its elaboration, and will not support or favor 
movements for its overthrow. But whether they 
and their followers would in cases of emergency 
fight for it is doubtful. 

Only the Majority Socialists with their 108 and 
the Independents with their 61 members could 
be relied on. But the latter, though determined 
to combat with the utmost energy any attempt to 
reéstablish the Monarchy, have not yet resolved 
to allow the Republic in its present shape the 
means of living. They have accepted the Soviet 
doctrine, and refuse to support any government 
not solely composed of representatives of or- 
ganized labor. The two general elections and 
subsequent local elections have shown that Ger- 
many for some time to come can 
only exist as a democratic re- 
public, that it will depend for 
its government on a coalition, 
and that a determined Republi- 
can coalition can only be formed 
if the Social Democrats are 
ready to combine with the mid- 
dle-class Democrats. This the 
Majority Socialists have seen, 
and they have acted accordingly. 
It necessitated many sacrifices 
in the shape of concessions to 
their middle-class allies, and 
has exposed them to all sorts 
of denunciations as_ traitors 
from Independents and Com- 
munists. But they have proved 
their insight into the political 
necessities of the commonwealth, 
and earned the claim to call 
themselves the pillar of the 
Republic. 
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“WE HAVE NOT PEACE IN OUR FOREIGN POLITICS BUT AT 
HAVE IT IN OUR INTERNAL POLITICS” 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


saeainliens Dr. Wirth is the head of 


a minority government. 
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TIDINGS FROM THE SEA 


HE venerable gentleman who is prince 
of oceanographers as well as Prince 
of Monaco recently visited this country to 
receive the Agassiz medal of the National 
Academy of Sciences. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Academy, in Washington, the 
Prince delivered an address in which he 
gave an interesting summing-up of his re- 
searches carried out on his admirably 
equipped yachts; viz.,—in order of construc: 
tion—l’Hirondelle, la Princesse Alice, - la 
Princesse II, and lHirondelle II. The 
address is published in the current number 
of the Scientific Monthly (Utica, N. Y.) 
Unquestionably one of the most striking 
results of these investigations was the dis- 
covery that there is a diurnal vertical mi- 
gration of a large part of the oceanic fauna. 
Creatures that live at enormous depths 
during the day, and are therefore almost 
inaccessible to the oceanographer who 
dredges only in the daytime, rise by night 
close to the surface, where they are easily 
captured. The Prince says on this subject: 


I was able to make a net, the opening and 
closing of which could be controlled on board 
the ship. This ensemble of improvements en- 
abled us to establish, by means of operations car- 
ried out by day and by night at various depths, 
that there exists in those vast spaces a whole 
bathypelagic world -undergoing vertical oscilla- 
ticn by which some individuals are dragged up 
from the lowest level at which they live to 
within fifty meters of the surface, the process 
occurring only at night. Consequently, we now 
find at about midnight, quite close to the surface, 
strange animals which we formerly, when operat- 
ing in broad daylight, had to seek through most 
elaborate means at a depth of several thousand 
meters. Hence we know that those animals live 
in a state of perpetual vertical oscillation the pe- 
riod of which is twenty-four hours. We have 
also found that such animals as are able to 
undergo this enormous displacement more fre- 
quently belong to the species provided with lumi- 
licus organs, , 


Besides making notable contributions to 
the biology of the sea, the Prince and his 
collaborators have solved many _ problems 
relating to physical oceanography, have 
sounded the depths of the atmosphere over 
the ocean with kites and balloons, and have 
gathered much highly practical information 
regarding marine currents, fisheries, etc. As 
an example of an interesting physical inves- 
tigation the following may be quoted: 


With regard to phenomena relating to light, 
Messrs. Bertel and Grein have pursued very 
Sept.—7 


- seum concerning the 





important __invesfiga- 
tions at the Monaco 
Oceanographical Mu- 


penetration of the va- 
rious light radiations 
into the depth of sea- 
water. Mr. Grein in 
particular has_ suc- 
ceeded in securing a 
photographic print on 
highly sensitive plates 
exposed between 10 
A. M. and 1 P. M., at 
a depth of 1500 meters. 
The main results 
may be stated as fol- 
lows: If we set down 
as 1000 the amount of 
light radiations reach- 
ing 1 meter down, we 
find that there remains 
at 5 meters but 3.7 of ©Paul Thompson 
red and at 50 meters PRINCE OF MONACO 
but 0.0021; at 5 meters 
there remains but 2.5 of orange-yellow and at 100 
meters but 0.001. For green the figures are 230 
at 5 meters and 0.0003 at 1000 meters; for blue 
they are 450 at 5 meters and 0.0001 at 1000 
meters; for violet blue, 866 at 5 meters, 0.003 at 
1000 meters, and 0.00001 at 1500 meters. It was 
already known that the light radiations were ab- 
sorbed in the above order but in what ratios they 
reach various depths was not known. 














A result of the Prince’s long studies of 
ocean currents, quite undreamed of when 
these studies were in progress, is thus 


described : 


Having for a score of years observed the cur- 
rents of the North Atlantic Ocean by means of 
extensive experiments based on organized flota- 
tion methods, I was, when the war broke out, 
quite prepared for the question of what becomes 
of the wandering mines drifting from the mine 
fields which were soon placed near the coasts 
of both continents. I again took up my previous 
formule, which had enabled me to draw a chart 
of the great currents sweeping along or con- 
necting Europe and America, and owing to the 
similarity between the drifting of mines and the 
method I had used during my earlier investiga- 
tions it became possible for me recently to pre- 
sent the navigators on the North Atlantic Ocean 
with a very accurate chart of the course followed 
ky those formidable engines. On this chart one 
can see an immense circle, whose center is indi- 
cated by the Azores, described by the mines in a 
period of about four years, such being the space 
of time necessary for the completion of their voy- 
age from the English Channel to the Canaries, 
the West Indies and back. 

My calculations for this work are accurate with 
respect to the direction and the velocity of the 
currents, for the hydrographical and meteorologi- 
cal officers on both sides of the ocean observe the 
passing by or meeting of mines in the manner I 
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had announced to navigators. The two sets of 
rcsults mutually confirm each other after thirty- 
five years’ interval. 


Concerning the results of excessive fishing 
in certain parts of the ocean, and especially 
the damage wrought by the fleets of steam 
trawlers, the Prince says: 


The latter now graze the very soil of conti- 
ental plateaux, plucking off the seaweeds and 
ruining the bottoms that are fittest for the breed- 
ing as well as the preservation of a great many 
species. So much so that in a few years’ time the 
means of maintenance of hundreds of thousands 
of fishermen and their families on the coasts of 
Europe will have disappeared. 

The trawlers steadily work farther and farther, 
deeper and deeper, in ever increasing numbers ; 
and wherever their devastation is possible a 
waste is involved which certainly exceeds 50 per 
cent. of the edible produce they seek. For we 


must include in this summary valuation the young’ 


the trawl maims and kills as it passes, and those 
that reach the ship in such condition that they 
are useless and in some cases untransportable. 
Near the Arguin bank on the west African coast 
a still more intensive waste occurs, which is owing 
to purely commercial causes. 

In order, to check this evil, I suggest the meet- 
ing of international conferences possessing the 
most drastic powers to enforce the decisions that 
are to be arrived at. I would recommend the 
adoption of the reserved district principle, which 
has always been very efficient for the preservation 
of wild terrestrial species, because it rests on logic 
and simplicity. Besides, it is now showing its 
value in those parts of the sea where the war 
raged and fishing was held up for a few years; 
as soon as fishing was resumed plenty of fish has 


been found, some specimens being of a size un- 
heard of for thirty years. 


Toward the close of his address the 
speaker describes what is, perhaps, from a 
scientific point of view, his most important 
undertaking, and one in which he now 
enjoys the codperation of hydrographic and 
oceanographic centers all over the world; 
viz., the publication of a bathymetric chart of 
the oceans on a scale of 1 to 1,000,000. In 
connection with this task an ingenious new 
method of sounding has been developed, as 
thus described. 


If we had no more rapid system for taking 
soundings than that which requires each time the 
stopping of the ship to send a lead to the bot- 
tom, many years would still be required for the 
completion of such a task; but the method of 
M. Marti, a hydrographic engineer in the French 
navy, will doubtless soon enable us to take lines 
of soundings with almost the usual speed of a 
ship under way. 

M. Marti obtains the marking upon a very 
sensitive recorder of a slight explosion produced 
always under the same conditions. This record, 
being repeated in like manner by the echo sent 
back from the submarine floor, allows of a meas- 
urement of depth with greater precision than by 
any other procedure. The principal experiments 
have been carried on at the Oceanographic Mu- 
seum of Monaco, and it is to be hoped that 
M. Marti’s method of sounding will be employed 
everywhere. When applied to slight depths it 
would render great services to navigation; and 
as for my bathymetric map, it would very soon 
be completed 





ART IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


GREAT deal has been written about the 

status of art under the Bolsheviks. 
The opinions of foreign observers who have 
had the good fortune to be admitted to the 
Soviet land differ widely, as in everything 
else concerning the Bolsheviks. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to read the view of Boris 
Sokoloff, a Russian journalist, who has 
recently left his native land. In an article 
written for the Volia Rossii (Prague), Mr. 
Sokoloff divides the history of Russian art 
during the three years of Bolshevist rule into 
three periods. ‘The first period was 


a protest against academism ; a protest against 
routine and opportunism in art: a protest against 
the domination of a group of old artist acade- 
micians, who long ceased to produce but who had 
the authority. It was, age a protest of the 
young against the old, the hungry and the be- 
ginners against the prosperous and the successful. 

And having overthrown the old gods, having 


seized the academies and art schools, having in- 
troduced into them a number of young or rather 
“Left” artists, the artistic fraternity of Russia in 
the first year of the Bolshevist revolution lived 
through a period of feverish and intensive quest. 
In this wave of peculiar and revolutionary crea- 
tiveness were artists of all schools, of all pos- 
sible tendencies. There were realists and im- 
pressionists, but most of all there were futurists 
and cubists. And this is easily explainable: they 
were the most “Left,” the most revolutionary in 
art. And thus there was gradually established 
the dictatorship of the “Left” artists, the futurists 
and cubists. All posts, the most responsible in the 
realm of art, were filled by artists of the most 
pronounced “Left” school—the futurist Tatlin, the 
futurist Steinberg, and many others. Absolutely 
alien to communism, they were summoned to 
reign because of their “Left” tendencies, their 
modernism in art. In their hands were the mu- 
seums, exhibitions, and, the most important— 
appropriations and money. 

Hundreds of thousands and millions of rubles 
were given by the government to the artists. 
About a hundred busts were ordered in the first 
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CLASS OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN SCULPTURE 


year of the revolution by the Soviet government. 
The orders were given, as a rule, almost with- 
out exception, to young artists and sculptors. At 
the anniversary of the October revolution in 1918 
many hundreds of thousands of rubles were given 
to the art association for the decoration of the 
capitals—Moscow and Petrograd. 

It must be noted here that if most of the orders 
for busts and monuments were given to the “Left” 
artists; the museums likewise acquired almost ex- 
clusively the paintings of “Left” artists, 


But the reign of the futurists and cubists 
was of short duration. The Bolshevist gov- 
ernment had its own views and showed an 
inclination to shape art according to its own 
plans. This is seen from the utterances of 
Kameneff, then President of the Moscow 
Soviet, in 1919. Mr. Sokoloff quotes him 
as follows: 

Enough of this clownish performance! The 
worker-peasant government must decisively stop 
the support which is given all kinds of futurists, 
cubists, and imaginists—all these contortionists— 
they are not proletarian artists and their art is 
not ours. They are the product of bourgeois cor- 
ruption, bourgeois degeneration. We want a real 
proletarian art, comprehensible to workmen and 
peasants, such as is near and dear to them. Such 
art we must create, and we will create. 


Another prominent Bolshevik and art 
critic thus expressed his conception of art: 


Bourgeois art must perish. Those artists must 
perish who can only “create’ and serve some- 


thing they call beauty. There are other ar- 
tists, and to them belongs the future in the 
proletarian state. These can do _ something 
bigger. They can turn out artistic works. These 
artists paint that which is needed by the pro- 
letarian state. To-day they paint pictures, to- 
morrow, posters, placards or signs. It depends 
upon the need. And only such artists are wanted 
by the commune. For they perform a definite, 
socially useful service. Only such work gives 
the artist a right to be on the same level with 
the other laboring groups of the commune—the 
shoemakers, carpenters, tailors. 

As the result of these theoretical discussions 
[continues the writer] there began a campaign, 
a logical and inevitable campaign, against bour- 
geois art. The dictatorship of futurism and 
cubism is abolished, for they are declared bour- 
geois parasites. The credits, appropriations, for 
them are canceled, and all subsidies to non- 
proletarian artists in general are cut off. The 
busts and monuments erected in 1918 cannot be 
made in marble or copper in 1919, because there 
are no means. The clay products gradually 
crumble and perish. And only two or three 
monuments, made of marble, remained the sole 
relics of the period. Artists but recently pros- 
perous again are falling into poverty, are com- 
pelled to get employment in various institutions 
as clerks and typists, to work there where it is 
warmer and where there is more food. And enly 
those who were ready to paint placards and 
posters, who were imbued with the practical spirit 
of the period, only those were generously and 
richly subsidized. A street propaganda poster 
was paid for during that period four or five times 
zs much as for a picture or piece of sculpture. 
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The Soviet government during that period at- 
tempted to create its own art. It set tasks, put 
certain conditions, dictated the general scope of 
art. And in its desire to have art products in- 
telligible to the proletariat, it . . . brought about 
a return to naturalism in art, and in its desire 
to combine practical prob'ems with art it called 
into life the primitiveness of the poster, the 
placard-advertisement. 


In 1920 Russian 


period : 


art entered its third 


The year 1920 shows a curious picture of 
the confusion of Russian art. The futurists and 
cubists, who were so largely represented in the 
first year of the revolution, are now silent. . 
There are no gatherings, no discussions, recently 
so numerous. Neither Moscow nor Petrograd has 
now any exhibitions. One hears nothing about 
new pictures of the “Left” artists, about new 
works of modern sculptors. They have faded 
in the heavy atmosphere of the contemporary 
Scviet materialism, having been disappointed 
with the Soviet revolution and the Soviet govern- 
ment. They cannot renounce their native indi- 
vidualism, of which they have a great measure, 
and therefore they are—and in a sense they are 
not. 

Proletarian art! That remained an unrealized 
dream. Perhaps in another country or at an- 
other time, but in Russia, where the proletariat 
is so closely intertwined with the people, in no 
way differing from them and sharing their tastes, 
the organization of a proletarian art proved an 
impossibility. With this view the Soviet gov- 
ernment also had to agree. With it, after dis- 
puting a little, Lunacharsky agreed. And the 
twentieth year brought the liquidation of the 
“Proletcults,” institutions in which they attempted 
to create a proletarian, their own, class culture, 
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in which they wanted to bring forth their art, 
their own theater. 


Says the Theater Bulletin (Petrograd) : 


The “Proletcults” have demonstrated their total 
incapacity. They have cost the government 
enormous sums of money and they gave nothing 
in return, Instead of a genuine proletarian the- 
ater, they created primitive performances, and 
instead of proletarian art they gave us posters 
ard placards in which there is no art whatever 
and proletarian are only the figures of the work- 
men painted on them. No, not in such way can 
the development of proletarian art progress. 


Mr. Sokoloff goes on: 


And the proletarian art did not manifest itself 
during that year. Neither exhibitions nor paint- 
ings nor sculpture which could be considered as 
coming from the “proletariat” were in evi- 
dence. Instead, there were a number of 
exhibitions, interesting and many-sided. ; 
But they all were made up for the most part of 
productions of former years, only finished now. 
What strikes one particularly is the absence of 
“revolution” at those exhibitions. It is not repre- 
sented, it is not reflected . . . two or three por- 
traits of leaders in the Bolshevist movement— 
those are all that any of these exhibitions can 
boast of. 


The writer concludes with the following 
words: 


And now, in the dusk of Russian art-life, from 
the loud words, from the many dreams, from the 
clay busts, there have remained shattered hopes 
and rain-soaked pedestals in the streets of the 
capitals. 





WHY FRANCE WANTS A 
GREATER POLAND 


T the meeting of the Supreme Council 
in Paris the extremes of French 
opinion on the Silesian question were dis- 
closed. Mr. Simonds has considered these 
radical views in this month’s article, as well 
as in earlier numbers of the’ Review. The 
French magazines have given them much 
prominence. 
The Mercure de France for July 15 has 
a long article by M. de la Reveliére which 
reveals clearly the wide gap that has threat- 
ened to open between the French and the 
English, or indeed between the French and 
all their recent allies, not wholly excepting 
ourselves. Mr. Lloyd George is accused, at 
the outset, of “seeking new friendships,” in 
siding with Germany on the Silesian prob- 
lem. The French “dropped the substance 


for the shadow when they yielded to the 
plan of an idealistic and dictatorial trans- 
atlantic professor. We have seen a large part 
of our indemnity, our claims, our rights, 
vanish.” 

We Americans, it seems, came into the 
war merely to get rid of Germany as an 
economic and commercial rival, and invested 
our “tens of billions” in the war to secure in 
Europe customers compelled indefinitely to 
buy of us, on credit, at oppressively high 
profit. Italy was equally deliberate and 
cold-blooded; Russia merely wabbled from 
her traditional subservience to Germany, to 
which she is already returning. Belgium 
was France’s only sincere ally, and both are 
being sacrificed to prevent any rivalry with 
British commerce. It is even declared that 
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France’s troops are being craftily kept busy, 
tor that same end. 

The democracy and the passive submis- 
siveness of Germany are -alike mere tempo- 
rary camouflage. 
sonages are still living in honor among their 
own people. A very interesting footnote 
runs: 


The Congress of German geographers, just 
held at Leipsic, decided to keep unchanged the 
ante-war atlas for school use. The lands lost by 
Germany as a result of the war, such as Alsace- 
Lorraine, Schleswig, Posen, West Prussia, with 
Danzig, and the foreign colonies, will still appear 
in this atlas as parts of the Empire. 


The writer seriously fears the reunion of 
Bohemia as well as Hungary with Austria, 
the restoration of Hapsburgs and Hohen- 
zollerns, the revival of the whole ‘Mittel 
Europa” combination, and a crusade of re- 
venge for the destruction of France. The 
addition of a willing Russia would renew 
the Holy Alliance and make this mass 
irresistible. 

The creation of a Greater Poland as a 
buffer state can alone keep Russia and Ger- 
many apart. The whole story of the three 
historic partitions of Poland is retold in 
detail, to emphasize the theory that she 
should have all the territories she ever held 
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JOHN HAS HAD ENOUGH OF THIS GAME 


(France is itching to get into a scrap again, in Silesia 
or elsewhere; but Great Britain is not going to accom- 
pany her this time) 


From the Bulletin (Glasgow) 


and that the denial to her of Silesia is but 
a renewal of the same tripartite plot, to 
which the English lend themselves for fear 
of Danzig as a serious commercial rival. 

The writer has little hope as to the 
financial future, or of any adequate payments 
on the German indemnity. The larger 
finances of Europe he sees absolutely in 


Jewish hands, and still controlled “from 
Frankfort” (that is, by the German 
Rothschilds). 


A very impressive list also parades the 
Germanic queens, prince consorts, and so 
forth, still wielding strong influence from 
most of the European thrones. Among 
these, Wilhelmina’s husband and Constan- 
tine’s wife are naturally prominent, though 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Luxemburg, Denmark. 
Spain, the “Coburg-Gotha” line in Great 
Britain, and even the ill-fated Czarina Alice 
swell the list. 

Under all these conditions, the only hope 
is to strengthen Poland, even at the cost of 
Britain’s friendship. It is bitterly regretted 
that the unrivaled French army did not at 
once proceed alone to seize the Sarre valley 
and occupy the whole left bank of the Rhine, 
as the minimum of just conquest. 
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That the greater Polapd would have a 
very mixed population is conceded, but the 
similar origin of each European power is 
recalled, even France having Celtic, Roman, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Scandinavian 
elements with varying proportions in its 
several domains. 

An apparently accurate and valuable de- 
tailed statement as to the extent of forests, 
acreage, agricultural and mineral products 
and manufactures of Poland (pp. 308-10) is 
fully credited to a report, in La Pologne, 
April, 1920, by the “general secretary of the 
Franco-Polish Chamber of Commerce’—in 
itself an interesting title. Such items as 
3,000,000 tens in known deposits of petrol 
in Galicia, and 13,000,000 acres of highly 
valued forests, chiefly resinous, in Poland 
generally, are impressive. The million and 
a half tons of iron and steel produced in 
1912 is typical as to the possibilities of 
export, particularly to France. But a real 
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port is indispensable; and “‘England, whose 
capitalists encircle Lenine, wishes also to 
control Danzig, and will not be resigned.” 

That such utterances as this are serious, 
and widely listened to by the French public, 
is of course a real menace to world peace 
and cause for anxious thought. The sum- 
ming up of this article faces solemnly the 
worst possibilities: 


In general, the interior and exterior situation 
is not unfavorable to the rulers of Warsaw, pro- 
vided the policy of certain allies—who require 
one knows not what, cutting down the guarantees 
and pzyment of the war-indemnities—does not 
contribute to the rapid restoration of Prussia, and 
so to a German revival. That is the peril. The 
possibility of a Russo-German attack remains 
more acute than ever, because of their common 
desire to recover, as their first base for the as- 
sault, the old Eastern frontier, in order next to 
seek revenge in the West, and lay their hand on 
Europe anew, in the name of a Kaiser restored 
to the throne of his glory and warlike national 
traditions. 





THE SILESIAN QUESTION AND THE 
ENTENTE 


N the course of an editorial discussion of 

the differences between France and Great 
Britain on the eve of the Supreme Council 
meeting in Paris, the London Spectator 
dwells on the fact that French policy is logi- 
cally directed toward a thorough physical 
security against German aggression. The 
British conception, on the other hand, is 
stated as follows: 


We maintain that the fundamental disagree- 
ment between France and Britain must be re- 
discussed on first principles. We are frankly 
tired of these compromises which never go to 
the root of the matter. The root of the matter 
is that we and the French have strictly opposed 
opinions as to how security is to be obtained for 
the world. France, as we have said, believes in 
the possibility of a physical security. We do not. 
We recognize that war has been reduced to a 
tragic absurdity. The next great war would 
mean that every man, woman, and child, and 
every resource of the country to the last half- 
penny, the last piece of material, and the last 
ounce of effort, would be engaged from the first 
moment. And nobody could win—at least if the 
lesers were extinguished the winners would be 


bankrupt and dying. Aircraft, whatever con- 
scientious objectors might think, would make 
everybody a soldier against his will. Capitals, 


hundreds of miles from the nominal fighting line, 
would be laid in ruins, and perhaps some of the 
safest places might be at the nominal front where 
it would be the custom to guard by every kind 
of ingenuity the persons of valuable officers. If 


we are to assume that it is necessary to prepare 
for war on this scale, every great country will 
accept bankruptcy in the present in order to avoid 
the danger of ruin on some future occasion. 
Englishmen as a whole, therefore, have come to 
believe, if not in the League of Nations, at all 
events in some kind of international codperation 
such as President Harding has in mind. Over- 
ambitious schemes are always likely to fail. But, 
without overreaching, it is quite possible to get 
nations of good-will together, to insist, for in- 
stance, on the sanctity of treaties, to require that 
a definite period of notice should be given before 
denouncing treaties, and to agree to send to Co- 
ventry malignant nations which disregarded the 
public law of the world. There is nothing Uto- 
pian in such ideas as there. The Disarmament 
Conference at Washington itself presupposes and 
exacts this spirit. Every other line of action is 
to provoke the reign of insanity and with our 
own hands to write the doom of our civilization. 
America and Britain are evolving a plan. It 
may receive checks, but its future is certain be- 
cause the determination and the spirit are there. 
We want to help France and to give her the se- 
curity she desires and deserves. But we cannot 
help her by means of physical force not provided 
for in treaties and frontiers arranged by strata- 
gem unless we are to sacrifice the great principle 
plainly accepted by the English-speaking world. 
France has been in the past the greatest liberaliz- 
ing force on the Continent of Europe, and unless 
we have her ready codperation there will be an- 
other sowing of dragon’s teeth, and the danger 
of war will be much greater than it need be. 
Germany cannot really be kept weak, for her 
strength lies in the energy of her people. 
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A FRENCH SCIENTIST ON BOXING 


N the Revue Des Deux Mondes for 

July 15, Mr. Charles Nordmann, an 
eminent physicist, writes most interestingly 
under the general heading ‘Revue Scien- 
tifique,” on “La Boxe,” apropos of the 
“knockout” administered by Mr. Dempsey 
to M. Carpentier. The general interest ex- 
cited in the entire French nation, and indeed 
throughout the world, by no means indicates 
a “barbaric degeneracy of humanity.” 

The definition of the great Littré diction- 
ary: “Boxing, a form of English fist- 
fighting,” is by no means approved. It is 
recalled that at Olympia, in the golden age 
of Hellas, boxing held an honored place. Still 
earlier, in the athletic games with which 
Patroclus’s funeral is celebrated, Homer in- 
cludes a boxing match. The victor receives 
a mule, the vanquished a cup. Replace the 
patient mule with some $300,000, put in the 
round cup $200,000 of the same, and will 
you not have an exact picture of what 
occurred at Jersey City, U. S., on July 2? 

Virgil in the “Aeneid” follows Homer 
closely, when .the first anniversary of the 
hero’s loss of his father is solemnly honored. 
But while the Roman poet moralizes the 
combat, by reversing the result and defeating 
the boastful champion who thinks no one 
will dare face him, here is added to the hor- 
rors of the fight a detailed description of the 
gauntlets “made of seven thick leathern 
straps seven times interlaced,” and already 
bespattered with blood and brains from 
former victories. 

This sport Lord Byron and his country- 
men have revived in an infinitely humaner 
form. The padded gloves are so bulky that 
no harm is possible to the eyeball, and a blow 
below the waist forfeits the contest at once. 
The blows fall, then, on the upper chest and 
the head. The decisive victory is won by 
the “knockout,” when the contestant is 
unable to rise within ten seconds after being 
prostrated. This is normally accomplished 
by a blow on the point of the chin. 

At this juncture the writer appeals to, 
and quotes, a specialist in physiology, 
Professor Gley, and this statement is 
formulated : 


The force of such a blow is communicated di- 
rectly to the part of the cranial cavity which is in 
front of the ear. Here the bones at the base of 
the cranium are pierced by passages which mul- 
tiply the vibrations, like the sounding board of 
the violin. Furthermore, the liquid of the inner 


ear is disturbed, which affects vitally the equi- 
librium of a man on his feet. Hence the 
“knockout” produces momentary unconsciousness 
and inability to stand erect. 


In thirty seconds all these effects vanish, 
without further harm. 

The national pride of the author’s people 
ts soothed thus: 


Very rarely—and this is the circumstance that 
explains Dempsey’s victory, indeed, his victories— 
the fatal blow meets a refractory jaw, an inner 
ear that no shock disturbs. 


That: is, Carpentier got by Dempsey’s 
guard and showered him with a succession 
of blows each one of which would have 
felled any normal man—and finally ex- 
hausted himself in the hopeless effort, thus 
bringing on his own defeat. 

The result is accepted as a national mis- 
fortune: 


It is an undoubted fact, whether deporable or 
not, that the recent victory of Carpentier over 
Beckett, the English champion, has done quite as 
much for our prestige in Great Britain as many 
folios of diplomatic correspondence. 


Any hasty notion that a real racial 
superiority has been demonstrated, however, 
is cleverly warded off by incisive remarks 
on the long and glorious career of another 
American champion, Mr. Jack Johnson. 
The victories of Racine, Descartes, La 
Voisier, Pasteur, Foch and others are held 
up as still unsurpassed in America. 

Nevertheless, boxing is put on a superior 
level to wrestling, running, or any athletic 
test, as perfecting the command of all the 
muscles and organs of an ideal physical type. 
The great superiority of the English in vigor 
and lasting power into extreme old age is 
frankly conceded, and also that the best 
work in literature, art, and the higher life 
generally requires a perfect body. It is re- 
marked that many masterpieces of ancient 
and modern sculpture were either portraits 
of boxers or modeled more freely after 
them. 

The hope is forcibly expressed that all 
young Frenchmen will devote themselves to 
this most useful and least dangerous form 
of physical exercise, inexpensive, productive 
of perfect health, and most useful in putting 
a slender man on full terms of equality with 
any burly butcher or desperado who may 
attack him. 
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DISTRIBUTING POWER FROM A 
COAL MINE 


HE price of coal has doubled within 

the past four years, and during the 
same period an immense amount of publicity 
has been given to methods whereby a given 
amount of coal can be made to yield far 
more power and other service than is now 
generally obtained. In spite of these two 
facts the colossal waste of coal is still the 
rule, intelligent economy the rare exception. 
Commenting on this paradoxical situation, 
the Scientific American says editorially: 


Cheap mechanical power is the greatest ma- 
terial need of the human race at this moment. It 
would set to work the idle factories and the mil- 
lions of idle laborers. It would abolish the high 
cost of living. And it is perfectly attainable by 
the application of knowledge now in the posses- 
sion of engineers. 

Here and there pioneers have set the example 
which all must eventually follow. Two or three 
coal mines have been equipped to distribute their 
output in the shape of electricity instead of coal. 
Why are there not such mines in all parts of the 
country where deposits of coal occur within a 
couple of hundred miles of a profitable market 
for power? The present practice of shipping 
coal from a mine by rail for power-production at 
points within range of electrical transmission is 
the height of grotesque absurdity. A coal mine 
is exactly as logical a place to generate electricity 
as a waterfall. The intervention of the railroads, 
with their high freight rates and notoriously in- 
adequate service, is the greatest single factor in 
making electrical power expensive. The erection, 
on a general scale, of central power plants at the 
mouths of coal mines is capable of revolutioniz- 
ing the industrial life of this country. 

What is true of electricity is likewise true of 
gas. The natural gas industry has fully de- 
veloped the technique of distributing gas to points 
hundreds of miles distant from the place of pro- 
duction. Now that the supply of natural gas is 
on the verge of exhaustion it is high time for 
the coal mines to take up the task of the expiring 
gas wells; to generate gas at the mine mouth, 
and supply it for industrial and domestic use 
in the surrounding regions. Here again is an op- 
portunity for the coal operators to serve their 
country and their own pocketbooks at one and 
the same time. 

The same editorial emphasizes the well- 
known advantages of burning coal in pul- 
verized or “atomized” form instead of in 
lumps. Coal in this state is handled like a 
liquid and burned like a gas, with the com- 
plete and instantaneous combustion of its 
carbon content and without producing any 
smoke, soot or cinders. It saves labor as 
well as heat units, because the flame is as 
easy to regulate as a gas flame and there is, 
of course, no stoking. 


' grade 


of mouth-of-mine 


power 
plants has been much to the fore in the 
engineering journals during the last few 


The subject 


years. Several papers bearing on the ques- 
tion appear in a current number of the 
Electrical Journal (Pittsburgh). Concern- 
ing such plants, of which two already exist 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, Mr. A. H. 
McIntire writes in one of the papers above 
mentioned : 


Such locations are desirable from two view- 
points. They eliminate the necessity of paying a 
profit to coal mining and transportation com- 
panies, and afford added assurance of continuity 
of service, as there is no possibility of interrup- 
tion of the fuel supply, due to strikes or other 
difficulties on the regular transportation ‘ lines. 
There is also the further possibility of increased 
economy due to the continuous use of a uniform 
of fuel whose characteristics can be 
thoroughly analyzed by the operating forces; 
whereas with purchased coal it is necessary to 
make use of whatever fuel the railway or water 
transportation companies are able to deliver. 
The central station industry as a whole is vitally 
interested in the development of these mouth-of- 
mine super-power plants. 


The generation of gas at the mine mouth 
for general distribution has not yet been 
realized anywhere in this country, though 
the project has been advocated by engineers 
both here and abroad. Sir Arthur Duckham 
is one of its leading proponents in England. 
Such undertakings are especially opportune 
in those large areas of the ““Gas Belt’? where 
the supply of natural gas is on the verge 
of exhaustion, and where an elaborate sys- 
tem of mains, compressor plants, etc., Is 
now in place, ready to take care of the dis- 
tribution of artificial gas to the host of 
industrial establishments equipped for burn- 
ing this kind of fuel, as well as to hundreds 
of thousands of domestic consumers through- 
out the region. 

According to press reports a large con- 
cern domiciled in Columbus is planning to 
equip its coal mines in eastern Ohio to pro- 
duce both electricity and gas on a_ very 
extensive scale to supply the busiest manu- 
facturing district of that State. 

It is apparent that revolutionary events 
are in progress in the power industry of this 
country, even outside of the so-called Wash- 
ington-Boston Super-Power Zone, in which 
the Government at present takes a fostering 
interest. 
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IS LEPROSY CURABLE? 


OR centuries chaulmoogra oil has been 

used in the East in the treatment of 
leprosy. Until lately, however, it has gen- 
eralty been described as merely a palliative, 
for the dogma prevailed that this dread dis- 
ease was incurable. Moreover, when the 
oil is used in its crude form, as has hereto- 
fore been the ordinary practice, it is nauseat- 
ing and offensive to the stomach, even when 
taken in slowly increasing doses by capsules, 
so that it cannot be administered continu- 
ously for any great length of time. When 
given intramuscularly, it is painful and slow 
of absorption. 

Last year Dr. J. I. McDonald, director 
of the Leprosy Investigation Station in 
Hawaii, and Dr, A. L. Dean, president and 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Hawaii, published in Public Health Reports 
(Washington) an account of their success- 
ful use of certain chaulmoogra oil derivatives ; 
and, although they were conservative in their 
claims at that time, it appears from subse- 
quent publications, official and otherwise, 
that their method of treatment is now re- 
garded as a permanent cure for leprosy. Un- 
der the heading, “Leprosy, Now a Curable 
Disease,” an article in the American Journal 
of Clinical Medicine (Chicago) describes the 
new treatment and tells of its prospective use 
in Porto Rico. The article says: 


Plans are well under way to use the new anti- 
leprosy treatment for the lepers on the Island of 
Cabras near San Juan, Porto Rico. This work 
is being undertaken by the U. S. Public Health 
Service and will result in the cure of many of 
these unfortunates who, for centuries, have been 
shunned as “unclean.” 

According to Mr. A. Fernos Isern, Assistant 
Commissioner of Health, in a letter to the man- 
ager of the Insular and Foreign Division of the 
American Red Cross, in Washington, D. C., 
groups of lepers will be brought in from the 
Island to the Quarantine Hospital, and there 
given the new treatment, which was discovered by 
the noted leprologist, Dr. J. I. McDonald, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Scientific Investigation at 
Kalihi, Hawaii. This treatment is the last word 
of science on this matter, and has been tried with 
most satisfactory results in Hawaii. The prepa- 
ration used is a derivative of chaulmoogra oil, 
which, owing to the processes used in its produc- 
tion, has no toxic effect on the organism, as in 
the case of crude oil. In the U. S. Health De- 
partment, there is enough of this medicine to treat 
the thirty-one lepers on the Island of Cabras for 
about three months. 


In. view of the publicity which chaulmoo- 
gra oil is now receiving it is interesting to 


learn from the Weekly. News Letter of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that the first photographs ever exhibited of 
the tree, Taraktogenos Kurzii, from which 
the oil is obtained, were shown in connection 
with a lecture before the Botanical Society 
of Washington on June 27 of the present 
year by Prof. J. F. Rock, one of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural explorers. We read: 


Professor Rock has just returned from an 
eleven months’ exploring trip through remote por- 
tions of Siam, Burma, Assam, and Bengal. He was 
one of the few white men ever to see Tarakto- 
genos Kurzii growing, a remarkable circumstance 
in the face of the fact that the oil from the seeds 
of the tree has been prized as a leprosy remedy 
for hundreds of years. The explanation is that 
the trees grow in the fastnesses of the jungle in 
regions infested by various wild animals, and 
hitherto the seeds have been brought out only by 
natives, who collect them at no specific times; 
hence the uncertainty as to a regular supply. 

The principal immediate result of Professor 
Rock’s exploration was the sending of enough of 
the seeds to the United States Department of 
Agriculture to assure the establishment of a con- 
siderable plantation under American jurisdiction. 
The Hawaiian Government has set apart 100 
acres of ground for the purpose. The trees, 
while they attain great size and age, come into 
bearing, it is believed within eight years after 
the planting of the seed. 

Because of the inaccessibility of the forests pro- 
ducing the oil, no European people made any ef- 
fort to study and apply the remedy until 1856, and 
then the British scientists who undertook the work 
distributed seeds of an entirely different tree, 
which have not the same curative properties, and 
it was not until 1899 that the mistake was dis- 
covered. 

In 1902 investigations were begun by Dr. Fred- 
erick B. Power, then director of the Wellcome 
Chemical Research Laboratories of London, and 
now engaged in research work in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Power and his co-workers isolated some new phys- 
iologically active acids from chaulmoogra oil 
and the same acids were obtained from the oil of 

«certain species of Hydnocarpus. He also pre- 
pared the ethyl ester of these acids in which form 
the remedy can be injected into the muscles, and 
a sufficient quantity can thus be introduced into 
the system to effect a cure. It is in this form 
that the oil has been used with the Hawaiian 
lepers, 200 of whom have apparently been per- 
manently cured. 

Professor Rock said that the news of these cures 
had had the result that persons who had previ- 
ously concealed their disease came forward and 
acknowledged being leprosy victims in order to 
receive treatment. Realizing that world-wide 
circulation of the fact of these cures would result 
in a heavy demand for the very meager supply 
of Taraktogenos Kurzii seeds, certain interests 
in Hawaii arranged with Professor Rock to 
obtain seeds from their native source for propa- 
gation. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


HE period of business depression 

through which the whole world is now 
passing has made itself very notably felt in 
Italy, and its phases are well described in 
an article contributed by Gino Olivetti to 
Nuova Antologia. ‘The war having ended, 
and the industries being freed from the re- 
quirements for war products, they appeared 
to receive a formidable impulse from the 
immense demand for the needs of peace 
times, as the peoples of all countries had 
been forced for several years, on account of 
the scarcity of goods, to leave their wants 
unsatisfied, more especially in the case of 
those countries which had been almost en- 
tirely cut off from international traffic 
during the war. 

At the outset, the satisfaction of those 
needs produced improved conditions, and for 
about a year and a half after the armistice 
no signs of economic depression could be 
discerned on the horizon; everywhere there 
was an encouraging revival of business, ac- 
companied by rising prices, at once a cause 
and an effect of the inflation of credit. It 
seemed as though the only preoccupation 
was to heal the wounds of the war. 

Generally speaking, if any apprehension 
could be said to dim the roseate-hued pros- 
pect, it was the fear that production, 
because of the insufficiency of raw materials, 
and because of the restlessness of the work- 
ing people, which caused the loss of innu- 
merable days of labor, would not be able to 
satisfy the new and urgent demands of the 
consumers. Soon, however, only too soon, 
the situation changed completely, and it was 
found that instead of a crisis of insufficient 
production there was a crisis of over- 
production, or rather of under-consumption. 
The popular needs were indeed great, but 
the ability to satisfy those needs was much 
restricted. The extraordinary inflation in- 
duced by the war had created the illusion 
of a general well-being. 

In actual fact the war, far from being 
a source of general enrichment, had caused 
the destruction of an enormous quantity of 
economic wealth, of the savings which 
humanity had accumulated in fifty years of 
laborious existence, and had thus reduced 
in great measure the purchasing power of the 
individual citizen and of the communities. 
Prices were still forced upward by the in- 
flation of paper money and by the feverish 
search for raw materials and for manufac- 


tured goods, and they had reached such a 
high level that consumers in all countries 
were obliged to limit their purchases to 
those things absolutely indispensable. 

Besides this cause for a stagnation of pro- 
duction within the boundaries of the respec- 
tive countries, another potent factor was 
making itself felt in the realm of interna- 
tional commerce. The suspension of the 
interallied credits rendered it impossible for 
most countries to finance their imports, and 
this in turn automatically tended to prevent 
them from sending abroad the large sur- 
plus of goods that had been produced in the 
expectation of large exports. All this re- 
sulted in a great reduction of sales, a marked 
stagnation in business and a downfall of 
prices, especially in those of raw materials. 

The depression which began in the early 
months of the past year in Japan, in the 
United States and in England, and spread 
to other countries, was retarded in the case 
of Italy by the high range of prices and by 
the continuous rise of exchange, which for 
some time has operated as an obstacle to the 
wave of depression. If we compare the 
movement of wholesale prices in the United 
States and England from January, 1920, to 
February, 1921, with the rising course of 
Italian exchange on London and New York, 
we find that while prices fell 33 per cent. in 
England, and 43 per cent. in the United 
States, Italian exchange almost doubled, thus 
completely neutralizing the fall of prices in 
the countries where the Italian imports orig- 
inated. Up to a certain point the same was 
true of freight charges, although here the 
reduction was more accentuated than in the 
price of goods. However, as soon as the 
first symptoms of a fall in prices appeared in 
foreign countries, the Italian markets, whose 
purchasing power was already greatly re- 
duced by other factors, took up an attitude 
of passive expectation. 

The hope that the downward price move- 
ment outside of Italy would soon manifest 
itself in that country also, and the campaign 
for a cessation of purchases, so vigorously 
advocated by the press, have resulted in re- 
ducing to the lowest terms both wholesale 
and retail sales, and consequently have 
removed any need for stock replenishing. 
All this has created very complex conditions 
in Italy, making it exceedingly difficult to 
suggest any remedy that would not inflict 
economic injury. 
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THE SPANISH MERCHANT MARINE AND 
HISPANO-AMERICAN COMMERCE 


RECENT article in Nuestro Tiempo 

(Madrid) by Senor Salvador Canals 
analyzes Spanish maritime problems and 
proposed cures. 

By position, together with natural and 
industrial resources, Spain is a_ first-rate 
maritime power—yet since 1894 she has fal- 
len from fifth to twelfth place! Despite op- 
position, the passage of the weak law of 
1909 protected shipping against “tramp” 
steamers, gave slight subsidies to certain 
classes of vessels, Spanish tonnage increased. 

The war removed German and Austrian 
shipping from the seas—some 6,000,000 tons. 
In 1915 nearly one-half the world’s ship- 
ping was unavailable; by 1916 only one- 
third was commercially available. 

The Spanish merchant marine saved Spairi 
from hunger and want. The submarine 
“blockade” (1917) and the diversion of ves- 
sels to United States transportation (1918), 
alike failed to affect Spain greatly. Living 
costs increased but 5314 per cent. against 
109 per cent. in the U. S., 139 per cent. in 
England, 262 per cent. in France and 371 
per cent. in Italy! 

Though war losses reduced Spanish ship- 
ping to 800 ships (tonnage 700,000), to-day 
Spain has 1192 vessels (total tonnage 1,007,- 
204). 

During the war certain owners “re- 
nounced” their premiums, thus freeing them- 
selves of national obligations and getting 
large profits—at the expense of Spanish 
suffering. 

To-day the world is oversupplied with 
fast cargo vessels suitable for use in war 
only. Both France and the U. S. have lost 
millions through vessels of this type, built 
at enormous expense, which cannot realize a 
proper return on capital invested. 


Following English data for the month of April, 
the losses of the United States Shipping Board 
during the year are in excess of 100,000,000 
pounds sterling; but by the official (Democratic) 
North American declarations, the deficit in the 
exploitation of the tonnage ascribed to the 
Shipping Board is valued at $134,000,000 for the 
fiscal year of 1920-1921. 


Senior Canals questions the wisdom of sub- 
sidizing Spanish shipping built at this time 
of depression. He believes, however, that 
new vessels should be built to carry both 
cargo and passengers, so that travel to Span- 


ish resorts may be encouraged and Spanish 
maritime tradition restored. Spain’s problem 
may be solved by the exclusion of tramp 
steamers, the adoption of reciprocity treaties 
and the establishment of standard fleets with 
fixed ports of call. To date the Cortes has 
not protected native shipping properly. 

The guaranteeing of interest, etc., by vari- 
ous countries has led to abuse and large 
money losses. France’s railroads are in bad 
condition; the U. S. is paying heavily for 
Government mismanagement of railroads, 
while the English coal strike is the direct 
result of war paternalism. Governmental 
sharing of profits, with its corollary, has led 
to inefficiency and loss. 

Spanish exports normally consist of 52 per 
cent. natural primary (raw or slightly 
worked) materials, which furnish foreign 
workers large profit when sold, 14 per cent. 
finished products and 34 per cent. alimentary 
products ready for consumption: the first and 
part of the third go chiefly to European mer- 
chants. ‘The war stimulated manufacturing 
greatly, but peace resulted in reduction be- 
cause trade was not held. 

Trade with South America has been mis- 
handled: witness the following table for the 
period of 1912-1919, showing increases in 
exports of U.S. and Spain: 


U.S. Spain 
MGRIEO oo ckceesnc 119 per cent. 50 per cent 
Beagik . ce acccceces m6" “ 1 
Venezuela. ........ G2“ “ ao 
Areentiia: ...6..+. Le «“ <7 
Colombia vue eee G6." 4 
LL Ca eee ee ae !lCO eel 
GUNG ohccsc cw a" 6S 


To all other Spanish-American countries 
Spanish exports have decreased, with the ex- 
ception of Panama (113 per cent. increase 
but a small money total). 

The remedy for diminished trade is a new 
set of commercial treaties, based on a close 
study of common needs, and the establish- 
ment of reciprocity between Spain and the 
other countries. The natural tie among all 
Spanish-speaking peoples should result in 
closer commercial treaties, so that each 
country may profit by producing goods most 
suited to its potentialities, which may be ex- 
changed for foreign merchandise of a similar 
character. Thus each country will profit— 
and a market be furnished for the goods most 
economically made. 
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Senor Canals is against the establishment 
of a new government department to regulate 
commercial treaties. “This work can better 
be done—and with less expense—by depart- 
ments already in operation if they will call 
in the commercial organizations of the vari- 
ous countries interested as well as the gov- 
ernmental agencies. By careful study a sys- 
tem may be worked out by which Spain and 





the other countries may reduce prices of 
goods and increase production. 

An interesting sidelight on the suggestion 
of reciprocity as a means of building up South 
American (and other) trade is furnished 
when one considers that James G. Blaine 
proposed this very thing to the U. S. some 
thirty years ago, while the tendency of tariffs 
to-day lies in that direction. 





THE ARGENTINE AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTION 


UBLIC information about the mineral 

possibilities of the Argentine is sur- 
prisingly slight, says a recent article in 
La Revista de Economia y Finanzas (Buenos 
Aires). Present conditions must be over- 
come before the mines can succeed. The 
preliminary to success must be publicity. 

Copper, lead, and tin are all in permanent 
demand and larger quantities are being used 
every year. With ample supplies of these 
metals from domestic mines the Argentine 
manufacturer is importing his material from 
abroad, at prices much in excess of the world 
prices: if he buys the native product, the 
price is even higher! 

The manufacturer, the ultimate consumer, 
and the mining interests all suffer from a 
lack of coérdination of resources. “This has 
made possible the case of a manufacturer 
who purchased copper from the United 
States, received on its delivery metal that 
had been shipped from the Argentine to 
New York, and sent back to Buenos Aires 
without having left the vessel in which it 
had originally been sent! 

Such a thing would be impossible in any 
other country. It could happen in Argen- 
tina because the producer and the buyer had 
no means of getting in touch with each other. 
Such an instance is not encouraging to mine 
owners or those who labor in mines—while 
it imposes undue costs on the manufacturer. 

It is suggested that the Bank of Commerce 
can aid the whole metallurgic industry by 
listing its products in its bulletin. This will 
furnish an easy method of bringing producer 
and buyer together. Mining is so closely 
tied to the best interests of the country that 
prompt steps must be taken to correct the 
present situation. 

Aside from those stated, what special 
difficulties are in the way of the mining 


industry? One: of the chief factors is the 
lack of railway facilities. A better system 
of spur lines must be built, which can take 
the ore to the main lines. The improve- 
ment of roads to permit of transportation 
by motor-trucks will also be necessary. 
Transportation is the chief necessity to-day. 

Modern mining machinery is lacking. 
This is due in part to’ the war and it is 
hoped that with the restoration of normal 
conditions throughout the world, machinery 
can be obtained rapidly and in sufficient 
quantities. (Readers of the REvIEW oF 
Reviews will recall that this lack of ma- 
chinery was mentioned in an article on 
the oil industry of the Argentine which 
appeared in a former issue. ) 

Capital must be induced to invest, if the 
mines are to be brought to successful opera- 
tion. Mineral richness is reported by 
numerous experts: general credit stagnation 
and timidity, due to economic conditions 
throughout the world, will gradually dis- 
appear and the Argentine mines will yield 
large returns. 

Brazil and Chile are utilizing their coal 
and iron mines. The Argentine, with an 
abundance of coal, does not possess proper 
facilities for the reduction of iron ore! 
Mexico, occupying a far less prominent 
place commercially than the Argentine, has 
encouraged mining throughout its territory, 
with the result that its resources are ade- 
quately used. 

The solution of the mining problem, then, 
is (1) better transportation facilities, (2) 
improved machinery, (3) proper financing, 
and (4) the establishment of contact  be- 
tween the producers and the manufacturers. 
With great mineral wealth waiting ex- 
ploitation the Argentine has a bright future 
before it. 
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LABOR TROUBLE IN THE ARGENTINE 


URING 1920 Buenos Aires was the 

scene of 206 strikes, according to 
figures furnished by the National Depart- 
ment of Labor in its monthly report (on 
which is based a recent article in La Revista 
de Economia y Finanzas, Buenos Aires). 
Of these strikes 176 were partial and 30 
general, 

During 1920 there was no great strike 
similar to the revolutionary strike of Janu- 
ary, 1919, in which 150,000 workers took 
part. 

The greatest number of strikes took place 
in the clothing industry (51), food indus- 
tries (35), metallurgic (30), and transpor- 
tation (24). The industry most affected 
by general strikes was that furnishing 
transportation and communications, 13 gen- 
eral taking place. The clothing industry, 
with 50 partial strikes, headed the list of 
industries affected by partial strikes. 

The Department of Labor gathered the 
following data in fourteen basic industries: 


Strikes 1920 

Industries Partial General Total 
PORGOQ ccs esicesack 33 2 35 
2 Tobacco 2 2 
3 Chemical 2 1 3 
4 Textile erat wi: esi 6 
§ Clothe: ...5..<: 50 1 51 
6 Woodworking 21 a 24 
7 Polygraphic 3 3 
8 Metallurgic 28 2 30 
9 Construction 9 6 15 
10 Transportation .. 11 13 24 
11 Hides & leather. 3 a 3 
12 Biectsie  s. ccnc ts be 1 1 
ES SPOR e acc oie nies 2 me 2 
14 Various ....6%: . 6 7 
Potals® : . 050560876 30 206 


In the 176 partial strikes 18,532 workers, 
or 71 per cent. of the total number of 
workers engaged on the various jobs, were 
affected. 

In the small strikes in those enterprises 
listed under paper, hides and leather, and 
“various,” all the workers were involved; 
in groups 1, 2, 4, 5, and 7 the strikers were 
90 per cent. of the working forces, while in 


groups 8 and 9, 80 per cent. were out. 
Transportation and communications had 51 
per cent. of the workers on strike. In group 
6 some 38 per cent. struck; group number 
3 was affected by 12 per cent. striking. 

The large number included under the 
heading ‘‘various” is due to a general strike 
called by the Fifth Congress of the Workers’ 
Federation, to enforce its demand that lib- 
erty be given to those detained for infraction 
of social laws. This strike lasted but three 
days and was a total failure. 

Buenos Aires is faced with a_ serious 
housing problem. While the war is partly 
responsible, the attitude of union labor has 
much to do with building conditions. Just 
as the United States is suffering from build- 
ing inactivity partly due to the greed of 
unions, the Argentine is held back by its 
working minority. 

To-day the Argentine needs both capital 
and machinery to develop its great mineral 


resources. Labor is directly responsible for 
Strikes 

No. 1919 

Strikers Partial General Total 
7,170 3,337 3,833 30 
1,355 1,355 a 8 
1,190 90 1,100 13 
805 805 re 24 
4,527 4,177 350 78 
4,476 2,826 1,650 30 
173 173 ad 18 
5,483 2,483 3,000 48 
10,473 1,273 9,200 20 
46,258 908 45,350 48 
166 166 np 7 
1,000 au 1,000 5 
89 89 - ae 
50,850 850 50,000 30 





134,015 18,532 115,483. 359 
the hesitation of foreign capital to invest in 
that field. 

An encouraging feature of the labor situ- 
ation in Buenos Aires is the formation of 
the Argentine Patriotic League, which has 
undertaken to repress the “Red” element in 
that city and throughout the Argentine, 
according to a recent Associated Press 
report. 














THE NEW BOOKS 
NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


Just Huntin’. By Ozark Ripley. Cincinnati: 


Stewart Kidd Co. 192 pp. Il. 

Outdoor stories, as related by a man who is 
said to have fished and hunted from northern 
Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Along with enter- 
taining reading the book combines accurate infor- 
mation about fishing and guns. 


The Story of Matka. By David Starr Jordan. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co. 78 pp. IIl. 

Doctor Jordan’s romance of the fur-bearing 
seals of the Bering Sea has been read by thou- 
sands. First published in San Francisco in 1897 
under the title “Matka and Kotik,” the original 
plates were destroyed in the great fire of 1906, 
and the tale was reset as “The Story of Matka.” 
The present edition is revised and printed from 
new plates. It fits admirably into the publisher’s 
project of a series of books that will serve to 
introduce the reader to the more important animal 
families through the life history of one animal 
in the group. Dr. Jordan served for four years 
as United States Commissioner in Charge of Fur 
Seal Investigations. His knowledge of fur seals 
and their habits is first-hand. This little book is 
beautifully illustrated from photographs and from 
original drawings by Chloe Lesley Starks. 


Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler. 
By Dr. Frank M. Johnson. Cincinnati: Stewart 
Kidd Co. 109 pp. 

Short sketches relating the actual experiences 


of the author during the vacation days of half a 
These experiences range from New- 


century. 
foundland to Florida. 

Grim: the Story of a Pike. By Svend 
Fleuron. Alfred A. Knopf. 186 pp. III. 


In this little book a well-known Danish natu- 
ralist relates the life history of a pike. 


The Book of Birds for Young People. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


623\ pp: “Til. 

Through his “Field Book of Wild Birds and 
Their Music” Mr. Mathews became known years 
ago as a skilled observer and able delineator of 
bird life. In this new book, as well as in the 
earlier volume, Mr. Mathews acts as illustrator 
of his own text. His drawings, both in water- 
color and in black-and-white, are strikingly 
lifelike. 


Pigeon Raising. By Alice MacLeod. Cincin- 
nati: Stewart Kidd Co. 113 pp. 

All who are interested in breeding pigeons for 
the market will find this a useful little manual. 
It gives full descriptions of the construction of 
houses, care of birds, preparation for market and 


shipment, and also has a chapter on the various 
breeds and their markings and one on the nature 
and habits of pigeons, 


The Desert and the Rose. By Edith Nicholl 
Ellison. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 215 pp. 

This book is made up from the journal of a 
ranchwoman in southern New Mexico, who sev- 
eral years ago went to live in that part of the 
world for the benefit of a rheumatic disorder. 
The writer not only gives a good description of 
the country, but offers not a little information 
that should prove helpful to intending settlers. 


My Mountains. By Roselle T. Cross. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. 173 pp. IIL. 

The author describes the front range of the 
Rocky Mountains as he viewed it almost daily 
for nineteen years in Colorado Springs, Denver 
and Fort Collins. : 


An Ocean Tramp. By William McFee. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 189 pp. 

Mr. McFee, whose “Casuals of the Sea’ first 
made him known as a novelist to the American 
reading public, is himself first of all a seaman. 
He is now Chief Engineer of one of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Company’s ships. “An Ocean Tramp” 
was the first of his books to achieve publication, 
having been issued in London as long ago as 
1908. It now appears with a new preface of 
forty-eight pages by the author, who employs the 
opportunity to give fresh expression to his en- 
thusiasm for the subject. 


First Aid to the Car. By Harold Whiting 
Slauson. Harper & Brothers. 225 pp. 

A detailed enumeration of the various troubles 
encountered with an automobile, and their reme- 
dies. The author enters into every contingency in 
great detail and gives clear, concise advice as to 
prevention and cure of common motoring evils. A 
very valuable handbook and a good grounding 
in the fundamentals of “motorology.” Every bud- 
ding car owner would do well to glance through 
this little volume. 


Hope Farm Notes. By Herbert W. Col- 
ingwood. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 234 pp. 

This book is a reprint of twenty-five articles 
from the Rural New Yorker, covering a period 
of about twenty years. They deal with current 


country-life problems from the human _ stand- 
point. 

The Borderland of Country Life. By Au- 
gusta Larned. Neale Publishing Co. 228 pp. 


Sympathetic studies by a nature lover. 
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~ SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Industrial Government. By John R. Com- 
mons and Associates. Macmillan. 425 pp. 


This volume sums up the observations made in 
the summer of 1919 by the author and eight as- 
sociates in manufacturing plants scattered from 
Wisconsin to Maine. The purpose of this group 
of investigators was to seek out the most suc- 
cessful methods used in dealing with factory 
employees. The principal cost of the investiga- 
tion was borne by four leading Wisconsin manu- 
facturers. Thirty establishments were visited, 
and eighteen of these are described in the present 
volume. After reporting upon these eighteen 
experiments, the authors devote the last five 
chapters of the book to the inferences that they 
have drawn from what they saw and learned. 
The authors are not ready to adopt the term “in- 
dustrial democracy,” although doubtless each one 
of the eighteen experiments might fairly lay claim 
to definite progress toward the democratic ideal. 
This book shows the progress in detail. 

. 


Poverty and Dependency: Their Relief and 
Prevention. By John Lewis Gillin. The Cen- 
tury Company. 707 pp. 

In this book the author has succeeded in bring- 
ing together and correlating a wide range of 
material heretofore found only in scattered 
sources. Certain topics, comparatively new in 
treatises of this kind—‘Mothers’ Pensions” and 
“Drug Addicts,” for example—are here discussed 
with reference to their bearing on the general 
problem of dependency. It is noteworthy also that 
the author devotes more than one-fourth of his 
text pages to an exposition of preventive agencies 
and methods. 


The Labor Problem and the Social Cath- 
olic Movement in France. By Parker T. Moon. 
Macmillan. 473 pp. 


The Social Catholic movement has only recently 
begun to attract general attention outside of 
France. So rapidly has this movement expanded 
in the last few decades that it may now be re- 
garded, in the words of the author of this study, 
as “a force comparable in magnitude and in 
power to international socialism, or to syndi- 
calism, or to the codperative movement.” This 
Social Catholicism, said to be represented by 
organizations in every civilized country that has 
any considerable Catholic population, is pictured 
in the present volume. It is, perhaps, the first 
attempt to cover the topic comprehensively in the 
English language. 


The Revival of Marxism. By J. Shield Nich- 


olson. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 145 pp. 

A penetrating analysis of the teachings of Karl 
Marx by a leading English economist. Believing 
that the war disclosed serious weaknesses in the 
capitalistic system, this writer was prepared to 
find in Marxism some ideas that might be of 
service under present conditions, but the more he 
read of Marx and his methods, “the more hope- 
less and depressing was the effect. Marxism in 
practice on a national scale becomes Leninism.” 


The Economics of Communism. By Leo 
Paslovsky. Macmillan. 312 pp. 

This Russian author’s study of the workings 
of Communism, based upon official Soviet sources, 
leads him to the conclusion that Communism is 
impossible without the application of compulsion 
in the economic life of the country, and that 
economic production is itself impossible with the 
application of such compulsion. In confirmation 
of his thesis the author points to the Soviet de- 
crees of the present year, permitting the peasants 
to dispose of their surplus stocks of foodstuffs at 
will, making it possible for the workmen to keep 
for themselves a certain part of the manufactured 
goods and exchange them for foodstuffs, and ex- 
tending the prerogatives of the codperative or- 
ganizations. The book brings out in sharp re- 
lief the difficulties under which Communism has 
labored in Russia, and points to the impossibility’ 
of its permanence as an economic system. 


Principles of Marketing. By Paul Wesley 
Ivey. The Ronald Press Company. 351 pp. TIIl. 

Within the past few years the study of market- 
ing as a branch of economics has come rapidly 
into prominence. There are now professorships 
ot marketing in several State universities. Dr. 
Ivey, who holds such a chair in the University of 
Nebraska, has compiled a text-book of the subject 
for colleges and schools of business administra- 
tion. This book is intended to introduce the stu- 
dent to the marketing process. Emphasis is laid 
on the marketing of manufactured products, rather 
than that of raw materials and agricultural 
products, because it is in connection with manu- 
facturers that a more decided “buyers’ market” 
has developed. Here also the high costs of mar- 
keting, with which the public is most familiar, 
are more frequently in evidence. 


Trade Tests. By J. Crosby Chapman. Henry 
Holt & Co. 435 pp. IIL. 


During the war, when the human resources of 
our country were severely taxed, the Government 
undertook extensive researches in order to meet 
the problem of placement of its skilled personnel. 
Ar. important outgrowth of these researches was 
the trade test, which was devised and constructed 
to make it possible for a trained examiner, un- 
skilled in any particular trade, to measure in 
objective terms the trade standing of any recruit 
claiming skill in any of the several hundred call- 
ings necessary to the work of the army. The 
methods that were developed from this effort to 
attain the scientific measurement of trade profi- 
ciency are fully explained in this book by a man 
who had an important part in formulating them. 


The Federal Farm-Loan System in Opera- 
tion. By A. C. Wiprud. Harper. 280 pp. 

In this volume the workings of the Farm-Loan 
System, which has now been in effect for five 
years, are fully explained by the vice-president 
of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul. The Hon. 
W. G. McAdoo, who as Secretary of the Treasury 
put the Farm-Loan scheme in operation, supplies 
an introduction to the volume. 
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Rural Social Organization. By Edwin L. 


Earp. The Abingdon Press. 144 pp. 

A little book of suggestions about rural schools, 
churches and farmers’ organizations, written from 
the viewpoint of one interested primarily in the 
work of training rural ministers to see the im- 
portance of their field in relation to the nation as 
a whole. 


New Homes for Old. By S. P. Breckin- 
ridge. Harper & Brothers. 356 pp. IIl. 

In those cases where newly arrived immigrants 
fail in making adjustment to institutions that are 
strange to them the American community itself 
must, in some degree, share responsibility for the 


failure. This is one aspect of the “melting pot” 
which has received comparatively little attention 
from writers on immigration. In this new vol- 
ume of “Americanization Studies,” Dr. Breckin- 
ridge points out to American teachers, settlement 
workers and neighbors specific ways in which 
they may help the immigrant: in making this 
change in his life relationships. As in other vol- 
umes of the series, the author’s purpose is to 
describe methods actually in use, and to show 
how they are applied to existing conditions. There 
are chapters on “Family Relationships,” “Care 
of the House,” “Problems of Saving,” “The Neg- 
lected Art of Spending,” “Care of Children,” and 
“Agencies of Adjustment.” Dr. Breckinridge is 
professor of social economy in the University of 
Chicago. 





GOVERNMENT, CITIZENSHIP, 
SOVEREIGNTY 


Popular Government. By Arnold Bennett 


Hall. Macmillan. 296 pp. 

An inquiry into the nature and methods of rep- 
resentative government, with a view to determin- 
ing its fundamental reservations. The author is 
ccencerned less with considerations of form than 
with the forces of human nature as they function 
in the forms of democracy. What and where are 
the limitations upon the exercise of popular con- 
trol? 


The State and Government. By James 
Quayle Dealey. D. Appleton & Co. 409 pp. 

This book is intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to political science from the sociological point 
of view. The first part explains the relation of 
the state to other social institutions and traces 
the development of government and the gradual 
differentiation of state from government. The 
second part deals with the organization and func- 
tions of government—legislative, executive and 
administrative. Political theories and ideas of 
current interest receive due attention. 


Principles and Problems of Government. 
By Charles Grove Haines and Bertha Moser 
Haines. Harper & Brothers. 597 pp. 

This volume differs from other treatises of 
similar title, chiefly in its studied attempt to pre- 
sent problems and issues for discussion rather 
than to impart information. Instead of under- 
taking to train the memory by a repetition of facts 
about government, it encourages the formation of 
opinions and judgments on political issues. It is 
a book that may well be used to supplement text- 
books already available, describing and analyzing 
existing governments. 


Local Government in the United States. 
By Herman G. James. D. Appleton & Co. 482 pp. 


Treating the government of cities, towns and 
minor political divisions in both urban and rural 


aspects, the author undertakes in this book to 
show the essential unity of the problem of local 
government. A preliminary chapter is devoted 
to a brief survey of the local government sys- 
tems of England and France, the sources for our 
own and for the French system, respectively. Local 
institutions in this country are traced from colo- 
nial origins down. 


United States Citizenship. By George 
Preston Mains. The Abingdon Press. 296 pp. 

Under this title the author discusses some of the 
larger relations of the citizen to his government. 
He traces the genesis and development of demo- 
cratic ideals, defines the constitutional rights, 
duties and limitations of citizenship, and outlines 
creative and developing agencies in our national 
life. The book emphasizes throughout the su- 
preme need and imperative importance of an in- 
telligent and loyal suffrage. 


The Employment of the Plebiscite in the 
Determination of Sovereignty. By Johannes 
Mattern. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
214 pp. 

Apropos of the discussions that have resulted 
over the plebiscites decreed by the peace treaties 
ending the World War, this volume in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies has unusual timeli- 
ness. The author concludes that no state can at 
the present time, from the point of view of con- 
stitutional law, recognize the right of secession, 
founded upon the principle of self-determination. 
“By doing so it would invite its own destruction. 
For in every modern state there may be found, 
at one time or other, groups sufficiently dissat- 
isfied with the conduct of the majority or of a 
ruling minority to demand a release from their 
allegiance. Such demands are especially likely 
to occur in a state which in the past has acquired, 
on the time-honored principle of conquest, groups 
of populations ethnically foreign to its own racial 
stock.” 
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